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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
THE PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE SEVENTH YEARBOOK 


This issue of the JouRNAL comprises 
the seventh in a series of Yearbook 
numbers, launched in accord with the 
definite policy of presenting at least 
once a year a rather comprehensive 
study of some particular aspect of or 
problem in the education of Negroes 
in the United States. This Yearbook 
is devoted to a critical study of the 
past, present and future relationships 
of the Federal Government to the sup- 
port and control of Negro separate 
schools. 

It is probably not very generally 
known that, despite the fact that our 
Constitution makes the support and 
contro] of education a matter of spe- 
cific concern of the several states, the 
Federal Government makes annual ap- 
propriations of some $50,000,000 for 
public education in the states, in addi- 
tion to certain temporary grants made 
from time to time for specific pur- 
poses. This practice has obtained ever 
since the early land grants to the states 
for educational purposes, beginning 
with the grant to Ohio in 1802. 

Naturally, Negroes had no chance 
to benefit as a group by these grants 
prior to the Civil War. However, be- 
ginning in 1871 the first of our Negro 
colleges began to receive a portion of 
the funds made available under the 
land-grant college Act of 1862; and 
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beginning in 1890 under the second 
Morrill Act (supplemented by the Nel- 
son Amendment «f 1907) all Negro 
land-grant colleges in general began 
to receive a portion of the land-grant 
college funds. Thus, it can be said 
generally that Negroes really began 
to participate in the benefits of Federal 
education grants to the states with 
the passage of the Morrill Act of 1890 
and the subsequent Nelson Amend- 
ment of 1907. 

The passage of the second Morrill 
Act (1890) and the Nelson Amend- 
ment (1907) not only marked the be- 
ginning of real participation of Negro 
separate schools in the benefits of 
Federal grants, but definitely indi- 
cated that the Federal Government 
expected Federal education funds to 
be used equitably in the support of 
Negro schools in those states which 
legally required separation of the 
races for educational purposes. In fact, 
the provisions of these acts require 
“a just and equitable” division of the 
funds for the education of the two 
races. Since the passage of these Acts, 
six Acts have been passed making 
permanent appropriations to the states 
for various educational purposes; but 
none of them carried the “just and 
equitable” provision of the Acts of 
1890 and 1907. As a consequence, 
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Negro separate schools have not re- 


ceived their fair share of any of these 


subsequent “permanent” funds. At is 
the hope, therefore, that this study 
will not only make clear the extent 


to which Negro separate schools are' 
participating equitably in the benefits * 


of present Federal education funds but 
will also suggest what modification 
should be made in future policies and 
practices. 

More specifically, the purpose of 
this study is threefold. First, as a 
basis for understanding present status, 
it is the aim to define rather specifi- 
cally the past relationship of the 
Federal Government to the education 
of Negroes in separate schools. Part 
I of this study, which is devoted to 
this end, may appear at first to ex- 
tend beyond the limits of the specific 
aim of this section. However, it is 
thought that a comprehensive under- 
standing of the problem involves not 
only a specific analysis of the evolu- 
tion of the past relationship of the 
Government to Negro education per se, 
but must also include (1) a rather 
comprehensive statement of the evolu- 
tion of the present relation of the 
Federal Government to education in 
general, (2) the development of the 
present relation of the Government 
to education in the territories and de- 
pendencies, and (3) the growth of the 
Federal Government’s policy for the 
education of special groups such as the 
Indians and Eskimos. 

It is a second purpose of the study 
to determine in some detail the ex- 
tent to which Negroes in separate 
schools are participating in the bene- 
fits of Federal education funds, as 
compared with the white population 
living in the same communities. Part 













I, consisting of Chapters V to XVIII, 
is devoted to this purpose. The specific 
aim here is to study all of the 
ederally-aided programs per se rather 
than the specific legislation authoriz- 
ing such programs. In each case an 


‘attempt is made to answer the fol- 


lowing questions: 

(1) What is the purpose of the edu- 
cational program provided? 

(2) Why and when was it set up? 

(3) What are the legislative and 

administrative conditions under 
which the program operates? 
In those states which legally 
require separate schools, to 
what extent do Negroes or 
Negro separate schools partici- 
pate equitably in the program, 
as compared with the white 
population in the same com- 
munity? 

(5) What modifications should be 
made in the operation of the 
program, in order better to 
achieve the ends for which it 
was set up, and to allow more 
equitable participation of Ne- 
groes or Negro separate schools? 

In Part III of the study it is a third 

general aim to suggest what modifica- 
tion should be made in the future 
relationships of the Federal Govern- 
ment to Negro separate schools, and 
to indicate the methods by which such 
modification may be most expedi- 
tiously effected. Two important com- 
mittees have been appointed within 
the space of the past eight years to 
study the problem of the relationship 
of the Federal Government to edu- 
cation. One committee was appointed 
by President Hoover in 1930, and the 
other, by President Roosevelt in 1937. 
The Roosevelt Committee recently 
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made its report to the President, and 
was transmitted by him to the Con- 
gress on February 23, 1938. Moreover, 
there has been considerable agitation 
recently in favor of an enlarged policy 
of Federal support of education in the 
states. Several bills have been intro- 
duced in the past two Congresses mak- 
ing provision for the adoption of a 
permanent policy of general support. 
At the present time the Harrison- 
Thomas-Fletcher Bill substituted for 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill is on 
the calendar of the Senate, and in the 
Committee of the House. In addition, 
many of the “New Deal” activities 
have been concerned with the support 
of education in the various states. 
Some of them have made such obvious 
contributions to the futherance of edu- 
cation in the states as to suggest that 
their continuance is desirable. All of 
these facts indicate that within the 
very near future it is very probable 
that some more fundamental and far- 
reaching policy will be adopted regu- 
lating the relationship of the Federal 
Government to education in general. 
Obviously, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is to revise and enlarge its pres- 
ent relationship to education, it is very 
important that its relationship to the 
Negro separate schools should be more 
specifically defined than heretofore. 
Part IV is a critical summary of 
the Yearbook as a whole, prepared by 


Dr. Arthur J. Klein, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education at the Ohio State 
University. Dean Klein was at one 
time Chief of the Division of Higher 
Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
In that capacity, he directed several 
important surveys of various types of 
educational institutions; one of which 
was the very significant survey of 
Negro colleges, made in 1928. Thus, 
Dr. Klein brings to his summary not 
only a broad understanding of the re- 
lationships of the Federal Government 
to education in general, but also a keen 
appreciation of the problems faced by 
Negro separate schools. 

Part V is a selected, annotated bib- 
liography compiled mainly from the 
rather specific point of view of the 
Negro separate school. While this bib- 
liography is by no means exhaustive, 
nevertheless it represents an excellent 
point of departure for anyone who 
wishes to carry on rather intensive in- 
vestigations in the field. 

The Editor wishes to take this op- 
portunity to acknowledge publicly his 
thanks to the large number of indi- 
viduals who have cooperated with him 
in making this Yearbook possible—es- 
pecially the several contributors, and 
the heads of various divisions of the 
Government Departinents who, with- 
out exception, have made all requested 


sources of information available to us. 
C.H.T. 








CHapTER I 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PRESENT RELATIONS OF THE 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


JOHN Date RUSSELL 


The administrative control over 
education in the United States differs 
radically from that in other civilized 
nations. In most other countries the 
central or federal government exer- 
cises a powerful and direct control 
over the school system; here the 
schools are controlled not by the 
Federal Government, but by the states 
and local communities. The absence 
of direct central control over the gen- 
eral system of education does not 
mean, however, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States is or 
has been without influence in edu- 
cational affairs. In many and various 
ways the Federal Government has af- 
fected educational developments in the 
states, and extensive educational un- 
dertakings have been carried on and 
supported under Federal auspices. 

It is the purpose of this chapter 
to review briefly the principal features 
in the development of Federal policies 
concerning education in the United 
States. This development will be 
analyzed in six major areas: (1) con- 
stitutional provisions; (2) grants of 
lands and money; (3) the United 
States Office of Education; (4) the 
organization and admission of states; 
(5) areas under special Federal juris- 
diction; and (6) training of govern- 
mental personnel. The treatment here 
omits any reference to the specific 
problems of Negro education as such, 
the purpose being to establish a gen- 
eral understanding of the main lines 
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along which Federal policies in educa- 


tion have developed since the founda- 
tion of the Republic. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS 


The basic outlines of the Federal 
system of government in the United 
States are set forth in the Constitu- 
tion. It is in that document therefore 
that one must first look for a declara- 
tion of Federal policies concerning 
education. A careful search of the 
Constitution, however, discloses no 
mention of the word “education” and 
no reference to any specific educa- 
tional function of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Tenth Amendment to the 
Constitution, moreover, declares that 
all powers not specifically assigned to 
the Federal Government are reserved 
to the states. From these facts edu- 
cators and legalists have long been 
accustomed to regard education as a 
function of the state, rather than a 
function of the Federal Government. 

In practice, the educational system 
of this country has grown up as a 
service under almost complete con- 
trol of the several states./It may be 
truthfully said that in the United 
States there is not one single system 
of education, but rather there are 48 
separate and distinct systems, each 
completely autonomous and under ,the 
control of a gtate government.) To 
these 48 state systems there may even 
be added the systems of the two Terri- 
tories, Alaskajand Hawaii, and those 
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of the half dozen more important out- 
lying possessions, such as Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and American Samoa, for each 
of these areas also has its own distinc- 
tive school system, unrelated organi- 
cally to any of the state or territorial 
systems. 

The reason for omitting any refer- 
ence to education in the Federal Con- 
stitution can only be surmised.’ It may 
be pointed out that at the time the 
Constitution was framed the young 
states differed markedly in their atti- 
tude toward education and in their 
provisions for it. If an article assign- 
ing educational powers to the Federal 
Government had been seriously pro- 
posed, a bitter controversy would 
probably have raged over its provi- 
sions. Controversial questions enough, 
relating to important and inescapable 
issues, had to be decided, without 
bringing in another matter of as rela- 
tively little importance (at that time) 
as public education, to add to the 
difficulty of drafting a document that 
would receive the necessary number of 
favorable votege 

Education was, in fact, given some 
little consideration by a few members 
of the Constitutional Convention. 
Madison’s journal presents some in- 
teresting sidelights on this issue. Ap- 
parently, at one stage in the drafting 
of the Constitution, control over an 
educational system was actually in- 
cluded in a long list of enumerated 
powers to be assigned to the Federal 
Government. The list was later con- 
densed and specific reference to edu- 
cation deleted. Some of the delegates 
considered that the intention had been 





5 1¥For an excellent analysis of source material on 
this question see W. F. Russell, ‘Federal Financing 
of Education,” School and Society, 38: 225-33, Ag 

38. 


to include education under a clause 
relating to the general welfare. Hamil- 
ton, in 1791, specifically stated that 
education was covered in the general 
welfare clause of the Constitution, but 
others took a different view. 

A constitutional] amendment grant- 
ing the Federal Government power 
over education was urged by two of 
the early Presidents, Jefferson in 1806 
and Madison in 1817, but neither of 
these recommendations was accepted 
by Congress. With the coming of 
the Jacksonian Democracy and the 
triumph of the doctrine of states’ rights 
and local autonomy, the conviction 
was gradually established that the 
Federal Government had no powers 
over education. 

Recent Supreme Court decisions 
have indicated that the question of 
the power of the Federal Government 
over education is by no means a 
settled issue. Particularly in point are 
the decisions in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act case and the Social 
Security Act case (United States v. 
Butler, 297 US. 1, 65, 66; Helving v. 
Davis (May 24, 1937), in which the 
Court indicated that any activity of 
the Federal Government which could 
be shown to be related to the general 
welfare of the country was clearly 
constitutional. Although by custom 
American schools have grown up un- 
der state and local auspices rather than 
under Federal control, it seems that 
present interpretations of the Con- 
stitution would clearly permit a large 
measure of Federal activity in edu- 
cation if such activity could be shown 
to be in the interest of the general 
welfare of the country. 

In one respect a branch of the 
Federal Government does have an ele- 
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ment of direct control over education 
as carried on by the states. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States may 
declare unconstitutional any law of a 
state that is contrary to the Federal 
Constitution. For example, a law of 
the State of Oregon forcing children 
to attend only public schools was de- 
clared unconstitutional a few years 
ago. It is only, however, as the statutes 
of the state with respect to education 
are in conflict with the Federal Con- 
stitution that this power of the Su- 
preme Court may be exercised, and 
in practice the limitation on the con- 
trol of the state by this method is with- 
out important effects. 


GRANTS OF LAND AND MONEY FOR THE 
Support oF EDUCATION 


Despite the lack of constitutional 
provision relating to education, the 
Federal Government from the very be- 
ginning of its history has displayed an 
interest in education and has given 
support to it in increasing amounts. 
The policy of making grants for edu- 
cation is even older than the Consti- 
tution itself, for the Ordinance of 
1785 providing for the survey of the 
Northwest Territories contains the 
provision by which the sixteenth sec- 
tion of every township is reserved for 
the support of education. Two years 
later the Ordinance of 1787, provid- 
ing for the government of the North- 
west Territory, made explicit the 
Federal attitude toward education in 
the famous clause: “Religion, moral- 
ity, and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall be forever encour- 


aged.” A few years later, when grants 
of land were made for settlement in 
Ohio, certain tracts were reserved for 
the benefit of schools and particularly 
for universities. 


Land Grants to New States 


The policy of setting aside Federal 
lands for school support at the time 
of the admission of a state began in 
1802 with the admission of Ohio. The 
original agreement in this case seems 
to have been a compromise or bargain 
by which the state gave up the right 
to tax Federal lands within its juris- 
diction, in return for a grant of land 
for school purposes. This same policy 
has been followed in the admission of 
every subsequent state in which the 
Federal Government has had any 
jurisdiction over land. The grants of 
Federal land have been increasingly 
generous. Originally set at one section 
in each township, they were later in- 
creased to two sections and in the 
more recently admitted states four 
sections in each township have been 
reserved for school purposes. 

In addition to these outright grants 
of sections of land for school purposes, 
several of the states have received 
other grants of Federal lands which 
they have been permitted to use for 
school purposes. Among these grants 
are the saline lands and the swamp 
lands. The so-called 5 per cent funds, 
arising from an allocation of that per- 
centage of the net proceeds of the sale 
of public lands, have been used in 
some states for education although not 
specified for that purpose by the 
Federal Government. During the 
twentieth century two new grants of 
this type have been added, the forest 
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reserve grant and the mineral royalty 
grant. In general, these other land and 
money grants have provided only 
minor sources of support for public 
education, although in two or three of 
the states they provide a relatively 
large income. 

The Federal land grants described 
in this section were made for educa- 
tion in general. Congress did not de- 
fine the kind of education to be given 
with the funds so produced, nor did 
it attempt in any way to influence the 
procedures in the schools supported 
from such funds. 


The Land-Grant Colleges 


An entirely new policy was intro- 
duced in 1862 with the passage of the 
Morrill Act, which provided a grant 
of Federal lands to each state in the 
amount of 30,000 acres for each senator 
and representative from the state in 
Congress. These grants were for the 
specific purpose of establishing a new 
type of educational institution, a col- 
lege in which agriculture and me- 
vhanic arts would be offered as 
subjects of instruction. Although Con- 
gress did not provide for any continu- 
ing control over these institutions, it 
did specify that agriculture, mechanic 
arts, and also military science should 
be taught in the institutions so estab- 
lished. The so-called land-grant col- 
leges, founded by the states through 
these Federal grants, have proved un- 
usually successful, and have rendered 
a great social and economic service to 
the country. 

As the success of the land-grant in- 
stitutions began to be apparent, Con- 
gress showed itself willing to add to 
their support and to extend their ac- 


tivities. In 1887, the Hatch Act was 
passed granting funds to each land- 
grant college for the establishment and 
maintenance of an agricultural experi- 
ment station. The amount of these 
grants was originally $15,000 a year 
to each state; subsequently the amount 
was increased to $20,000, then to 
$30,000, and under the Purnell Act 
of 1925 the amount reached $90,000 
a year for each state. The Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935 made still further 
increases. The authorized grants to the 
states for experiment stations total 
$6,900,000 for 1938-39 and will reach 
a maximum, under existing legislation, 
of $7,500,000 in 1939-40. 

It should be noted that Congress in 
these grants for agricultural experi- 
ment stations prior to 1935 followed 
the policy of giving the same amount 
to each state, instead of differentiating 
according to the size of the state as 
in the case of the Morrill Act. The 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, however, 
provided that 60 per cent of the funds 
for experiment stations were to be dis- 
tributed to the states according to 
their rural population, and 40 per cent 
were to be for research “conducted 
by such agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture as the Secretary may 
designate or establish.” 

The Hatch Act was the first instance 
in which Congress authorized the ap- 
propriation of money instead of allot- 
ments of land. The Act, however, spec- 
ified that the money was to be derived 
from the sale of land, a provision that 
was discontinued in later Acts. 

In 1890, there was passed the so- 
called Second Morrill Act, which 
granted funds on an annual basis for 
the general maintenance of land-grant 
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colleges. The amount originally pro- 
vided for this purpose was $15,000 
yearly to each state; subsequent 
amendments have increased the grants, 
first to $25,000 and then to $50,000 
annually to each state. The Bankhead- 
Jones Act of 1935 made still further 
increases, the amounts now authorized 
annually for this purpose totaling 
$5,000,000. The allotments for general 
maintenance, like those for the experi- 
ment stations, are annual cash grants 
in a flat sum, each state receiving the 
same amount, except that the Bank- 
head-Jones Act provides some funds 
for general maintenance of the institu- 
tions for distribution on the basis of 
total population. 

Support of a new type of educa- 
tional activity through Federal funds 
was undertaken with the passage of 
the Smith-Lever Act in 1914. This 
legislation provided funds for exten- 
sion services in agriculture and home- 
making, to be carried on through the 
land-grant colleges. The appropriation 
made by the Smith-Lever Act in- 
creased gradually until it reached a 
maximum of $4,580,000. Subsequent 
legislation, particularly the Capper- 
Ketcham Act of 1928 and _ the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935 increased 
the amount available for this purpose. 
The sum of all Federal funds au- 
thorized for extension services for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, was 
$17,256,203.67. Under legislation now 
in effect the grants authorized for ex- 
tension purposes will ultimately in 
1942-43 reach a total of approximately 
$18,500,000. 

The Smith-Lever Act required the 
matching of Federal grants by state 
and local funds. This was the first 
major piece of educational legislation 


to adopt deliberately this new Federal 
policy that had been introduced in 
a somewhat casual way three years 
earlier, in 1911, in the comparatively 
minor Marine School Act. Under the 
Smith-Lever Act the Federal funds 
are available in amounts not to ex- 
ceed 50 per cent of the cost of the 
extension program, the remainder of 
the support being supplied by state 
or local sources. 

A new plan of making the allot- 
ments to the states was also intro- 
duced in the Smith-Lever Act. The 
appropriation first made a grant of 
$5,000 in a flat sum to each state and 
then authorized the distribution of the 
remainder of the fund to each state 
in accordance with the ratio of the 
rural population of that state to the 
total National rural population. The 
later Acts followed the same policy 
except that the amount of the flat 
grant was increased to $10,000 and 
finally to $30,000, and in_ the 
Bankhead-Jones Act the distribution 
of the remainder for extension services 
was on the basis of farm population 
instead of rural population. 


Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation 


The series of specific grants of 
Federal funds for educational pur- 
poses, beginning with the Morrill Act 
of 1862, all pertained to services in 
institutions of higher education. The 
Federal Government during the second 
decade of the twentieth century began 
to make grants-in-aid for other types 
of educational services. 

In 1917 Congress was persuaded to 
embark on a new venture in supporting 
educational facilities. This new pro- 
gram was embodied in the Smith- 
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Hughes Act providing Federal aid for 
vocational education in schools of 
less than college grade. The statute 
included extensive prescriptions re- 
garding the nature of the program to 
be maintained, and a Federal agency 
was created to supervise the service. 
Like the earlier Smith-Lever law, the 
Smith-Hughes Act required matching 
of the Federal funds by state and 
local funds. 

The amount of the Federal appro- 
priation in the Smith-Hughes Act in- 
creased gradually over a period of 
years to an annual total of $7,367,000. 
These amounts were subsequently in- 
creased by the George-Reed Act 
(1929), the George-Ellzey Act (1934), 
and the George-Deen Act (1936). The 
total amount authorized to be appro- 
priated for vocational education under 
acts in force in 1937-38 is $22,335,000 
annually, of which $21,785,000 is for 
distribution to the states, and $550,000 
for administration in the Federal 
agency. The distribution to the states 
is on the basis of population ratios, 
with guaranteed minimums to each 
state. 

Closely associated with the provi- 
sion of vocational education has been 
the program of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the physically disabled. Al- 
though not carried on to any con- 
siderable extent through the public 
school system, the service of rehabili- 
tating disabled persons is in a very 
real sense an educational program. 
Rehabilitation was first provided for 
persons disabled in military service 
(1918) and later (1920) for those dis- 
abled in industry or for any cause. 
The amounts of the grants for this 
purpose have been relatively small, 
the total annual Federal appropria- 


tion authorized at present being 
$1,938,000. The allotments are made 
to the states on the basis of total 
population, with a minimum of $10,000 
to each state. 


Military Training 


Another new policy in Federal rela- 
tions to education was introduced in 
the National Defense Act of 1920. 
Among the many provisions of this 
Act was one which authorized the co- 
operation of the Federal Government 
in providing military training for re- 
serve officers in secondary schools and 
colleges. 

The educational institutions accept- 
ing this co-operation are furnished 
Federal aid, not in money, but in per- 
sonnel, equipment and other facilities 
for conducting instruction in military 
science and tactics. The members of 
the teaching staff for military science 
are selected and assigned to the in- 
stitution by Federal authorities and 
their salaries are paid from Federal 
funds. The course of study is drawn 
up in Washington and the entire pro- 
gram of instruction is under Federal 
supervision and control. Examinations 
of the accomplishment attained by 
each institutional unit are made by 
officers of the United States Army. 
The equipment and uniforms are fur- 
nished to the men who are enrolled 
as students in these courses. The col- 
lege students enrolled in advanced 
courses in military science are given 
a stipend from Federal sources. This 
whole program, which is in operation 
in a large number of high schools and 
colleges, is unique in that the Federal 
grants are not in the form of lands 
or money but in the form of personnel 
and equipment and other services. 
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Educational Activities as 
Relief Measures 


A number of new policies in Federal 
relations to education, as previously 
described, were introduced in the 
decade between 1910 and 1920. The 
ensuing decade produced no important 
new developments in policy, although, 
as previously noted, there were addi- 
tional grants of funds under estab- 
lished policies. The depression of the 
1930’s, however, again produced some 
notable innovations in Federal policies 
with respect to education. 

With the beginning of the Roosevelt 
administration in 1933, the Federal 
Government began to assume large 
responsibilities for the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the people. One of 
the early discoveries was that the 
provision of education is a very ad- 
vantageous method of providing re- 
lief for unemployment. Certain of the 
agencies and activities established pri- 
marily for relief purposes began to 
develop educational programs. 

One of the first developments of 
this nature was the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps. At first education was al- 
most neglected in the program of the 
camps, but gradually this function has 
loomed larger and larger, until, in the 
recent legislation establishing the 
Civilian Conservation Corps on a con- 
tinuing basis for the next few years, 
Congress saw fit to lay considerable 
emphasis on the educational features 
of the program. 

Under the Federal Emergency Re- 
lief Administration and the Works 
Progress Administration there was de- 
veloped an extensive group of educa- 
tional services known as the Emer- 
gency Educational Program. The 


teachers for this program were drawn 
from relief rolls and paid from re- 
lief funds. Classes of many different 
types were maintained for adults; 
emergency freshman colleges were es- 
tablished in some centers; nursery 
schools were instituted; workers’ edu- 
cation received considerable stress; 
and a large amount of research bear- 
ing on educational problems was fos- 
tered under this program. 

The third type of Federal activity 
in education during the emergency 
was the program of grants to needy 
students, provided first through the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion and later through the National 
Youth Administration. By means of 
small grants of funds, earned by the 
students in socially desirable work 
under the supervision of the institu- 
tions attended, hundreds of thousands 
of young people who could not other- 
wise have afforded to continue in high 
school or college were enabled to carry 
on their educational activities. While 
the college students so aided were in 
most cases not actually from the re- 
lief rolls, they were, through these 
grants of funds, removed from the 
labor market and thus the grants 
served effectively to reduce unemploy- 
ment. 

The fourth type of Federal emer- 
gency activities in education consisted 
of direct grants to keep schools open. 
It was early discovered that in some 
regions public funds were so limited 
by the depression that schools would 
necessarily be closed after a term of 
only a few short months. This early 
closing of schools would in many in- 
stances throw the unemployed teach- 
ers on the relief rolls, besides denying 
educational opportunities to the chil- 
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dren. To meet this situation the Fed- 
eral Government provided grants of 
relief funds to keep schools open for 
the full term in the districts which 
would otherwise have had to close their 
schools early. 

Finally, the Federal Government 
provided large funds for public works 
as a means of relieving unemployment. 
A total of more than half a billion 
dollars from such funds has gone into 
the construction and renovation of 
public school buildings. During recent 
years practically all the public-school 
building construction of the country 
has been financed by these Federal 
grants and loans to local school sys- 
tems. 

It should be borne in mind that in 
the case of all these emergency pro- 
grams the primary objectives have 
been relief. Education has been sec- 
ondary or incidental. Furthermore, it 
must also be remembered that prac- 
tically all of these programs were in- 
stituted with unprecedented haste. One 
can scarcely stop long to argue about 
the niceties of jurisdiction when people 
are starving. A result has been the 
establishment of what amounts to a 
Federal system of education, as yet 
incomplete and unco-ordinated, but 
nevertheless exhibiting an extensive 
provision of educational services un- 
der Federal control and without any 
close relationship, in most instances, 
to the long existing state and local 
school systems. 

Some voices have been raised in 
protest against what has been termed 
an invasion of states’ rights in edu- 
cation in connection with the emer- 
gency programs. As economic condi- 
tions begin to clear up, there will un- 
doubtedly be a disposition to inquire 


as to whether the Federal Government 
is embarking permanently on a new 
policy of providing educational serv- 
ices, or whether these emergency pro- 
grams are to be gradually taken over 
and merged with the established pro- 
grams maintained by state and local 
school systems. 


Relationship Between Support 
and Control 


The evolution of policy in the 
United States with respect to Federal 
grants-in-aid has followed an interest- 
ing trend. In summary, its beginning 
can be traced in the Federal land 
grants for unspecified educational pur- 
poses. Next came the Morrill Act in 
1862 providing grants of land for col- 
leges of agriculture and mechanic arts. 
Then came the succession of acts 
granting funds in increasing amounts 
for extending and enriching the serv- 
ices of these colleges. In 1917 the 
policy of aiding vocational education 
at the secondary-school level was in- 
troduced. Following closely thereafter 
was the policy of supporting a pro- 
gram of military training in the exist- 
ing schools and colleges. The assump- 
tion of complete Federal responsibility 
for very extensive educational services 
in connection with relief measures dur- 
ing the depression marks the final step 
that has thus far been taken in the 
evolution of Federal grants for aid 
to education. 

Throughout this history of grants 
for educational purposes it is readily 
possible to trace the gradual increase 
that has taken place in Federal con- 
trol. The original land grants were 
accompanied by practically no con- 
trol, but later, as it began to be evi- 
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dent that some of the states had not 
administered their funds wisely, con- 
gress began to make some stipula- 
tions concerning the price at which 
land was to be sold or the manner in 
which the funds were to be handled. 

The first Morrill Act carried very 
few limitations, but the later acts 
which expanded the services of the 
land-grant colleges have carried an 
increasing number of restrictions and 
controls. The Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 went very far in the direction of 
specifying the details of the program 
of vocational education to be followed, 
and the Federal administration of 
vocational education has also taken 
over much of the authority that under 
other circumstances might belong to 
the state and local school systems. 

In the emergency educational] pro- 
grams initiated during the depression, 
the Federal Government has assumed 
complete control. There is some coop- 
eration with state and local sponsors of 
educational projects, but the regula- 
tions for the maintenance of these pro- 
grams are laid down in Washington or 
by the Federal officers assigned to the 
control of the programs in the states. 

A review of the history of Federal 
grants for educational purposes war- 
rants a generalization to the effect 
that, as the amount of Federal funds 
has increased, the Federal controls 
over the programs that are supported 
by these funds have also increased. 
The increase in Federal control seems 
not to be due solely, however, to the 
increases in the size of the grants. In 
many instances the increments of Fed- 
era] contro) can be traced definitely to 
abuses or maladministration of the 
educational program by the state. 

An illustration from the recently 


enacted George-Deen law will make 
this point clear. Section 6A of the Act 
introduces a new Federal control, a 
prescription against so-called plant- 
training programs. A very definite 
reason for the insertion of this new 
prescription was the unsound, even 
vicious, types of program that a few 
of the states had permitted and en- 
couraged, whereby unpaid “students,” 
working in factories under foremen 
who were paid as “teachers,” learning 
speed-up methods which were labeled 
“vocational education,” produced 
products which were sold in the open 
market for the profit of private manu- 
facturing concerns. To prevent such 
abuses, occasioned by weak or negli- 
gent state and local school administra- 
tors, the Congress felt it necessary to 
introduce a further measure of Federal 
control and hence Section 6A was in- 
cluded in the Act. 

The history of Federal grants-in- 
aid to education indicates clearly that 
support and control are not likely to 
be separated very far. Whenever the 
Federal Government supplies funds 
for education, it may confidently be 
expected to follow these funds with 
more or less control. That certain types 
of Federal control may be entirely 
beneficial has been amply demon- 
strated in the existing program of 
grants-in-aid to education. 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE 
or EDUCATION 


The Federal Government maintains 
another type of relationship with edu- 
cation through the United States Of- 
fice of Education. This agency was 
established first in 1867 for the pur- 
pose of gathering information about 
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education, and stimulating and pro- 
moting its development. Organized 
first as a department of the executive 
branch but without a representative 
in the President’s cabinet, it was in 
1869 changed to an office in the De- 
partment of the Interior. In 1870 the 
title of the office was changed to 
Bureau of Education, but in 1929 the 
earlier title, Office of Education, was 
restored. The agency still remains as 
one of the important subordinate units 
in the Department of the Interior. 

The United States Office of Educa- 
tion, ever since its establishment, has 
rendered a valuable service in collect- 
ing and publishing statistics of edu- 
cation, in conducting research studies, 
and in providing leadership for the 
study of educational problems. The 
quality of the leadership in the Of- 
fice has varied considerably from time 
to time, and its limited budget and re- 
stricted salary levels have not always 
permitted the assembling of a staff 
that was commensurate with the pos- 
sibilities of service. 

Furthermore, the Office of Educa- 
tion has been totally lacking in au- 
thority for the collection of the very 
statistics that are its object of special 
concern. The Federal Government at 
present has no legal power to require 
the state and local school systems and 
the many private educational agencies 
to submit and provide reports. The Of- 
fice of Education is thus forced to 
depend chiefly on the co-operation of 
the operating agencies for such facts 
and figures as it is able to gather. As 
a result, its published statistics do not 
present as complete and well-analyzed 
a picture of the educational program 
in the United States as would be de- 
sirable, 


Commendable efforts have been put 
forth by the Office of Education for 
the development of the statistics and 
reporting service, and in spite of the 
handicaps the published reports have 
shown steady improvement, particu- 
larly in late years. During the depres- 
sion the Office of Education has been 
especially handicapped by restrictions 
in its budget for printing, and as a 
result many of the important publi- 
cations and reports have been greatly 
delayed. 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMISSION 
oF STATES 


The evolution of Federal policies in 
education revolves largely around the 
grants that have been made for edu- 
cational purposes, and the Office of 
Education has been the agency from 
which national leadership in education 
has been expected. There are, however, 
other less spectacular aspects of the 
Federal relations to educational or- 
ganization and services that deserve 
consideration. One of these is the pro- 
vision made for education in the terri- 
tories at the time of their organization 
as governments. 

With few exceptions, the states ad- 
mitted to the Union have first been 
organized as territories. In the terri- 
torial stage, the people and their 
government are under more or less 
direct supervision of the Federal 
Government. An Act of Congress is 
required to organize the territory as 
a governmental agency, and this or- 
ganic act becomes the basic law of the 
territory, its constitution so to speak, 
until it is admitted to statehood. 

A study of these organic acts for 
the territories reveals the fact that in 
every instance Congress has required 
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the maintenance of an educational sys- 
tem in the territories it has organized. 
Inasmuch as these organic acts more 
or less set the pattern for the later 
state government when the territory 
achieves statehood, Congress may 
quite properly be said to have fathered 
the system of education in most of the 
present states of the Union. 

Furthermore, each territory must be 
granted specific authorization to apply 
for admission as a state, and Congress 
in the case of some of the states, has 
gone rather far in specifying condi- 
tions under which the application may 
be made for admission. In the case of 
at least one state Congress specified 
very clearly the requirement of the 
maintenance of a public school system 
as a part of the proposed state govern- 
mental organization. 

Finally, Congress has power to ap- 
prove the proposed constitution of a 
new state before admitting it to the 
Union. It is significant that no state 
constitution has been approved which 
did not carry provision for an edu- 
cational system. Although no constitu- 
tion has ever been disapproved for the 
reason of lack of such provision, it 
seems clear that the statesmen in the 
budding commonwealths, in drafting 
their constitutions, have well under- 
stood that the inclusion of provisions 
for education was necessary in order 
to obtain Congressional approval. 

The policy and attitude of the Fed- 
eral Government toward territorial or- 
ganization and the admission of new 
states show no marked evolution with 
respect to educational features. The 
analysis shows, however, that the Fed- 
eral Government has been vitally con- 
cerned in seeing that each new state 
makes provision for the maintenance 
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of a suitable educational system. 


AREAS UNDER SPECIAL FEDERAL 
JURISDICTIONS 

The Federal Government is solely 
responsible for the education of chil- 
dren living in areas under its special 
jurisdiction. These include the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Territories of 
Hawaii and Alaska, the Island Pos- 
sessions, such as Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, American Samoa, and 
Guam, the Panama Canal Zone, and 
the special Federal reservations in- 
cluding such areas as National Parks, 
National Forests, the military reserva- 
tions, etc. In addition the Federal 
yovernment assumes full responsi- 
bility for the education of Indians and 
the natives of Alaska. 

The policies followed in Federal 
educational services in these various 
areas differ markedly. Even a super- 
ficial analysis indicates that, in mak- 
ing provisions for these areas over 
which it exercises special jurisdiction, 
the Federal Government has the in- 
tention of providing excellent educa- 
tional service. This fact indicates the 
basic concern of the Federal Govern- 
ment for education in the United 
States. Apparently, however, there 
has never been any well-considered 
and unified policy adopted for edu- 
cational services in these areas under 
special Federal jurisdiction. Instead, 
the problem of education for each area 
has been met as the occasion arose. 
The resulting confusion leaves much 
to be desired by way of educational 
provisions. 

TRAINING OF GOVERNMENTAL 
PERSONNEL 


No complete inventory has ever 
been made of the educational serv- 
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ices actually carried on under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Government for 
the training of its own personnel. Con- 
spicuous examples of such training 
facilities are the Military Academy at 
West Point, the Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, and the Coast Guard 
Academy at New London. In academic 
circles the graduate school of the De- 
partment of Agriculture is widely 
recognized and its certificates of credit 
are acceptable at practically all the 
better graduate schools of America. 
The educational program of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has developed 
as an important feature of this new 
governmental agency. From _ these 
rather large scale enterprises, the edu- 
cational provisions of the departments 
of the Federal Government range all 
the way down to occasional training 
classes for accountants and clerical 
staff members which are maintained 
by numerous Federal bureaus and of- 
fices. 

It is important to observe that these 
educational activities in Federal de- 
partments are at present entirely unco- 
ordinated. The programs have been 
set up primarily as service agencies 
for the Departments concerned, rather 
than with any thought of their contri- 
butions to education as such. Much 
duplication of service undoubtedly 
exists. Possibly greater efficiency and 
a more effective program might result 
if some Federal agency were given 
the responsibility of co-ordinating 
these numerous educational services 
for the training of governmental per- 
sonnel. 


SuMMaRY AND CoNCLUSION 


Although the Constitution of the 


United States makes no mention of 
education as a function of the Federal 
Government, actually the Govern- 
ment is engaged in education in a 
very large way. According to present 
interpretations of the Constitution, 
there seems no doubt whatever that 
its educational activities are entirely 
within the scope of the proper func- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

The outstanding educational activ- 
ity of the Federal Government has 
been the granting of land and money 
for the support of education. In a 
less striking manner the Federal Gov- 
ernment has displayed its interest in 
education through provisions for mili- 
tary training, by the establishment 
and maintenance of the Federal Office 
of Education, by the organization acts 
for the territories, by provisions of 
educational service in areas under spe- 
cial Federal jurisdiction, and by pro- 
viding through the regular depart- 
mental budgets for the training of its 
own personnel. 

New policies in the relations of the 
Federal Government to education un- 
der state and local jurisdiction are 
being introduced at an ever accelerat- 
ing rate, and the evolution of policies 
in this area is undoubtedly far from 
complete. Without question the next 
decade or at least the next generation 
will witness still further development 
of Federal policies in relation to public 
education. The trends now in evidence 
indicate that the direction of these new 
policies will probably be toward a 
larger participation of the Federal 
Government in the educational serv- 
ices which have heretofore been con- 
sidered the special province of states 
and local communities. 





Cuapter II 


FEDERAL RELATIONS TO EDUCATION IN OUTLYING PARTS 


KatHERINE M. Cook 


An understanding of the develop- 
ment of education in the territories 
and insular possessions of the United 
States and the relations which the 
Federal Government has established 
and maintained to education in each, 
necessitates keeping in mind the his- 
torical background of their acquisi- 
tion, the objectives involved and 
manner of their acquirement, the 
social and economic conditions of the 
people concerned, and the general 
policy of the Federal Government, in 
so far as there is such a policy, with 
respect to their ultimate political 
destiny. 

With the acquisition of Alaska in 
1867 the United States ventured into 
new fields, new so far as the idea of 
adding non-adjacent territory is con- 
cerned; new, too, in that it assumed 
responsibility for the political as- 
similation of peoples alien in race and 
culture to the prevailing population, 
at that time chiefly of Northern Eu- 
ropean stock. To be sure, acquiring 
new territory was no departure from 
established procedure. Heretofore, 
however, the acquisition of territory 
was more or less in the interests of 
expansion due to normal increase in, 
or acquisition of population uncer 
traditional circumstances, 2.e., migra- 
tion from Europe, almost entirely. 
Alaska was not acquired because of 
the need for more territory nor was 
there any definite intention of coloniz- 
ing the territory with people from the 
United States, at least not at the time 
of its acquisition. There was no senti- 


ment in the United States at the time, 
either for an extensive empire or for 
jurisdiction over people with an estab- 
lished political and cultural status. It 
is not surprising, then, that the pur- 
chase of Alaska failed to meet the ap- 
proval of a large part of the people 
of the United States. Indeed, it was 
for many years considered an extrava- 
gance on the part of Secretary of State 
Seward, the man whose statesmanship 
was primarily responsible. 

The acquisition of Alaska was fol- 
lowed by years of practically entire 
neglect of the territory and of the 
people living in it, due primarily to 
its remoteness, the difficulties involved 
in reaching it, and the hardships con- 
nected with living there, but due also 
to the lack of interest of the American 
people, already in possession of a 
vast frontier stretching from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Pacific Ocean then 
awaiting development, in new terri- 
tory. 

Not until the Spanish War period 
when both world sentiment and the 
turn of fortune pointed in the direction 
of territorial expansion, was the prece- 
dent set by the acquisition of Alaska 
again followed. As an immediate re- 
sult of the Spanish American War, the 
Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico and 
Guam came under the jurisdiction of 
the American Government. The an- 
nexation of Hawaii occurred almost 
simultaneously as an indirect if not an 
immediate effect of the war itself and 
of the changed sentiment toward the 
acquisition of territory, at least for 
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purposes of defense. By 1903 we had 
acquired through treaty and purchase 
American Samoa and the Canal Zone; 
in 1917, by purchase from Denmark, 
the territory long negotiated for in the 
West Indies, now known as the Virgin 
Islands. This vast territory, distributed 
the Globe around, adds approximately 
15 million people—many of them citi- 
zens, differing in race, culture, lan- 
guage, and traditions as widely as in 
geographical distribution—to our pop- 
ulation. 

The objectives for acquiring these 
several territories were hardly akin to 
those of European nations, with an 
age-old colonial tradition, in their 
varied acquisitions of territory. In 
general, European countries have 
taken over territories outlying from 
their original borders for rather defi- 
nite political, economic, and social 
ends—surplus populations, definite 
trade needs, the desire for imperial 
power are examples. Generally speak- 
ing, these were not felt needs of the 
people of the United States when most 
of the outlying areas were acquired. 
Jurisdiction over the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico resulted from, if it was 
not necessitated by, the Spanish- 
American War. In the acquisition of 
the Virgin Islands, the Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, the Canal Zone, the 
need for outlying defense stations of- 
fered a motive, an indirect result of 
experience during the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Hawaii came to the United 
States through voluntary annexation. 

In general, it seems fair to conclude 
that much of the outlying territory 
was acquired as a result of circum- 
stances rather than because of an 
accepted policy in their acquisition. 
Probably because of a combination of 


circumstances, the differences in cul- 
ture and race of the peoples in the 
areas concerned; the wide distribution 
of territory; the corresponding variety 
of considerations which would neces- 
sarily govern the formulation of defi- 
nite policies for their future and for 
their immediate government, and last 
but by no means least, the attitude of 
the people of the United States, noth- 
ing corresponding to colonial policies 
of European countries has been 
adopted toward our outlying parts. 
An exception to this statement must 
be made in regard to the Philippine 
Islands where eventual independence 
has been the expressed goal from the 
beginning, and to the government of 
the Canal Zone. 

In creating the Territory of Alaska 
and in annexing Hawaii as a territory, 
there is what is generally accepted as 
the implied policy, of finally raising 
each to the status of a state. The re- 
luctance of Congress to satisfy this 
ambition on the part of the two terri- 
tories during recent sessions has given 
rise to some doubts as to the realiza- 
tion of the policy in the near future. 
The political status of Puerto Rico, 
and that of the Virgin Islands, have 
not been defined and education prob- 
ably suffers somewhat as a result. 
Legislation proposed recently in con- 
gress concerned with Guam and Sa- 
moa, is one of the indications of a felt 
need there for improved conditions in 
education. In our relations with our 
various outlying parts we have appar- 
ently been consistent in one—the 
encouragement of public education. 
Under American jurisdiction almost 
simultaneously with the acquisition of 
new areas public education has been 
established, or facilities extended and 
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improved—which, while inadequate, 
are at least superior in quality and ex- 
tent to those previously available. In 
all areas at least the principle of free, 
universal education has been estab- 
lished. Owing to the variety of proce- 
dures existing in the territories and 
outlying posessions as indicated in the 
foregoing, one must trace Federal reia- 
tionships in education as they exist in 
each separately. There is relatively 
little similarity among them in this 
respect. 
EpucATION IN ALASKA 

In Alaska, the first non-adjacent 
territory to be acquired, the Federal 
Government assumes responsibility for 
the education of the natives. For a 
long period after its purchase, Alaska 
was almost literally a no-man’s land 
from the point of view of government 
and _ publicly-supported education. 
Such schools as existed were estab- 
lished and maintained by American 
and Russian missionaries and avail- 
able to a limited number of children. 
Not until 1884 did the Government of 
the United States provide definitely for 
public education. In that year congress 
assigned responsibility for the educa- 
tion of the natives to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and made a small ap- 
propriation for the establishment of 
schools. Under adverse conditions, 
with limited funds and heroic disregard 
of hardships on the part of officials of 
the Bureau of Education, to which 
responsibility was delegated by the 
Secretary of the Interior, schools were 
established for both white and native 
children of Alaska. 

Fortunately the early Commission- 
ers of Education, particularly William 
T. Harris, an educator of eminence, 
though hampered by exasperating de- 


lays in securing appropriations ade- 
quate to the needs of the Alaskan 
situation, laid the foundation for the 
school system on principles as sound 
today as they were when initiated. 
Recognizing the need for economic 
rehabilitation and adjustment to the 
changing conditions under way with 
the advent of white men in large num- 
bers, to which growing knowledge of 
the resources of Alaska, particularly 
the discovery of gold, led, as well as 
the need for medical care and health 
education which changed conditions of 
living made imperative, the school 
program was developed to meet these 
needs almost from its inception. One 
of the first efforts of the educational 
officials was toward improving the seri- 
ous economic situation of the natives 
through the importation of reindeer 
from Siberia and later from Lapland. 
The first importations were financed 
by private funds; later, through con- 
gressional appropriations. The indus- 
try thrived despite difficulties and has 
become one of the important means of 
making a livelihood on the part of the 
Eskimos. Other adjustments of the 
school program to meet economic needs 
were made early in its establishment, 
including introduction of practical 
home-making, health instruction, and 
training for occupations suitable to the 
Alaskan situation. 

The urgent need for medical care 
was recognized from the establishment 
of schools. At first physicians and 
teacher nurses were employed as school 
teachers in certain centers. Later, when 
appropriations became available, med- 
ical centers with hospitals either in 
separate buildings or as an integral 
part of the school plant were estab- 
lished. Practically from the beginning 
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it was necessary to distribute food and 
clothing for indigent natives. Schools, 
located usually in the center of the 
village, became the centers of economic 
and social activities. 

As the number of white settlers 
increased, localities developed into 
school districts and schools for white 
children were established in a number 
of communities able to support them. 
This plan led to the development of 
the present territorial school system 
resembling substantially school sys- 
tems in the 48 states. The territorial 
system provides educational facilities, 
elementary and secondary, for children 
of white and mixed blood and second- 
ary education for whites and some na- 
tives. The Federal Government con- 
tributes to the territorial system funds 
for vocational education; for exten- 
sion work and an experimental station 
in the Land Grant College of Alaska, 
and contributes the “Alaska fund,” 
amounting to approximately $50,000 
per year to the territorial system. The 
education of natives, with medical 
care, some supervision of the reindeer 
industry, aid to the indigent, continue 
to be Federal responsibilities carried 
on under the supervision of the schools 
now directed by the Office of Indian 
Affairs of the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The Federal Government, then, sup- 
ports and administers schools for the 
natives of Alaska. The territorial sys- 
tem operates much as state school sys- 
tems in the 48 states. Support is from 
local sources except for the Federal 
funds indicated. 


EpucATION IN HAWAII 


We come next in order of acquisi- 


tion to the insular areas acquired 
about the time of the Spanish Ameri- 
can War. Hawaii was annexed to the 
United States in 1898 with the status 
of a territory which it still maintains. 
Relationships of the Federal Govern- 
ment to civil government in general, 
including education, are similar to 
those which were maintained in the 
several territories of continental Uni- 
ted States before they attained state- 
hood. Financially the Federal Govern- 
ment assumes no special responsibility 
for the maintenance of schools, con- 
tributing only as it does to the states 
in continental United States through 
the several funds to land grant colleges 
and for vocational education. Admin- 
istratively, however, the Federal Gov- 
ernment maintains 4 close relationship. 
The Department of the Interior, 
through its Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions, maintains super- 
vision over affairs in the territory. The 
Secretary of the Interior appoints the 
governor, who in turn appoints the 
school commissioners and the super- 
intendent of public instruction who 
have charge of the school system. 
The history of the school system in 
Hawaii is an interesting one which 
can but briefly be referred to here. 
Hawaii had an established public 
school system in which English was 
the language of instruction at the time 
it became a part of the United States. 
At that time (as during its early his- 
tory under the jurisdiction of the 
United States), many of the teachers 
were from the mainland and ideals 
concerned with school standards prev- 
alent on the continent had been trans- 
ferred and were well established in 
Hawaii. Indeed, Hawaii had become 
Americanized in a very real sense and 
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in a variety of ways and had looked 
toward its close neighbor, the United 
States, for governmental and social 
standards and ideals long before it 
became a part of it. 

At the time of annexation Hawaii 
had a school enrollment of approxi- 
mately 12,000 children and was spend- 
ing about $250,000 for schools annual- 
ly, not an undue burden for a pros- 
perous population which at that time 
numbered about 100,000. It was in the 
development of Hawaii along modern 
lines toward economic and commercial 
prosperity and toward adjustment to 
western civilization, that serious social 
and educational problems arose. It was 
the development of, first, sugar, then 
pineapple and coffee plantations on a 
large scale, and the importation of 
laborers in constantly increasing num- 
bers, from the orient chiefly but also 
as time went on, from Portugal, Korea, 
and later the Philippines and Puerto 
Rico, which accompanied this develop- 
ment, that brought about unprece- 
dented problems in education. There 
were two problems—practically un- 
precedented in American experience at 
the time—the sudden influx of children 
in large numbers, apparently all reach- 
ing school age at the same time, and 
the multiplicity of languages used in 
the homes from which they came. Al- 
most overnight thousands of children 
who spoke no English but a variety of 
languages, knocked at the school doors. 
There were neither buildings, class- 
rooms, nor teachers in adequate num- 
bers to care for them. Teaching prob- 
lems resulting from the number of 
languages, the variety of races and 
racial] mixtures represented, the eco- 
nomic and cultural status of the homes 
from which the children came, were 


new to the experience of the teachers, 
most of whom were being brought from 
the mainland as rapidly as develop- 
ment of the school organization per- 
mitted. Even as late as 1930 a study 
of the racial composition of the popu- 
lation of Hawaii lists more than 11 
races in the make-up of the total popu- 
lation, probably all represented in the 
school enrollment. 

From this unpromising beginning 
there has grown a modern school sys- 
tem, reaching practically all the chil- 
dren in the five populated islands of 
the group under centralized adminis- 
trative control. By 1932, when the 
school population had apparently be- 
come stabilized, there were enrolled 
approximately 80,000 children under 
the direction of more than 2,600 teach- 
ers. In organization and curriculum, in 
qualifications of teachers, quality of 
buildings, term length, and similar 
characteristics, the system resembles 
systems of similar size on the main- 
land. An outstanding achievement of 
the Hawaiian system is the equitabili- 
ty of educational opportunity achieved 
among rural and urban communities. 

The school system of Hawaii, sup- 
ported wholly from Territorial funds, 
is organized on the 6-3-3 plan and 
headed by the University of Hawaii 
which offers educational opportunities 
similar to those offered by state uni- 
versities on the continent. In general 
charge of the school system is the 
board of commissioners and the super- 
intendent of public instruction, all of 
whom are appointed by the governor 
of the territory. The territorial depart- 
ment of education is staffed much as 
are state departments of education. 
Each of the five islands is a county 
and is in charge of a superintendent 
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of schools whose functions resemble 
somewhat those of county superin- 
tendents in the several states. They 
are appointed by the superintendent 
of public instruction on the basis of 
educational qualifications, a policy 
which exists in only a few of the 


states. 


EpUCATION IN THE Paciric ISLANDS 
UNDER THE NAvy 


In Guam and Samoa the Federal 
Government assumes considerable re- 
sponsibility for administrative. control 
of education. In both the schools are 
administered by chaplains of the 
Navy. In Guam the Secretary of the 
Navy nominates and the President of 
the United States commissions a Navy 
officer as governor. The governor in 
turn appoints a chaplain as chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the school system. 
He is responsible for the preparation 
of the budget, selection, salaries and 
supervision of the teachers, for the 
course of study offered, and the like. 
There is no insular board with au- 
thority over the schools. Congress 
makes no regular appropriation for the 
schools, which are, however, supported 
from funds allocated to the Navy for 
general governmental activities in 
Guam. 

The teachers are natives of Guam. 
Public schools are on the elementary 
level only and the majority of the 
3,500 to 4,000 children usually en- 
rolled, are in the first six grades. Op- 
portunities in the upper elementary 
grades—7th and 8th—are open to rela- 
tively few children. 

In American Samoa, the adminis- 
trative organization for schools differs 
somewhat from that in Guam; authori- 
ty is centered in the governor who 


appoints and delegates responsibility 
for schools to a chaplain of the Navy, 
as in Guam. There is, however, a board 
of education of 6 members, 3 of whom 
are ex-officio and 3 of whom are natives 
appointed by the Governor represent- 
ing each of the three districts into 
which American Samoa is divided. The 
board acts largely in an advisory ca- 
pacity. Its recommendations and those 
of the superintendent of education, a 
Navy chaplain, are reviewed by the 
governor. 

The cost of education in American 
Samoa is borne wholly by the island 
government which allots some finan- 
cial assistance to three private schools 
which offer advanced work on the 
upper grade and secondary school 
level. An elementary school program 
only is universally available. Attend- 
ance is compulsory through the first 
four grades. 

In both Guam and Samoa instruc- 
tion is in English. Hygiene and health 
receive special emphasis in the curricu- 
lum. 


EDUCATION IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


In the Virgin Islands, as in Hawaii, 
a public school system with English as 
the language of instruction, was estab- 
lished at the time the Islands were 
purchased from Denmark. Educational 
opportunities were extended, however, 
and courses on the secondary school 
level provided under the new regime. 

From 1917 when the Virgin Islands 
were purchased from Denmark, until 
June, 1931, affairs in the Virgin 
Islands, civil and educational, were 
controlled and administered by the 
Navy Department. In 1931 control 
was transferred to the Department of 
the Interior and civil government es- 
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tablished. The Virgin Islands, like 
Hawaii, are under the general supervi- 
sion of the Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions of the Department 
of the Interior. Officials of this Divi- 
sion are directly in charge of Federal 
Government activities in the Virgin 
Islands, including educational activi- 
ties conducted with Federal Emergen- 
cy Relief funds. 

The regular school system of the 
Virgin Islands, elementary and sec- 
ondary, is administered by two super- 
intendents of schools, one for each 
municipality into which the islands are 
divided. The superintendents of schools 
are appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior on nomination of the governor 
of the islands who is an appointee of 
the Secretary of the Interior. One su- 
perintendent administers schools in the 
municipality composed of the Islands 
of St. Thomas and St. James; the other 
administers schools of the second mu- 
nicipality which is the Island of St. 
Croix. The school superintendents are 
responsible primarily to the governor. 

In each of the municipalities there 
is an advisory board made up of resi- 
dents of the respective municipalities. 
The functions of the boards include 
recommending to the governor such 
changes in school organization and 
curricula as they consider desirable. 
They regulate their own organization 
and conduct. The superintendent of 
schools acts as secretary but has no 
vote. 

Schools are organized on the 6-3-3 
plan. Both junior and senior high 
schools are available in both munici- 
palities. The program of studies re- 
sembles that offered in the schools of 
the United States with adaptations to 
loca] conditions and needs. Teachers 


in the elementary schools are drawn 
from the native population. The high 
school staffs are made up from both 
natives and teachers from the conti- 
nent. The Virgin Islands have an ex- 
cellent record for enrollment and at- 
tendance at school. Practically 100 per 
cent of the children of school age are 
enrolled and average daily attendance 
is between 95 and 100 per cent (data 
for 19382), 

Since the Virgin Islands are not 
economically self-sufficient, congress 
makes a regular appropriation for the 
support of all government activities, 
including schools. The congressional 
appropriation is augmented by funds 
raised locally within the islands. 
Schools are supported, therefore, from 
direct appropriations from government 
funds raised in part from island rev- 
enues and in part from congressional 
appropriations. There is no fixed allot- 
ment made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the support of the schools; 
the proportion assumed by the Federal 
Government and by local sources is 
not, therefore, available. Sources rea- 
sonably authoritative have estimated 
the Federal Government’s contribution 
between 40 and 50 per cent of the total 


cost. 
EDUCATION IN PuERTO Rico 


At the present time Puerto Rico 
offers probably more serious problems 
in education than any other outlying 
part, Among the most obvious of the 
many reasons responsible are the eco- 
nomic situation, the indefinite status 
of her relationship to the United States, 
and the changing policies in regard to 
the language of instruction in the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Puerto Rico is among the most 
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densely populated regions of the Unit- 
ed States, and its resources are almost 
wholly agricultural of the industrial- 
ized type. Independent small farming, 
raising crops for home and family 
consumption, has given way almost 
entirely to that carried on by large es- 
tates and companies, sugar companies 
in particular. The total population and 
the school population have increased 
rapidly since American occupation. 
Despite the difficulties of the situa- 
tion the people of Puerto Rico estab- 
lished almost immediately after the 
close of the Spanish American War a 
complete school system supported en- 
tirely from insular funds. “On their 
slender resources, less than one-sixth 
of the per capita wealth of the United 
States, the people of Puerto Rico have 
built this monumental establishment 
from the ground up in the short space 
of 25 years. The history of education 
in continental United States knows no 
parallel achievement.’ In 1931 the 
people of Puerto Rico were maintain- 
ing this school system at a cost of 
about one-third of their total govern- 
ment revenue. However, despite this 
effort on the part of the taxpayers and 
the relatively generous allotment for 
education, schools were provided for 
only about 40 per cent of the children 
of school age in the year indicated. 
Funds for schoo] support are allocated 
from regular insular funds appropri- 
ated by the legislature of Puerto Rico 
for all governmental purposes. While 
the insular fund is augmented some- 
what from local municipal funds, col- 
lected through taxation, practically all 





1Survey of the public educational system of 
Porto Rico. Made under the direction of the In- 
ternational institute of Teachers college, Columbia 
university, 1926, 453 pp, (Studies of the Inter- 
national institute of Teachers college, Columbia 
University, No. 8.) 


of the money for school support is from 
insular sources. 

Administratively the schools are in 
charge of a Commissioner of Educa- 
tion appointed by the President of the 
United States and responsible primari- 
ly to the governor of Puerto Rico, also 
appointed by the President. There is 
no insular board of education. Local 
schools are in charge of a superintend- 
ent appointed by the Commissioner of 
Education, whose duties correspond 
somewhat to local superintendents in 
continental United States except that 
the superintendent is responsible to the 
commissioner of education rather than 
to the local school board. In each local 
municipal district there is a school di- 
rector appointed by the mayor who 
acts as business manager for the school 
system. 

The prevailing school organization is 
on the 8-4 plan. In rural communities 
relatively few children attend school 
long enough to reach the secondary 
schools. To meet the special needs of 
the rural areas, schools, known as sec- 
ond unit schools, have been organized, 
resembling somewhat the junior high 
school plan in continental United 
States. The second unit schools usually 
accept children from the third or 
fourth grade and offer a practical pro- 
gram in agriculture, shop work, home- 
making, and industries appropriate to 
the Puerto Rican situation, of eight 
years’ duration. Unfortunately, owing 
to the cost of such schools, they are 
not universally available in rural 
areas. Their number is, however, in- 
creasing. 

Puerto Rico is the only outlying part 
of the United States in which English 
is not the sole medium of instruction. 
The objective set up for the Island so 
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far as language is concerned following 
American occupation was that of bi- 
lingualism. The attainment of ability 
in both English and Spanish is still an 
objective of the schools. Policies con- 
cerned with methods of teaching Eng- 
lish and Spanish have differed from 
time to time. Sometimes the changes 
have been in the nature of promoting 
experimentation. Now, as preceding 
American occupation, the people are 
largely Spanish-speaking, although a 
large percentage of the population 
speaks English also. The present policy 
in the schools is that of teaching sub- 
ject matter in the lower elementary 
grades in Spanish, with English as a 
special study. The aim is gradually to 
replace Spanish as basic as the chil- 
dren progress through the schools. 

The political future of Puerto Rico, 
as all the world knows, is still indefi- 
nite. Apparently this indefiniteness is 
at least one cause of a certain type of 
political unrest which from time to 
time appears to affect the language 
situation in the schools. However, lan- 
guage instruction is becoming more 
and more recognized as an educational 
problem, eventual solution of which 
will come through research and experi- 
mentation. 


EDUCATION IN THE PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE 


The acquisition of the Canal Zone 
and the completing of the Canal are 
both so recent as to be within the mem- 
ory of a high percentage, if not the 
majority, of the people of the United 
States. The territory was acquired by 
purchase and treaty in 1903. The 
Canal itself, however, was not opened 
until 1920. From the acquisition of the 
Canal Zone and the initiation of the 





stupendous engineering project. which 
has resulted in the uniting of the two 
great oceans and the fulfillment of the 
dream of a passage by water from the 
west to the east which began with 
Columbus, responsibility for the so- 
cial as well as the economic welfare 
of the people who live in the Zone has 
been assumed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Panama Canal and the 
Canal Zone are under the jurisdiction 
of the War Department. Residents of 
the Zone are furnished housing accom- 
modations, hospitals and _ schools, 
among other advantages by the 
Federal Government, without charge. 
Even property and sales taxes, the 
accepted fate of man in general, need 
not disturb the residents of the Canal 
Zone. Other advantages such as re- 
duced railroad and steamship fares, the 
privilege of purchasing such necessary 
supplies as food, clothing and the like, 
from the Government commissaries are 
provided by the Federal Government. 

Schools are supported by the Gov- 
ernment of the Panama Canal with 
direct appropriations made by the 
Congress of the United States. “School 
privileges are offered to children of all 
residents of the Zone, including em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal, children 
of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
personnel and other gold personnel 
resident on the Isthmus.” 

Separate schools are maintained for 
white and colored children. They are 
under the direction of a superintend- 
ent of schools, selected by the Gover- 
nor of the Zone, who is a professional 
officer with a staff of three assistant 
superintendents and office assistants. 
The office of the superintendent of 
schools is an integral part of the gov- 
ernment of the Panama Canal. The 
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schools for white children are organ- 
ized on the 6-3-3-2 plan, 6 elementary 
grades, 3 junior high, and 3 senior high 
school grades and a junior college 
offering 2 years of work. The junior 
college is supported by tuition funds 
but housed by the school system. Of 
the three assistant superintendents, 
two devote full time to the white 
schools. 

In organization and program the 
schools are definitely and consciously 
patterned after those in continental 
United States. Residents of the Zone 
travel back and forth frequently, 
sometimes for relatively prolonged 
periods. Due to the fact that climatic 
conditions in the tropics are recognized 
as unsuited for prolonged and continu- 
ous residence for many whose perma- 
nent homes are in the Zone, the chil- 
dren sometimes find it desirable to 
spend occasional periods of time in the 
schools of the states, either because of 
parental visits or because of residence 
with relatives. Young people preparing 
for college generally plan to complete 
college courses in the states. It is, 
therefore, logical and desirable from 
the point of view of Canal employees, 
Army and Navy personnel, that the 
schools be as like those in the states 
as is consistent with good school prac- 
tice. 

It should not be inferred that the 
plan indicated means that local adap- 
tations are overlooked, or that there 
is failure to meet social and vocational 
needs of the youth who plan to con- 
tinue to live and find a means of mak- 
ing a living in the Canal Zone. In the 
elementary and junior high school 
grades, activity and experience units 
are as important in the curricular pro- 
gram as in progressive schools in the 


states. The secondary school program 
offers college preparatory courses for 
prospective college students and the 
usual range of selection for those who 
need a more general course. The junior 
college offers two years of work with 
credits acceptable in standard colleges 
and in addition certain training courses 
leading to several types of positions 
and occupations carried on in the 
Canal Zone. 

Schools for colored children include 
a 6-year elementary course embracing 
the traditional grades and resembling 
courses Offered in the schools for white 
children and junior high school years, 
including grades 7 and 8. The junior 
high schools offer the traditional aca- 
demic subjects with practical shop 
work, courses in cooking, sewing, agri- 
culture, carpentering, and tailoring, the 
the last named open to a limited num- 
ber of boys. Some industrial arts 
courses for both boys and girls, in- 
cluding agriculture and home eco- 
nomics, are offered also in the sixth 
grade. The school term is approxi- 
mately 240 days per year. 

Recently a school for the training of 
teachers of schools for colored children 
was established, known as the La Baca 
Normal School. A 4-year program 
of studies is offered; enrollment is re- 
stricted since the positions open to 
students on graduation are limited in 
number. Candidates are selected from 
a list of applicants on the basis of 
scholarship and personal qualifications 
believed desirable for teachers. Enroll- 
ment in 1937 was 39. The first class will 
complete the 4-year course in 1938. 

Schools for colored and white chil- 
dren enroll practically all of the chil- 
dren of schoo] age who have not com- 
pleted the courses offered. Compulsory 
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education laws are considered unneces- 
sary. 
GENERAL SUMMARY 

By way of summarizing the situa- 
tion concerned with Federal relations 
to education in the territories and in- 
sular possessions of the United States, 
one draws from the preceding discus- 
sion the fact that local support with 
considerable Federal administrative 
control is the prevailing practice. The 
Federal Government assumes full re- 
sponsibility for the support and the 
administration of schools in the Canal 
Zone and for the natives in Alaska. It 
contributes to the support of schools 
and is responsible for their administra- 
tion in the Virgin Islands and Guam. 
In Guam and American Samoa, schools 
are administered through the Navy 
Department and chiefly by its officers. 
In American Samoa support is local. 
In Puerto Rico the Federal Govern- 
ment appoints the chief administra- 


tive officer of the school system which 
is highly centralized. It does not con- 
tribute to the support of schools. In the 
Territory of Hawaii the Federal Govy- 
ernment is responsible for the appoint- 
ment of officers administering the 
school system. It does not contribute 
to the support of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. Considerable authority 
is delegated to the board of commis- 
sioners and superintendent of public 
instruction, all of whom are appointed 
by the Governor—a Federally ap- 
pointed official. The territorial system 
of education in Alaska has somewhat 
more local autonomy in administra- 
tion. The superintendent is appointed 
by a board, appointed by the governor 
of the territory, who is appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior. Schools 
are supported chiefly from local funds. 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska, in 
common with the states, share in cer- 
tain Federal funds. 
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Cuapter III 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND THE EDUCATION 
OF INDIANS AND ESKIMOS 


WILLARD W. Beatty 


The discovery of the Western hemi- 
sphere coincided with a tremendous 
upsurge of religious evangelism on the 
part of both the Catholics and Protes- 
tants of Europe. Many of the early 
voyages to the new world were justi- 
fied, in part, by their proselyting serv- 
ice to the Christian churches. Through- 
out the Spanish colonies the. Cross 
accompanied the sword. Among the 
English, concern for the souls of the 
natives was only a little less violent, 
and priestly robes accompanied, and 
even at times preceded, the French 
voyageurs. Many missionaries sought 
to learn the native languages, the bet- 
ter to preach the Christian message. 
Others put forth great efforts to teach 
the language of the invaders to the 
Indians and sought through this me- 
dium to bring them to an acceptance 
of the religion, manners, and govern- 
ment of the white man. As early as 
1606 the charter of the colony of Vir- 
ginia listed as one of its objectives the 
desire “to bring the infidels and sav- 
ages to human civility and a settled 
and quiet government.” 

With this background it is quite 
natural that the formal education of 
Indians throughout the United States 
was inaugurated by and continued for 
many years under the direction of mis- 
sionary organizations. Many of our 
early colleges such as Harvard, Dart- 
mouth, and William and Mary were 
thought of by their founders as centers 
for the education of Indians. Today 
several of these institutions carry 
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paragraphs in their articles of incor- 
poration guaranteeing free tuition to 
Indian students. Several others early 
received endowment funds to provide 
for the education of Indians. 

The colonial governments displayed 
concern in the education of Indians 
which was repeated by the Continental 
Congress which on July 12, 1775, es- 
tablished a board of Indian commis- 
sioners and appropriated $500 for the 
education of Indian youth at Dart- 
mouth College. The following year the 
Indian commissioners were directed to 
employ a schoolmaster and a black- 
smith for the Delaware Indians, and 
later were called upon to select sites 
for a series of schools for Indians. The 
Revolutionary War seems to have in- 
terrupted these plans, however, but in 
July of 1781 an appropriation was 
made for the support and tuition of 
three Indian boys of the Delaware Na- 
tion, at Princeton. In December 1794, 
the United States entered into the first 
treaty by which it agreed to provide 
education for Indians, with the Onei- 
das, Tuscaroras, and Stockbridges. 
Many subsequent treaties carried 
similar promises that the government 
would supply schools and education, 
but for many years congress neglected 
to provide the funds necessary to carry 
out these agreements, despite the fact 
that the Secretary of the Interior, after 
the Indian Department was trans- 
ferred to his office, repeatedly called 
attention to this neglect. In a majority 
of instances these treaty agreements 
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were designed to be a partial compen- 
sation for lands ceded and other ad- 
vantages accruing to the white man. 
The congressional quibble for failing 
to maintain its side of the bargain ap- 
pears to have been that the Indians at 
no time demanded the promised 
schoolhouses and teachers, and there- 
fore had themselves to thank for the 
neglect. 


INITIAL GOVERNMENT GRANTS 


On March 3, 1819, the Federal Gov- 
ernment made its first continuing ap- 
propriation on behalf of Indian educa- 
tion and set up the sum of $10,000 to 
be used at the discretion of the Presi- 
dent for this purpose. For many years 
this fund was distributed among the 
several religious groups already con- 
ducting schools, and probably exerted 
a considerable stimulus to increase the 
number of mission schools established. 
Reports in 1826 indicate responsive- 
ness on the part of the Indians to edu- 
cation and lament that the schools 
were inadequate to care for those re- 
questing education. 

Sixteen “manual labor” Indian 
schools appear to have been authorized 
around 1846. In 1869 a boarding school 
was established on Tulalip reservation 
which received a per capita payment 
from the Federal Government. It was, 
however, one of the first “contract 
schools,” for it was actually main- 
tained by a missionary group. This 
was to form a pattern of Indian edu- 
cation, and for many years the Indian 
schools were operated by missionary 
societies on a contract basis. These 
contract schools reached their greatest 
extent in 1892 when one-fourth of the 
entire appropriation for Indian educa- 
tion was paid to them. 


The Government announced in 1896 
that the contract system was to be 
abandoned. Two years later contracts 
were made only in places where non- 
sectarian schools could not be estab- 
lished, and Federal support of sec- 
tarian education was completely aban- 
doned in 1901 through non-appropria- 
tion of funds. This drastic step was 
resented by the leaders of the mission 
schools and by some Indians. The mat- 
ter was carried into court, and it was 
held that tribal funds might legiti- 
mately be expended fcr educational 
contracts with mission schools. Since 
that time appropriations to mission 
schools have been made largely from 
tribal funds, until recent exhaustion of 
these resources has led to the inclusion 
of $159,375 for mission school con- 
tracts in gratuity appropriations. 

Among early efforts toward Indian 
education were day schools supported 
out of tribal funds. In 1837 such 
schools were established among the 
Choctaw, and when the Five Civilized 
Tribes moved to Oklahoma they es- 
tablished day schools as well as board- 
ing schools all of which were supported 
out of tribal funds and administered 
by the tribal governments. The Indian 
Office has passed through several cycles 
during which day schools were en- 
couraged and developed, and boarding 
schools curtailed. Such periods were 
usually followed by others in which the 
day schools were minimized and a 
great building program for boarding 
schools undertaken. 


RESERVATION BoarRDING SCHOOLS 


The first reservation boarding school 
established by the Federal Govern- 
ment was opened on the Yakima res- 
ervation in the state of Washington in 
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the buildings of old Fort Simco in 1860. 
This marked the beginning of another 
characteristic type of Indian school 
which increased rapidly over a period 
of years when the accepted philosophy 
of Indian education was to get the 
youngsters away from their parents so 
that they might be civilized without 
interference. Nineteen twelve seems to 
have seen the height of this movement 
with 87 schools in operation. The 
homes of many of the children enrolled 
in these schools were within walking 
distance of the institutions. 


Non-RESERVATION BoaRDING SCHOOLS 


The non-reservation boarding school 
appears to have originated with the 
Methodists who opened the Shawnee 
mission near Kansas City in 1839. This 
movement also represented an effort to 
civilize the Indian by removing him 
from the reservation. The idea was 
strongly espoused by Captain Pratt 
who had been in charge of certain In- 
dian prisoners of war in Florida. Pratt 
had become very much interested in 
his Indian prisoners and induced 
Hampton Institute, a school devoted 
to the education of Negroes, to accept 
a group of Indians for training. He 
was so pleased with the results that he 
persuaded the government to allow him 
to open a Federal boarding school in 
the old army barracks at Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, in November, 1879. 
Carlisle was first supported by contri- 
butions from private philanthropists 
and received its first Federal aid in 
1881 when congress allowed $1,000 to 
pay Captain Pratt’s salary. The fol- 
lowing year $67,500 was appropriated 
for the institution and it continued to 
receive gratuity appropriations from 
the Government until its close in 1918. 


Captain Pratt clearly sensed the im- 
portance of vocational education, and 
the “outing system” by which Carlisle 
students were given opportunity to live 
in white homes and practice agricul- 
ture, mechanic arts, and domestic work 
learned in school, formed one of the 
important contributions to Indian edu- 
cation. While on outing service these 
students became members of the fam- 
ily to which they were assigned, at- 
tended local public schools, and re- 
ceived a small amount of pay for their 
work, in addition to their board and 
lodging. A part was banked for them, 
giving them training in thrift. “A 
splendid attitude toward Indians and 
their education was developed when 
these young men and women were scat- 
tered in private homes and attended 
the local public schools.” Had all of 
the large Indian schools whose estab- 
lishment followed the success of Car- 
lisle made as effective a contribution 
to the life training of their young peo- 
ple, the story of Indian education 
might have been a brighter one. 

For many years after the establish- 
ment of the Indian boarding school, 
both reservation and non-reservation, 
a large amount of productive work up- 
on the part of students was considered 
necessary. “They [the Indian schools] 
could not possibly be maintained on 
the amounts appropriated by congress 
for their support, were it not for the 
fact that students are required to do 
the washing, ironing, baking, cooking, 
sewing; to care for the dairy, farm, 
garden, grounds, buildings, ete.—an 
amount of labor that has in the ag- 
gregate a very appreciable monetary 
value.” All of this might also have had 
a very appreciable educational value, 
as indicated by Carlisle. As a matter 
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of fact, however, this type of work 
became drudgery in a majority of the 
schools, not an opportunity to learn 
through labor. 


Pusiic ScHoot EpucaTIon 


Indian children undoubtedly have 
been admitted to many public schools 
since such schools began. However, by 
establishing a non-taxable status for 
Indian lands, the Federal Government 
set up a barrier to the general admis- 
sion of Indian students to public 
schools. When in 1892 an appropria- 
tion was passed permitting a per capita 
tuition of $10 per quarter for 91 pupils 
admitted to public schools, a new pat- 
tern of Indian education was begun. 
However, progress was exceedingly 
slow, and by 1897 only 384 Indian chil- 
dren had been admitted to public 
schools under this plan. By 1917 con- 
tracts were made with 194 public 
schools, exclusive of Oklahoma, for a 
total of 2,194 pupils. Ten years later 
9,487 pupils were in attendance at pub- 
lic schools through the payment of 
Federal tuition. Since that time the 
increase of Indian children in public 
schools has been exceedingly rapid, 
and in 1938 the Federal Government 
is paying tuition for approximately 
11,362 Indian children in_ public 
schools, exclusive of Oklahoma. This 
compares with 11,348 children in Fed- 
eral boarding schools, 12,283 in Fed- 
eral day schools, and 7,016 in mission 
schools. There are also 33,738 chil- 
dren of one-fourth or more Indian 
blood in the public schools of Okla- 
homa. 


TRENDS IN INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS 


For many years appropriations for 
Indian education were exceedingly 


limited. From 1819 until 1873 $10,000 
was allowed annually. In 1878 it was 
doubled. In 1883 it had grown to 
$487,200. In 1888, the appropriation 
was $1,179,916; in 1898, $2,631,771; in 
1908, $4,105,715; in 1918, $5,185,290; 
in 1928, $5,923,000. In 1929 the pres- 
sure resulting from the Meriam Survey 
and a report from the Secretary of the 
Interior on the poverty of the Indian 
Service resulted in a marked increase 
in appropriations. For 1930, $9,173,500 
was provided through gratuity appro- 
priations and an additional $1,149,000 
from tribal funds. In 1932 this had in- 
creased to $11,224,000. The years of 
the depression then followed with what 
for the moment appeared to be drastic 
reductions. More recently there has 
been some restoration in these amounts, 
and the budget for 1937-38 carries 
$10,662,203 for the education of In- 
dians. 
ReEcEeNT EFForTS 


In the Indian Reorganization Act 
of June 18, 1934, the Federal Govern- 
ment reasserted its responsibility for 
the education and training of Indian 
children. This act established an edu- 
cational loan fund for the further edu- 
cation of Indian children in advanced 
vocational schools and colleges. 

There has been a resurgence of in- 
terest in the Indian day schools during 
the last ten years and a new type of 
structure and function has been devel- 
oped. These schools no longer are con- 
cerned merely with the education of 
Indian children of elementary age. 
Every effort is being made to develop 
them as community centers. In lands 
of little rain, as in the Dakotas and 
the Southwest, the school water supply 
also serves the community. A laundry, 
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a community shop, and a community 
workroom provide opportunities for 
Indian women to perform many house- 
hold tasks impossible in their own 
homes, and Indian men have the use 
of tools for the repair of wagons, con- 
struction of furniture, and the building 
of other conveniences. By bringing the 
adults to the school and by extending 
its service to meet their needs, there is 
a great acceleration in the learning of 
the English language. Health teaching 
is more readily accepted, and a better 
adjustment to white neighbors is tak- 
ing place. 

The last five years have wit- 
nessed an increased interest upon the 
part of Indians in secondary education. 
For many years the non-reservation 
boarding school provided the only op- 
portunity for vocational and academic 
education beyond the sixth grade of 
the elementary school. Today voca- 
tional high schools are being operated 
upon every large reservation where 
Federal schools are maintained, and 
the number of children enrolled in these 
schools has greatly multiplied. 

There are still, in all probability, 
between six and eight thousand Indian 
children of school age not enrolled in 
any school. The majority of these 
youngsters are on the Navajo reserva- 
tion in areas inaccessible to present 
day schools. This situation has been 
greatly improved during the last four 
years when 34 new day schools have 
been constructed and opened on this 
reservation, but further road and 
school construction is needed. 


ScHOOLs IN ALASKA 


When the United States purchased 
Alaska on March 30, 1867, seventeen 
schools established by the Russian 


church were enrolling whites and chil- 
dren of mixed parentage. From 1867 
to 1884 while Alaska was without any 
form of government, children were de- 
pendent on American mission activity 
for all schooling. The Presbyterian 
Board of Missions established several 
schools in 1877, and from that time on, 
pressure was exerted upon the govern- 
ment to provide schooling for whites 
and natives alike. The act establish- 
ing territorial government charged the 
Secretary of the Interior with responsi- 
bility for educating the children of 
Alaska without regard to race. How- 
ever, as has frequently been the case 
when the Federal Government has 
made declarations of policy regarding 
the welfare of native peoples, it was 
slow in providing adequate financial 
support for the announced program. 

In April, 1885, the Reverend Sheldon 
Jackson, a missionary who had been 
active in Alaska, was appointed Gen- 
eral Agent of Education for Alaska, 
and instructed to establish a school 
system. On his recommendation sev- 
eral mission schools were taken over 
as public schools and other mission 
schools were established and conducted 
by the missionary societies as “con- 
tract schools” receiving Federal aid. 
The school program laid down by Dr. 
Jackson was practical and provided 
for instruction in industrial exercises 
and home making. “The work of the 
Alaska school system is not only to 
teach reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
but also how to live better, how to 
make more money in order to live bet- 
ter, and how to utilize the resources 
of the country to serve these ends.” 

There were seven Federal schools in 
1886, 16 in 1896, 45 in 1905, 70 in 1916, 
93 in 1930, and 103 in 1938. In recent 
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years there has been not only an in- 
crease in schools but an even greater 
proportionate increase in average daily 
attendance upon the part of the chil- 
dren, The appropriations for school 
purposes began with $25,000 and then 
fluctuated for 20 years until 1906, At 
that time the appropriation of $50,000 
gave way to $100,000 the following 
year. Two hundred thousand dollars a 
year was provided from 1908 to 1917. 
Since that time there has been a steady 
increase. In 1930, $580,400 was appro- 
priated, and for 1938 the amount is 
$690,000. 

In order to safeguard the food sup- 
plies of the Eskimo whose native foods 
had been seriously depleted by the 
whites, Dr. Jackson secured the intro- 
duction of reindeer from Siberia and 
Lapland. Appropriations for the pur- 
chase of reindeer and for training the 
natives in their care and use also 
fluctuated. Six thousand dollars was 
provided in 1894, but the appropria- 
tion varied greatly. Thirty-five thou- 
sand dollars was allowed in 1935, and 
each year since then. In 1929, super- 
vision of reindeer was turned over to 
the governor of the territory, and in 


1937 to the Office of Indian Affairs. 

During its years of greatest growth 
the Alaska Education Service was di- 
rected by the Office of Education. In 
1931 the educational and medical serv- 
ice of the natives of Alaska was trans- 
ferred to the Office of Indian Affairs. 
The schools of Alaska have been con- 
cerned with all sides of native life and 
have assumed responsibility for com- 
munity development as well as the 
education of children. During the pe- 
riod immediately following the influ- 
enza epidemic in 1918 and 1919, a 
large number of orphans had to be 
cared for, and three orphanages were 
established. At one time three residen- 
tial schools were maintained for older 
children who lived in communities 
where only small day schools were 
available. A fourth was projected in 
1929, and at its completion two of the 
older ones were closed. Today the 
Eklutna Vocational School on Cook 
Inlet and Wrangell Institute in South- 
east Alaska offer a program of voca- 
tional education for students of sec- 
ondary age. Both of these institutions 
are faced by enrollments in excess of 
capacity. 
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Cuapter IV 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRESENT RELATIONSHIP OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO NEGRO EDUCATION 


Davin A. Lange, JR. 


Specific Federal aid to the educa- 
tion of Negroes is commonly spoken of 
as having begun with the Second Mor- 
rill Act of 1890, under the provisions of 
which thirteen of the existing seven- 
teen land-grant colleges for Negroes 
were established, to be supported part- 
ly by a direct Federal subsidy. To ob- 
tain the complete picture with respect 
to Federal aid, however, we must go 
as far back as 1861 and the Civil War, 
for the first actual aid rendered by the 
Federal Government in the education 
of Negroes specifically was one of the 
concomitants of that historical inter- 
sectiona] struggle with which the sta- 
tus and future of the Negro in America 
were inextricably bound. 


Tue Crvi, War: FeperAL AID AS A 
Miuutrary Necsssiry!? 


When on May 30, 1861, Secretary 
of State Cameron approved the action 
of General Butler, commanding the 
Union forces around Fortress Monroe, 
who had declared that escaped Negro 
slaves were “contraband of war” be- 
cause, if returned to their former mas- 
ters, they could be used against the 
Federal forces, he not only found the 
answer to a question that had been 
troubling President Lincoln and his 
generals for six months, but set in mo- 
tion a chain of events which were prob- 





_1¥For a brief but essentially adequate account of 
this Phase of federal aid, as well as of the sub- 
Sequent aid rendered by the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
see chapters III and IV of D. O. W. Holmes, The 
Evolution of the Negro College, Columbia Univer- 
Sity, Teachers College Contributions to Education 


1934, No, 609, 


ably not entirely or clearly envisioned 
at the time. The large numbers of 
slaves who had been pouring into the 
Union lines increased. Moreover, in 
1862 the Congress not only passed laws 
forbidding the return of slaves to their 
former masters, but by the Confisca- 
tion Act of that year authorized their 
freedom and military service, at the 
discretion of the President. Finally 
came the Emancipation Proclamation, 
two years before the end of the war. 

As the Union armies penetrated far- 
ther and farther into Southern terri- 
tory, the numbers of Negroes who thus 
came not figuratively but actually un- 
der the watch-care and protection of 
the Union forces increased by leaps 
and bounds. It has been estimated that 
in 1861 Union military forces were in 
charge of 40,000 Negroes in South 
Carolina and its islands alone; 150,000 
in Louisiana in 1862, and 800,000 in 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and Mississippi 
in 1863. With the effective date of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the wel- 
fare of even those freedmen not actual- 
ly within the Union lines became ac- 
tually a concern of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which, in the war area, was 
represented by the Union armies and 
their leaders. 

Thus, beginning shortly after the 
opening of the war and continuing un- 
til its end and after, the Federal Gov- 
ernment found that both as a war 
measure and as an unavoidable hu- 
manitarian obligation it had to assume 
charge of the general welfare, includ- 
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ing the education, of Negroes, first as 
refugees and then as freedmen, within 
the zone of the war. Meeting this ne- 
cessity marked the first contact of the 
Federal Government specifically with 
the education of Negroes. 

The educational steps taken in the 

emergency were quite similar in the 
several regions of the South. The Com- 
manding General of the particular area 
usually appointed a subordinate officer 
to be specifically in charge of the Ne- 
groes within the area. This office set 
up, among other measures, a system of 
cooperation between the army and the 
Northern religious and missionary or- 
ganizations that had kept pace with 
the advance of the Union troops by 
sending white or free Negro teachers 
from the North into the occupied 
zones. As a usual thing the Army found 
locations for schools, sometimes erected 
buildings, endeavored to coordinate 
the educational efforts of the several 
religious and missionary organizations 
and, above all, protected them in their 
educational activities. The organiza- 
tions supplied and supported teachers. 
Hampton Institute is the outgrowth 
of a small day schoo} which was estab- 
lished in this manner, in 1861, at Fort- 
ress Monroe, by the American Mis- 
sionary Association under the protec- 
tion of General Butler.? 
In the Department of the West, Colonel 
[John] Eaton consolidated the various enter- 
prises already established into something ap- 
proaching a system. In Louisiana, General 
{[N. P.] Banks must be credited with the 
first systematic effort to establish a regular 
system of free public schools for Negro 
children that was supported by taxes levied 
upon the property of citizens? 

2 Horace M. Bond, The Education of the Negro 
in the American Social Order. New York: Prentice- 


Hall, N.Y., 1934. p. 24. 
3 Ibid., p. 26. 


All in all, this phase of Federal aid 
to Negro education took the form of 
co-operation of the Union military 
forces with Northern private and mis- 
sionary philanthropy in an attempt 
at mass education of Negro refugees 
and freedmen. It was strictly an emer- 
gency measure, undertaken in time 
of war as a temporary solution of a 
perplexing problem and without any 
definite plan or commitment for the 
future. 


Tue FreepmMen’s Bureau: FerEppran 
Al AS A RECONSTRUCTION MEasuRE 


But obligations once assumed are 
not easily put aside. Even before the 
end of the War it became evident that 
if the problem of caring for the freed- 
men was to be handled effectively a 
more centralized and systematized au- 
thority would have to be established. 
Thus, after several abortive efforts at 
legislation, covering a period of two 
years, the Congress passed and Presi- 
dent Lincoln signed on March 3, 1865, 
“An Act to Establish a Bureau for the 
Relief of Freedmen and Refugees” 
which was to exercise, among other 
powers, 


. . the control of all subjects relating to 
refugees and freedmen from rebel states, or 
from any district or country within the ter- 
ritory embraced in the operations of the 
army, under such rules and regulations as 
may be prescribed by the head of the bureau 
and approved by the President.‘ 


In this way there came into being the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, “an agency of the 
Federal Government which, until its 
formal discontinuance on June 30, 
1872, was to hold a virtually absolute 


*U.S, Statutes at Large. 
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guardianship over the 4,000,000 Ne- 
groes who had suddenly obtained the 
status of freedmen as a result of the 
Civil War.’’> 

The original Act, passed during the 
War, did not specifically authorize the 
Bureau to establish schools, but after 
the War the Congress passed (1866), 
over the veto of President Johnson, @ 
bil] which amended the original Act 
by making the education of the freed- 
men one of the specifically authorized 
functions of the Bureau. Even before 
this authorization, however, General 
O. O. Howard, Director of the Bureau, 
had by executive interpretation made 
portions of funds accruing from the 
rental of abandoned property avail- 
able for the conversion of government 
buildings into school-houses, for teach- 
er transportation, for books, for school 
furniture, and for subsistence, all in 
co-operation with the benevolent and 
missionary societies. He had also ap- 
pointed not only a superintendent of 
schools in each state under the Bu- 
reau’s jurisdiction but also a general 
superintendent of education to super- 
vise and co-ordinate the work of the 
state superintendents. Now he was able 
to expand the educational activities of 
the Bureau with both specific authori- 
zation and with funds at his command, 
for Congress followed the 1866 amend- 
ment by including $521,000 for the 
educational purposes of the Bureau in 
the army appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1866-1867 and later authorized 
the educational use by the Bureau of 
all unexpended Bureau funds not legal- 
ly required for other purposes. 

In this connection it is pertinent to 





5D. O. W. Holmes, op. cit, p. 34. 


note that General Howard, in an early 
circular sent out from the Bureau, 
made the following statement which 
definitely established the Bureau’s pol- 
icy and which, in the light of subse- 
quent events, seems to describe this 
policy fairly: 


The education and the moral condition of 
the people will not be forgotten and the ut- 
most facility will be offered to benevolent 
and religious organizations and state authori- 
ties in the maintenance of good schools for 
refugees and freedmen until a system of free 


schools can be supported by the reorganized 
local governments. It is not my purpose to 


supersede the benevolent agencies already 
employed in the work of education but to 


sympathize with and facilitate them.’ 


For the purpose of the present dis- 
cussion the significant point to note 
is that the Bureau proposed to remain 
in the business of education only until 


a system of free schools could be sup- 
ported by the reorganized local gov- 


ernments. It established in the South 
a system of free schools for Negroes. 
“In the five years of its operation it 
was instrumental in the initiation of 
4,239 schools, employing 9,307 teach- 
ers, and instructing 247,333 pupils.’” 
It expended more than three and a half 
million dollars. Many of the better- 
known colleges for Negroes were origi~ 
nally established by the Bureau in co- 
operation with missionary societies. 
But like the emergency assistance ren- 
dered during the War, this work and 
aid of the Freedmen’s Bureau were 
considered to be temporary measures, 
and with the liquidation of the Bureau 
in 1872 the Federal Government with- 
drew, for the time being, from the field. 





® Quoted in Holmes, op. cit, p. 39. 
7 Bond, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Tue Morritt Acts: FeperaL AID TO 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR NEGROES AS 
A PERMANENT NATIONAL Po.uicy 


The Act of 1862.—Meanwhile, the 
Morrill Act of 1862, known as the First 
Morrill Act, had made to each « ate 
a grant of land, the proceeds from the 
sale of which were to be used for the 
establishment in each state of at least 
one college in which the “leading ob- 
ject” should be “to teach such branches 
of learning as are related to agricul- 
ture and the mechanic arts.” Under 
the provisions of this Act three South- 
ern states—Mississippi, Virginia, and 
South Carolina—established or desig- 
nated land-grant colleges for Negroes 
in 1871, 1872, and 1872 respectively.® 
Mississippi allotted three-fifths of its 
Federal subsidy to its Negro college, 
Alcorn University (now Alcorn A. and 
M. College). Virginia originally desig- 
nated Hampton Institute, a privately- 
supported institution, as its Negro 
land-grant college and allotted one- 
half of the state’s land-grant endow- 
ment to it. South Carolina originally 
assigned all of its land-grant fund to 
Claflin University, a privately-sup- 
ported school for Negroes, and desig- 
nated this school as its land-grant 
college.* A fourth state, Kentucky, as- 
signed a portion of the original fund 
to its Negro land-grant institution, but 
it did not take this action until 1897, 
after the Federal Government had en- 
tered into another phase of relationship 
to Negro education by virtue of the 
Morrill Act of 1890. 

The Act of 1890.—In the final ad- 


_, 3 Survey of Land-Grant Colleges and Univer- 
sities. (U.S. Office of Education Bull. 1930, No. 9.) 
Vol. II. pp. 838-9. 

_ *These funds have since be reassigned: Vir- 
ginia has transferred the Negro share of the fund 
to the Virginia State College for Negroes; South 
Carolina has divided its fund between the white 
land-grant college and the A. and M. College for 
Negroes at Orangeburg. 
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justments and compromises _ that 
marked the end of the Reconstruction 
period it became increasingly evident 
that the Southern states, although 
poverty-stricken and really unable to 
maintain one effective system of pub- 
lic schools, would insist by constitu- 
tional provision or statutory enactment 
upon a biracial system of schools. This 
was true also of such border states as 
Delaware, Missouri, and West Vir- 
ginia, making seventeen states which 
required by law, as they do now, sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes. As has been 
pointed out, however, only three of 
these states took reasonably early 
steps to establish a land-grant institu- 
tion for Negroes under the terms of 
the Morrill Act of 1862. 

Thus Congress, desiring to make the 

land-grant type of education available 
to all of its citizens irrespective of 
color, but recognizing apparently the 
deeply-rooted nature of Southern prej- 
udices, put upon the statute books the 
Morrill Act of 1890, known as the 
Second Morrill Act. This Act provided 
an annual subsidy, to each state, for 
the purposes of land-grant educa- 
tion and by one of those straddling 
and half-contradictory circumlocutions 
that are so dear to the legalist, it made 
the following further provision: 
. .. that no money shall be paid out under 
this act to any state or territory for the 
support and maintenance of a college where 
a distinction of race or color is made in the 
admission of students, but the establishment 
and maintenance of such colleges separately 
for white and colored students will be held 
to be in compliance with the provisions of 
this act if the funds received be equitably 
divided. ... 

The legislature of each state that 
insisted upon maintaining a biracial 
system of schools was thus forced 
either to relinquish its share of the 
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land-grant funds made available by 
the Act of 1890 or to establish a land- 
grant institution for Negroes and 
make, in the further words of the Act, 
“a just and equitable division of the 
funds to be received under this act 
between one college for white students 
and one institution for colored stu- 
dents.” 

Within nine years of this enactment, 
all of the seventeen states concerned 
had accepted its terms and had either 
established a tax-supported institution 
for Negroes or designated a privately- 
supported institution as the recipient 
of its land-grant fund. It is unneces- 
sary to comment here upon the work 
of these colleges. For this discussion 
the significance of the Federal grants 
made to them is three-fold: first, these 
grants were and are a tacit recognition 
by the Federal Government of separate 
schools for Negroes; second, they rep- 
resent permanent Federal aid granted 
to the states for Negro education of a 
special type rather than the temporary 
aid granted to private organizations 
for the general education of the Negro 
during the Civil War and through 
the Freedmen’s Bureau; third, these 
grants, together with the supplemental 
grants for similar purposes made by 
the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, are 
ear-marked in the statute and checked 
upon by annual report to the United 
States Office of Education and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in such a way 
that the Negro land-grant college in 
each state concerned actually gets its 
“just and equitable” share of the land- 
grant endowment as agreed upon, even 
though, as is typical throughout the 
South, the states’ educational funds are 
not divided justly and equitably be- 
tween the races. 


OTHER PERMANENT FEDERAL AIDS: 
THE Necro Not SPECIALLY 
PROVIDED FOR 


The participation of Negro schools 
in other types of permanent Federal 
grants will be considered in detail in 
other chapters of this Yearbook. It 
should be pointed out here, however, 
that with the exception of the Morrill 
and Bankhead-Jones subsidies, none of 
the permanent grants for education 
made to the states since the Civil War 
have made special provision for the 
equitable division of grants between 
schools and colleges for white and 
Negro youth. Thus in the southern and 
border states the sums that have been 
made available for education and re- 
search by virtue of the Hatch Act of 
1887, the Adams Act of 1906, the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, the Purnell Act of 
1925, and the George-Reed Act of 1929 
have been subject in general practice to 
the same inequitable biracial distribu- 
tion which is characteristic of the 
South.'® The George-Deen Act has not 
been operative sufficiently long for a 
judgment to be rendered. 

Ways and means of securing equi- 
table division of Federal funds other 
than those made available by the Mor- 
rill Acts and its supplements have for 
several years been the deep concern of 
those who are in charge of or interested 
in Negro education. 


Tue First Nationat Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE: CONFLICTING VIEWS 


As time has worn on it has become 
increasingly apparent to educators and 
others that the policy of the Federal 


1 See John W. Davis, Land-Grant Colleges for 
Negroes, West Virginia State College Bulletin, 
Series 21, No. 5, April, 1934, 
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Government with reference to educa- 
tion needs definite formulation. As 
early as 1929, President Hoover ap- 
pointed a National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education to study and make 
recommendations concerning the “poli- 
cies which should be pursued by the 
Federal Government with respect to 
education.” This Committee made its 
report in 1931.1 Its general recom- 
mendation was that all future Federal 
grants to aid education in the states 
should be made in aid of education in 
general rather than for specific types 
of education, and that the states should 
henceforward be left free to expend the 
funds in whatever educational direc- 
tion they deemed best. 

The three Negro members of this 
Committee, however, filed a minority 
report in which they agreed in general 
with the principles of local autonomy, 
decentralized control, and general 
grants as recommended by the major- 
ity, but held that “a combination of 
circumstances nowhere else to be dupli- 
cated in the entire field of American 
education serves to set apart Negro 
education as a unique and challenging 
problem.” After outlining these cir- 
cumstances, which are too familiar to 
need repetition here, the minority re- 
port recommended: 

That for a limited number of years the 
Federal Government shall make to any state 
or states such special grants in aid of the 
development of Negro education therein, 
and in addition to any and all prevailing 
grants in aid of education in general, as 
shall be determined to be wise, after a care- 
ful study of the factors involved in the edu- 
cational finances in said state or states, and 
as may be recommended by a joint commit- 


10a Federal Relations to Education: Report of 
the National Advisory Committee on Education. 
Washington: 744 Jackson Place, October, 1931. 
Volumes I and II. 





tee in each state created for that purpose 
and representing the federal and state goy- 
ernments and the Negro citizens of that 
state. 


To those most deeply interested in 
Negro education it was evident that in 
this divergence of viewpoint was the 
crux of the matter so far as effective 
Federal aid to Negro education was 
concerned. To them it was evident, as it 
is now, that under the dual system of 
education existing in certain states, the 
only guarantee of equitable division 
of funds is specific stipulation to that 
effect in the authorizing Federal act, 
with due provision for reports to the 
Federal Government. 


THE SeconpD Nationa Apvisory Com- 
MITTEE: ‘“EAR-MARKED” APPROPRIA- 
TIons TO Necro EpucaTION 
RECOMMENDED 


No definite action with respect to a 
changed or permanent policy of Fed- 
eral educational aid to the states was 
taken during the administration of 
President Hoover; nor, with the excep- 
tion of such emergency and so-called 
“New Deal” measures as the establish- 
ment of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration’s adult education projects, 
has definite action been taken under 
the administration of President Roose- 
velt, So numerous and varied, however, 
have been the educational proposals 
and bills submitted to the Congress 
that early in 1937 the President asked 
a committee of twenty-two represen- 
tative educators and citizens, whom he 
had appointed during the previous year 
to make a study of Federal aid for 
vocational education, to extend its task 
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to include a consideration of the whole 
subject of the relation of the Federal 
Government to state and local conduct 
of education. 

This committee, commonly known as 
the Second National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, made its report 
in February, 1938.11 It recommended 
the continuance of the existing grants 
to the state for vocational education, 
vocational rehabilitation, and the 
land-grant colleges and their associ- 
ated services. It also recommended new 
and additional grants to the states, to 
be allotted according to their respective 
educational needs and financial ability 
to bear the cost—these grants to be for 
(1) general aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary education, (2) improved pre- 
paration of teachers, (3) construction 
of school buildings, (4) administra- 
tion of state departments of education, 
(5) educational services for adults, (6) 
library services for rural areas, and 
(7) co-operative educational research, 
demonstrations, and planning. It is 
recommended that the grants, which 
run into many millions of dollars, be 
continued to and including 1944-45, 
when a review is recommended. 

With respect to Negro education this 
Committee made the following state- 
ment and recommendation: 

Experience with a number of Federal funds 
has demonstrated that when the division of 
Federal grants between separate white and 
Negro schools or institutions is left entirely 
to administrative discretion, it is exceedingly 
difficult to secure an equitable distribution. 
Experience with some state distributive 
funds has also indicated that when such 
funds are allocated to local jurisdictions for 
Negro schools, frequently either the funds 
for Negro schools are diverted in part to 





woot at nn teleeey Commeniaine on Education: Re- 
A € om : 
Printing Office, coe Washington, Government 


white schools or the local support of Negro 
schools is reduced and the effect of state aid 
is cancelled in whole or in part. 

It is recommended, therefore, that for all 

states maintaining separate schools for Ne- 
groes the proposed grants be conditioned 
upon the formulation of joint plans that will 
provide for an equitable distribution of the 
Federal grants between white and Negro 
schools, without reduction of the proportion 
of state and local funds spent for Negro 
schools.” 
The minority opinion of the First Ad- 
visory Committee became, in short, the 
majority opinion of the Second Ad- 
visory Committee so far as the dis- 
tribution of funds and conditioned and 
ear-marked grants are concerned. 

This Committee, in addition to the 
general recommendation cited above, 
made specific recommendations as fol- 
lows: 

(1) With reference to general Fed- 
eral aid for elementary and secondary 
education: 


For all states maintaining separate schools 
for Negroes, the proposed grants should be 
conditioned upon formulation of joint plans 
providing an equitable distribution of the 
Federal grants between white and Negro 
schools, without reduction of the proportion 
of state and local funds spent for Negro 
schools.” 


(2) With reference to aid for the 
improved preparations of teachers: 
Suitable provision should be made .. . for 
an equitable division of the grants in those 
states that maintain separate schools and 
institutions for Negroes.” 

(3) With reference to aid for dis- 
trict reorganization and the improved 
housing of schools: 

The state agency should be required in sub- 
mitting projects, and the Federal agency in 
approving them, to secure an equitable dis- 


2The Advisory Committee on Education, op. 
1. 


Pp: 5 
3 JTbid., p. 198. 
14 Tbid., p. 201. 
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tribution of the grants in those states that 
maintain separate schools for Negroes.” 

(4) With reference to Federal aid for 

vocational education: 
Specific statutory action should be taken to 
require a just and equitable distribution of 
the Federal funds for vocational education 
in states maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes.” 

(5) With reference to educational 

services for adults: 
Suitable provision should be made for audits 
and reports, and for an equitable distribu- 
tion of the grants in those states maintaining 
separate schools and institutions for Ne- 
groes.” 

(6) With reference to library serv- 

ice for rural areas: 
Suitable provision should be made . . . for 
avoidance of any discrimination between 
races in the services provided by Federal 
funds.” 

(7) With reference to the land-grant 
colleges and associated activities: 
Attention should be given to a more equi- 
table division of the Federal grants for agri- 
cultural research and extension between 
services for the two races in those states 
maintaining separate schools and institutions 
for Negroes.” 

The Harrison-Thomas-Fletcher Bill 
now pending in the Congress has been 
formulated in terms of the recom- 
mendations of this Committee. Sub- 
stituting the words “separate schools 
for separate races” for the words 
“separate schools for Negroes” and 
also substituting the words ‘minority 
race” for the term “Negroes,” this bill 
provides for all the safeguards of 
equitable distribution of funds that 
were recommended by the Committee, 





%The Advisory Committee on Education, p. 
203. 
16 Ibid., p. 207. 
11 [hid,, p. 211. 
8 Ihid., p. 212. 
1 Tbid., p, 214. 


except that it does not cover land- 
grant funds at all. The bill adds, too, 
the following definitions: 

As used in this Act—(c) the term “minority 
race” or “minority racial group” shall mean 
any race or racial group that constitutes a 
minority of the population of the United 
States and for which separate schools are 
maintained in any state ... (d) a just and 
equitable apportionment or distribution of 
the several funds, provided under this Act, 
for the benefit of a minority racial group ina 
state which maintains by law separate edu- 
cational facilities for such minority racial 
group, means any plan of apportionment or 
distribution which will allocate, for the bene- 
fit of such minority racial group, a propor- 
tion of said funds not less than the propor- 
tion that each such minority racial group 
in such state bears to the total population 
of the state. 

What action will the Congress take 
with reference to this bill? Perhaps the 
answer, so far as the present Congress 
is concerned, will be known before the 
publication date of this Yearbook. 


SUMMARY 


Without considering aids which the 
Federal Government grants and has 
granted to such special schools as 
Howard University and the public 
schools of the District of Columbia 
or minor special land-grants to Tuske- 
gee Institute and Langston University 
in Oklahoma, this discussion has con- 
fined itself to the relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to the general edu- 
cation of Negroes and has attempted 
to trace, in a general way, the develop- 
ment of this relationship. 

1. The exigencies of the Civil War 
forced the Federal Government to as- 
sume practical guardianship of Negro 
refugees and freedmen in the con- 
quered Southern territory and to co- 
operate in the emergency with mis- 
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sionary and religious organizations in 
their educational activities among Ne- 
groes. 

(2) When it was found advisable to 
consolidate and systematize this Fed- 
eral guardianship and to continue it 
during the period of Reconstruction, 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, a Federal 
agency with Federal funds, actually 
set up, in co-operation with missionary 
groups, a widespread system of schools, 
including institutions of higher edu- 
cation, for Negroes. 

3. Since the Civil War the Federal 
Government, through the Morrill Act 
of 1890 and subsequent amending acts, 
has not only given recognition to sepa- 
rate schools for Negroes but in the 


special field of land-grant college edu- 
cation has insisted successfully, by 
congressional stipulation, that states 
which maintain biracial schools shall 
apportion supporting Federal funds 
equitably between the two land-grant 
colleges. 

4. The question now before the Con- 
gress is whether this relationship and 
this experientially successful method 
of assuring equitable distribution of 
Federal subsidies shall be extended to 
general education—elementary and 
secondary—to the preparation of 
teachers, and to other services as rec- 
ommended by the Second National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education and 
as provided for in pending legislation. 








CuHapTer V 


THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
IN PERMANENT FEDERAL EDUCATION FUNDS 


Joun W. Davis 


SEPARATE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


The enactment of the supplementary 
legislation known as the Second Mor- 
rill Act of 1890 and the Nelson amend- 
ment of 1907 reasserted and aug- 
mented the provisions of the agricul- 
tural and mechanical college act of 
1862. Three distinct features charac- 
terize the Morrill Act of 1890. First, 
the declared purpose of the act was: 
To apply a portion of the proceeds of the 
public lands to the more complete endow- 
ment and support oj the colleges for the 
benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts 
established under the provisions of an act of 
Congress approved July second, eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two (26 Stat. 417). 
Second, this legislation made more 
rigid prescriptions for instruction than 
were made under provisions of the ori- 
ginal land-grant college act. Third, 
provision was included in the Morrill 
Act of 1890 to prevent discrimination 
against Negroes in the full enjoyment 
of the benefits of Federal aid to the 
agricultural and mechanical arts col- 
leges which led to the establishment 
of separate institutions for the races. 
Subsequent interpretation of this pro- 
vision and later legislation which em- 
bodies its basic concept have served 
to harm the cause represented in the 
education of Negroes. 

The original land-grant college act 
was planned to represent in legisla- 
tion the common man’s educational bill 
of rights.’ Its scope included “a uni- 
Pa Si Rc eg : asth ‘< canlian an . 


tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, 1931 
p. 10. 


versity for the industrial classes in 
each of the states” whose object should 
be not only to “apply existing knowl- 
edge directly and efficiently to all prac- 
tical pursuits and professions in life” 
but also “to extend the boundaries of 
our present knowledge in all possible 
practical directions.” The separate 
land-grant colleges for Negroes which 
were established under the provisions 
of the Second Morrill Act have not 
been able to meet the educational re- 
quirements of the children of agricul- 
tural and industrial workers because 
of the lack of necessary state and fed- 
eral financial support and because of 
an insufficient amount of functioning 
public goodwill. 

The language of Section I of the 
Morrill Act of 1890 is explicit on the 
point that the broad benefits of the 
National Land-Grant College Act of 
1862 were not to be denied Negroes. 
Emphasis was given to the thought 
that: 

Such institution for colored students shall be 
entitled to the benefits of this act and sub- 
ject to its provisions, as much as it would 
have been if it had been included under the 
act of eighteen hundred and sixty-two, and 
the fulfillment of the foregoing provisions 
shall be taken as a compliance with the pro- 


vision in reference to separate colleges for 
white and colored students. (26 Stat. 417) 


It is not difficult to study the appli- 
cation of the broad program of land- 
grant college education to the needs of 
Negroes. Seventeen states accepted the 
terms of the Second Morrill Act and 
established separate land-grant col- 
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leges for Negroes. In Table I of this 
article the locations of these colleges 
are indicated and other information is 
presented including the year when the 
respective states accepted the terms of 
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the Second Morrill Act and the years 
of the opening of the colleges. It is 
significant that Virginia, Mississippi 
and South Carolina organized institu- 
tions for Negroes prior to 1890. 

































































TABLE I 
Lanpb-GRANT COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 
Date when Ween Year 
anaes ne a of —. — - 
erms for eceive ants o 
Name of College State College Under y neem Funds | Colleges 
Morrill Act fi Under in 1936 
of 1890 8 | Act 1862 
State A. & M. College Alabama Feb. 13, 1891 | 1875 $737 ,075 
The A. M. & N. School | Arkansas Apr. 9, 1891 | 1872 576 ,341 
State College Delaware Feb. 12, 1891 | 1891 521,297 
Florida A. & M. College | Florida June 8, 1891 | 1887 1,220,087 
Georgia State College Georgia 1890 | 1890 600 ,000 
Ky. State Industrial Col. | Kentucky Jan. 13, 1893 | 1887 | 1889 693 , 297 
Southern U. & A. & M. 

College Louisiana Jan. 23, 1893 | 1880 849 ,470 
Princess Anne Academy | Maryland 1892 | 1887 78,957 
Alcorn A. & M. College | Mississippi 1890 | 1871 1871* 685 , 267 
Lincoln University Missouri Mar. 13, 1891 | 1866 868 , 354 
The Negro A. & T. Col- 

lege North Carolina} Mar. 6, 1891 | 1894 1,123,927 
Colored A. & N. Univer- 

sity Oklahoma Mar. 10, 1891 | 1897 650 , 500 
The Colored N. A. & M. 

College South Carolina 1896 | 1896 1872# 836 , 908 
A. & I. State Normal for 

Negroes Tennessee Feb. 26, 1891 | 1913 1,340 ,000 

(Estimated) 
Prairie View State N. & 

1. College Texas Mar. 14, 1891 | 1879 1,582,508 
Virginia State College | Virginia 1891 | 1883 1872**! 1,301,464 

for Negroes 1920 
West Virginia State Col- 

lege West Virginia |} Mar. 17, 1891 | 1892 1,340,953 




















* As Alcorn University 
_f Claflin University ivi 

Ham — Normal & Industrial Institute. In 1920 Virginia State College for Negroes began receiving the 

nds. 


Federal 
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From the beginning, the program of 
education for land-grant colleges 
was considered to be highly specialized. 
It departed sharply from the denomi- 
national and ecclesiastical offerings 
which dominated colleges prior to 
1860. These new institutions presented 
new educational programs and were 
rapidly accepted by the various states.” 
These nationally sponsored institutions 
offered scientific, classical, military, 
agricultural and engineering programs 
which were in many instances legally 
prescribed. The law which indicated 
the nature of a particular educational 
program for these colleges also pro- 
vided appropriations for the presecu- 
tion of the program. This was true for 
the colleges established under the Na- 
tional Land-Grant College Act of 
1862 and also the Morrill Act of 1890. 

Under congressional initiative the 
Nationa] Land-Grant College Act of 
1862 has been supplemented by eight 
major subsequent bequests and by 
many state appropriations. It is con- 
sistently admitted that the Morrill 
Act of 1862 marked definite changes 
in federal policy from grants in aid 
of education in general to grants in 
aid of specified types of education, 
and in the adoption of a formula for 
the distribution of subsidies to all of 
the states. This Act thus has played 
and continues to play a basic role in 
our system of federal subsidies for 
education and has had great influence 
in the realm of educational administra- 
tion.® Annual grants of money have 

=A. J. Elein, pares of Land-Gra ant Colleges 
ard, peien, Ue, ame oo ag reer. Dee 
Tene History of American "iitaniion in the 
U.S., 1875-1925; Publication No. 86 of the U.S. 
eri and Puhes ba: _ to Educa- 
tion; Report of the National Advisory Committee 


on Education, Part II, Basic Facts. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1931. pp. 29-35. 


been made by the Federal Govern- 
ment for the support of agricultural 
experiment stations since 1887; for the 
support of instruction in land-grant 
colleges since 1890; for agricultural 
and home economics extension service 
since 1914; and, for the support of 
vocational education in public schools 
since 1917.4 Federal aid of an emer- 
gency nature in the amount of 
$22,000,000 was provided during the 
worst years of the depression to keep 
schools open in many rural areas. As 
a part of a general program designed 
to stimulate useful work, the Federal 
Government up to the end of 1937, au- 
thorized grants totaling $263,000,000 
for the construction and repair of 
school buildings, supplemented by 
loans to the amount of $83,000,000. In 
addition, the emergency educational 
program of the Federal Government 
included approximately $87,000,000 as 
aid to 435,000 high school, college and 
university students; appropriations for 
Civilian Conservation Corps and adult 
education. Specifically then, the Fed- 
eral Government has been increasingly 
concerned with the development of 
adequate educational opportunities. 
More and more this concern has in- 
cluded the idea of supplying Federal 
aid to communities and groups of 
greatest need so as to equalize, as far 
as possible, educational opportunities. 
In the administration of funds the 
Federal Government has sought to put 
this idea into practice. 

Any analysis of the participation of 
Negroes in permanent Federal funds 
shows that the interests of this group 
are to a large extent stagnated at 


4F. W. Reeves, Report of the Committee— The 
Advisory Committee on Education, 1938, p. 36. 
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some point between Federal lethargy 
and an inertia based upon the doctrine 
of individual rights of states. The cen- 
tralized government acknowledges its 
obligation of interest in the sad edu- 
cational plight of Negroes but at the 
same time feels that it must not make 
any suggestion to a given state to 
remedy the educational ills of its suf- 
fering Negro group. With this attitude 
of the Federal Government must be 
added an apparent lack of functioning 
public goodwill within given states to 
cause remedial action to be brought 
about for Negroes within the state. 
Facts support the contention that un- 
less the Federal Act, as in the case 
of the Second Morrill Act or the 
Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935, indicates 
how the appropriation which makes 
possible the prosecution of the act, is 
to be divided between Negroes and 
whites or between Negro and white 
Land-Grant Colleges, the Negro will 
get little or nothing of the educational 
program or of the money which is 
appropriated to support the program. 


PARTICIPATION OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 


In Table II an effort has been made 
to show the application of permanent 
Federal funds to Negro and white 
land-grant colleges in given states for 
the fiseal year ending June 30, 1937. 
Specific congressional acts are cited 
and the amount of money from each 
act is designated for the Negro and 
white college in each state. 

Obvious facts of Table II above are: 
1. Four land-grant colleges for Ne- 

groes receive aid from the National 

Land-Grant College Act of 1862. 

2. All land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes receive funds which are made 
possible through the Second Mor- 


rill Act of 1890. Zt must be remem- 
bered that this act specifically indi- 
cates that the Federal fund which 
it provides must be equitably 
divided between land-grant institu- 
tions for Negroes and whites in 
those states which maintain sepa- 
rate land-grant colleges for the 
races. This provision is found also 
in the Bankhead-Jones Act of 1935. 

3. Land-grant colleges for Negroes 
do not share directly in any Fed- 
eral experiment station or research 
funds. 

4. Three land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes (Florida, North Carolina and 
Texas) report enrollment in mili- 
tary drill but no record is found 
to indicate the availability of any 
Federal money to support such 
training programs. 

5. In general, unless Federal appro- 
priations for education are ear- 
marked for use among Negroes 
there is little chance for members 
of this group to benefit directly from 
such appropriations. 

6. Land-grant colleges for Negroes 
are denied the use of those funds 
which congress has appropriated to 
support the heart of the broad pro- 
gram of land-grant college educa- 
tion. Research, agricultural and 
home economics extension service, 
resident teaching in the sciences and 
programs in engineering and mili- 
tary training form a necessary part 
of the land-grant college program. 
The trend in the financial support 

of Negro higher education in the south- 

ern states is alarming. In a statistical 
study of state and Federal appropria- 
tions to institutions of higher educa- 
tion in 17 Southern states by race, Dr. 
Horace Mann Bond concludes: 
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These figures show that far from approach- 
ing an equitable distribution of funds for 
higher education, southern states now ap- 
propriate, proportionately, less money for 
the higher education of Negroes than they 
did thirty years ago; and, although the facts 
are not here presented, it is highly probable 
that proportionately, Negroes receive today 
less than a third of state appropriations for 
higher education than they received as far 
back as 1880. 


Dr. Bond’s use of Federal funds in 
reaching this conclusion is a fact of 
significance to this discussion. In order 
that the basic data of Dr. Bond’s study 
may be seen along with the materials 
presented in Table II above, there is 
now offered Table III which with 
slight modifications and additions 
contains some of the figures of Dr. 
Bond’s statistical presentation. 

The percentage of Federal and of 
Federal-state funds, as shown above, 
which have been applicable to the edu- 
cation of Negroes as compared to 
those received by whites during the 
last 30 years have grown steadily less 
in each decade. This fact becomes all 
the more alarming when we study the 
increased enrollment of colleges for 
Negroes during the same period. The 
colleges are found to be trying to do 
more work with funds which are be- 
coming relatively smaller each year. 

The land-grant colleges for Negroes 
enrolled 5,679 students of college level 
in 1930-31 and 10,265 in 1936-37. A 
growing student enrollment has not 
served to offset the trend of the last 
30 years which indicates relatively less 
state and Federal money for the edu- 
cation of Negroes in those states which 
support separate land-grant colleges 
for Negroes. Indeed this trend is more 
pronounced in those states which have 
the densest Negro population and in 


those where the education need js 
greatest. 


EpUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE 
COLLEGES 


A very definite relationship exists 
between effective educational _ pro- 
grams and financial ability of colleges. 
The scope of the collegiate educational 
program, its adequacy in supplying 
the needs of the constituency and its 
outlook in extending the existing 
bounds of knowledge all depend largely 
upon the degree of financial backing 
and support which is accorded the col- 
lege. 

A comparison of the educational of- 
ferings of land-grant colleges for 
white and Negro students in 17 states 
suggests the following comments: 


1. The major educational program of 
the white land-grant colleges in- 
cludes work in: (a) graduate 
study; (b) arts and sciences; (c) 
teacher-education; (d)  agricul- 
ture; (e) commerce and business; 
(f) chemical engineering; (g) civil 
engineering; (h) electrical engin- 
eering; (j) mechanical engineer- 
ing; (k) other engineering courses; 
(1) home economics; (m) law; (n) 
medicine; (0) nursing; (p) phar- 
macy; (q) other special courses. 

2. The major educational program of 
the land-grant colleges for Negroes 
includes work in: (a) arts and 
sciences; (b) teacher-education; 
(c) agriculture; (d) mechanic 
arts; (e) home economics. 

3. There is a total absence of the fol- 
lowing types of work for Negroes 
which are included in the educa- 
tional offerings of land-grant col- 
leges for white students: (1) ar- 
chitecture; (2) dentistry; (3) en- 
gineering courses; (4) forestry; 
(5) journalism; (6) law; (7) li- 
brary science; (8) medicine; (9) 
pharmacy; (10) veterinary medi- 
cine. 


TABLE III 


TorTaus oF FEDERAL FUNDS AND FEDERAL-STATE FuNps REPORTED FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF NEGROES AND WHITES IN STATES 
1932 AND THE PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES IN THE POPULATION OF THE STATES FOR THE SAME YEARS 


Wuicu Support SEPARATE LAND-GRANT COLLEGES FOR NEGROES FOR THE YEARS 1899-1900; 1909-1910; 1921-1922; 
1931- 
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4. In 1937 nine of the land-grant col- 
leges for white students graduated 
93 persons with the Master’s de- 
gree. Only 2 land-grant colleges 
for Negroes claim to have graduate 
schools and from such schools no 
one to-date has received a Mas- 
ter’s degree. 


5. For the educational offerings of the 
A. and M. College of Texas for 
white students there was in the 
school year 1936-1937 a full time 
instructional staff of 1,208 persons. 
This staff membership greatly ex- 
ceeds the combined membership of 
all of the paid workers in all of 
the land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes. 

6. The total receipts for the A. and 
M. College in Texas for white stu- 
dents for the year which ended 
June 30, 1937 amounted to 
$5,396,151, while the total receipts 
for the seventeen land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes at the close of 
the same year amounted to 
$4,699,591. 

7. In 19380 the percentages of il- 
literacy among Negroes, 10 years 
of age and over in the states in- 
volved in this study were: 26.2; 
16.1; 13.2; 18.8; 19.9; 15.4; 23.3; 
11.4; 23.2; 8.8; 20.6; 9.3; 26.9; 
14.9; 13.4; 19.2; and 11.3. Upon 
the basis of educational need more 
money should be spent upon land- 
grant colleges for Negroes, if these 
“state institutions” are to do effec- 
tive work in preparing future 
citizens. 

8. Professiona! schools for Negroes do 
not exist as parts of the educa- 
tional programs of land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes. 


9. Vast co-operative agricultural] and 
home economics extension pro- 
grams form a part of the agricul- 
tural work of land-grant colleges 
for white students for which vast 
sums of supporting Federal money 
are appropriated. Farm and rural 
Negroes are counted along with 
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farm and rural whites in order to 
obtain the maximum amount of 
Federal money for a given state 
yet the extension service program 
now mentioned is not administered 
advantageously for Negroes in the 
states where separate land-grant 
colleges for Negroes are main- 
tained. In such states for the most 
part, the federal and state money 
and the educational benefits which 
the money provides go to white 
farmers and home makers. The 
present administration of federal 
co-operative extension funds oper- 
ates to prevent land-grant colleges 
for Negroes from serving the rural 
Negroes of the South in connection 
with their greatest needs. 


Polite, tactful, reverent and/or 
forceful activity on the part of lead- 
ing citizens and educators have not yet 
opened the way for greater partici- 
pation on the part of land-grant col- 
leges for Negroes in funds which are 
the result of the Smith-Lever Act and 
supplemental acts thereto. One of the 
highest officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment on January 28, 1938 summarized 
the objections to larger direct partici- 
pation of land-grant colleges for Ne- 
groes or Negroes themselves in the 
Federal funds of the Smith-Lever Act 
and supplemental acts thereto as fol- 
lows: 


From the beginning of extension work, how- 
ever, those in administrative charge of the 
activity have recognized the importance of 
extension work with Negroes, and in the 
states where the Negro rural population con- 
stitutes a material proportion of the total 
population, funds have been set aside for the 
employment of Negro extension agents to 
work specifically with the rural people of 
that race. For the most part, these extension 
agents have been graduates of Negro Land- 
Grant Colleges, and also, for the most part, 
the state supervisory force, for Negro ex- 
tension work has been headquartered at the 
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Negro College. Very close relationships have 
been established between the white and Ne- 
gro colleges in the conduct of extension 
work, and in recent years, with a material 
increase in federal funds, there has been a 
very considerable expansion in the Negro 
extension forces. This has had to be financed 
very largely from state and federal funds, as 
in many cases it has been difficult to obtain 
county funds for the employment of Negro 
extension agents. 

It seems desirable that there be main- 
tained a unified administration of all co- 
operative extension work within the state 
so that all extension agents, white and Ne- 
gro, are teaching the same doctrines based 
on adequate research. As relationships with 
the counties are involved it also seems de- 
sirable that these be handled through one 
agency in a state rather than two or more. 
If the white and Negro Land-Grant Colleges 
in the Southern states each independently 
approached County Boards with reference to 
the employment of extension agents, much 
confusion and competition would result, 
which quite probably, in the long run, would 
result in less Negro extension work being 
done than under the present basis. 

While it is true that allocations for Negro 
extension work have not been in proportion 
to the relative numbers of white and Negro 
farm families, it must be recognized that in 
many counties, especially where Negro ex- 
tension agents are not employed, Negro 
farmers are free to consult with the white 
extension agents, and a very considerable 
amount of extension work with Negroes is 
done by white agents. The allotment for 
Negro extension work, therefore, does not 
truly represent the total of extension work 
done for Negroes. Then too, as many Ne- 
groes are tenants or share croppers, their 
opportunities to follow the teachings of the 
Extension Service frequently are dependent 
on the work which the white extension agent 


does with the landlord. 


This statement is not adequate for 
the situation and need. In 1930 the 
percentage of Negroes in Mississippi 
on the basis of the total farm popula- 
tion was 56 per cent; on the basis of 
the total rural population, 52.4 per 
cent; on the basis of the total number 
of farmers, 58.5 per cent; and, on the 
basis of total population, 50.2 per cent, 
yet the Negroes received only $43,953 
in Federal money from a total of 
$564,391 ($286,050 Federal and 
$278,341 state) expended in the state 
for co-operative extension services. 
Other states show similar glaring in- 
equalities. 

10. The National Land-Grant College 
Act stressed the need of military 
training in all land-grant colleges, 
yet in the seventeen states where 
land-grant colleges for Negroes are 
maintained, $1,199,000 in federal 
funds are expended on military 
training for white students and not 
any expenditure is made on such 
training for Negro students. 


The broad benefits of the National 
Land-Grant College Act and supple- 
mental Acts thereto are yet to be 
realized by Negroes in those states 
which maintain separate land-grant 
institutions for Negroes. Permanent 
Federal funds for education in these 
same states reach Negroes only in a 
slight degree to remedy their social, 
economic and intellectual ills. Land- 
grant colleges for Negroes have done 
well their education assignments with 
so little money at their disposal. 
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THE FEDERALLY-AIDED PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL 
TEACHER-TRAINING IN NEGRO SCHOOLS 


CHARLES WILBUR FLORENCE 


In keeping with the general pur- 
pose of this section of the Yearbook, 
this chapter seeks to determine the 
extent to which Negroes are partici- 
pating in the benefits of the Federally- 
aided program of vocational teacher- 
training. The further purpose of the 
chapter will be to suggest ways of 
increasing the extent and effectiveness 
of this participation. 


Wuart Is THe FeperALiy-AIpED Pro- 
GRAM OF VOCATIONAL TEACHER- 
TRAINING? 


Several Federal acts provide for co- 
operation with the states in the pro- 
motion of vocational education and for 
the preparation of teachers of voca- 
tional subjects. 

The original Morrill Act did not 
make specific provision for training 
teachers of vocational subjects. It is 
true that many graduates of the land- 
grant college courses in agriculture, 
home economics, and the mechanic 
arts found their way into teaching 
positions in those fields but their train- 
ing and placement as vocational teach- 
ers were accomplished through per- 
sonal and institutional effort rather 
than through any system of co- 
operation and assistance on the part 
of the Federal Government. 

In the strict interpretation of the 
term the Federally-aided program of 
vocational teacher-training refers to 
the program financed by appropria- 
tions under the Smith-Hughes Act of 
1917 and the George-Deen Act of 1936. 


But in a larger and truer sense, the 
other Federal funds have gone for the 
support of vocational teacher-training 
programs for Negroes. 

So far as Negroes are concerned, the 
Morrill Funds have been used for 
teacher-training from the time Ne- 
groes were permitted to share in the 
benefits of the Acts. This is true be- 
cause teacher-training has been the 
chief function of the Negro college. 

Even as late as 1932 when the Negro 
land-grant colleges enrolled a total of 
5,698 students, it is interesting to note 
that 4,059 of this number were pre- 
paring for some type of teaching. In 
June of that year 94 were graduated 
in agriculture and 114 in home eco- 
nomics.' 

Up to the time of the Second Mor- 
rill Act which was approved August 
30, 1890 only three states had devoted 
to the service of its Negro population 
any of the funds from the original 
Federal grants for the promotion of the 
land-grant college program. Those 
states were Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia. In 1897 Kentucky 
made such provision for its Negro 
population.” 

In 1871 Alcorn University was desig- 
nated as the land-grant college for 
Negroes.’ In 1878 the schoo] was re- 
organized in accordance with the plans 
and purposes of the Morrill Act and 


10.8. Office of Education Bull. 1933, No. 2, 


9 
p. 394. 
2U.S8, Office of Education Bull. 1930, No. 9, 


p. 838. 
se 3 Catalog Alcorn A, € M. College, 1936-37, p. 
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became Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College. 

Claflin University, a private Negro 
school, was designated in 1872 as the 
land-grant college for South Carolina. 
In 1879 equal provision was made for 
white students and the Morrill funds 
for South Carolina were divided 
equally between the races. 

In 1872 the State of Virginia desig- 
nated Hampton Normal and Agricul- 
tural Institute as the land-grant col- 
lege for Negroes. This arrangement 
continued until 1920 when the Vir- 
ginia Normal and Industrial Institute 
became the land-grant college. Hamp- 
ton Institute is still designated, how- 
ever, by the Virginia State Board for 
Vocational Education as an approved 
college for training vocational teach- 
ers. 

Since the great majority of the early 
graduates of Negro colleges of all types 
went into teaching, it is quite con- 
ceivable that the original Morrill Fund 
was a considerable help in these in- 
stances in preparing teachers for the 
vocational field as well as for other 
types of work. 


The First Specific Provision for 
Federal Aid to Teacher- 


Training 


The first Federal legislation to pro- 
vide specifically for aiding the states 
in the preparation of vocational teach- 
ers was the Nelson Amendment to the 
Morrill Act of 1890. This amendment 
was approved March 4, 1907. The 
amendment states that said colleges 
(agricultural colleges) “may use a 
portion of this money for providing 
courses for the specific preparation of 
instructors for teaching the elements 


of agriculture and mechanic arts.” 
Through the actual provision of the 
Second Morrill Act and the Nelson 
Amendment, together with the inter- 
pretations of the scope and limitations 
of the Acts, the land-grant colleges 
were permitted to use the funds ap- 
propriated by the Acts for instruction 
not only in basic courses in agriculture, 
mechanic arts, and home economics 
but also in courses intended as prep- 
aration for teaching those subjects. 

The usefulness of the Nelson 
Amendment was further expanded by 
the ruling that the funds could be used 
in providing supervision and special 
aid to teachers in service, and to the 
instruction of teachers of agriculture, 
mechanic arts and home economics in 
summer schools.‘ 

This definite provision for teacher 
training and the equally important 
stipulation, from the standpoint of the 
Negro, that the funds be equitably 
divided between the races in those 
states which by law require Negroes 
to attend separate schools, marked the 
new and more substantial program of 
teacher-training for Negroes. The Ne- 
gro land-grant colleges made full use 
of these funds to the extent to which 
they were available. 

In the past some of the Southern 
states seemed to consider the Federal 
funds as a substitute for state appro- 
priations rather than supplements to 
state funds. In 1928 the Negro land- 
grant college of the State of Alabama 
received $21,220 in Federal funds and 
the State of Alabama appropriated 
from its state treasury $22,500 for the 
support of this institution. The Fed- 


*Nelson Amendment of March 4, 1907. See 
U.S. Office of Education Pamphlet No. 15, Nov. 
1, 1930. 
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eral funds represented 30.6 per cent 
of the tota] funds received by the col- 
lege from all sources and the state 
appropriation represented 32.6 per 
cent of the total funds. Federal funds 
received by Alcorn College of Missis- 
sippi for the same year amounted to 
$40,676 as compared with a state ap- 
propriation of $40,000 for the same 
year.° 

For the year ending June 30, 1937 
the Negro land-grant college of Ala- 
bama received $32,625 from Federal 
funds, exclusive of emergency funds 
while the state appropriation and local 
funds together for that year amounted 
to only $11,533.° The state appropria- 
tion was approximately one-third that 
of the Federal] funds received. During 
this same year the states of Georgia, 
Mississippi, and North Carolina ap- 
propriated to their Negro land-grant 
colleges amounts only slightly in ex- 
cess of the permanent Federal funds 
received for the year. Maryland ac- 
tually appropriated less in state funds 
to its Negro land-grant college than 
was contributed in Federal funds— 
$15,513 state funds as compared with 
$20,961 in Federal funds. There has 
been this dangerous and persistent 
tendency on the part of some states 
to force the Negro land-grant colleges 
to depend to too great an extent on 
the meager Federal funds allotted. The 
state seemed to feel it had done its 
full duty when it had met the condi- 
tions stipulated in the law. 

It must be borne in mind always 
that these Negro land-grant colleges 
devote the greater part of their effort 
to the training of teachers and these 

Ofice of Education Bull. 1980, No. 9, 


6 
*US, Office of Education 1937 Circular 172, 
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Federal funds augmented a rather 
meager budget available to them. 
In its report of February, 1938 the 
Advisory Committee on Education, 
which was appointed by President F. 
D. Roosevelt, recognized the foregoing 
tendency and recommended safeguards 
against such unfavorable proportional 
state appropriations. It recommends: 


For all states maintaining separate schools 
for Negroes, the proposed grants [for public 
schools] should be conditionad upon formu- 
lation of joint plans providing equitable 
distribution of the Federal grants between 
white and Negro schools without reduction 
of the proportion of state and local funds 
spent for Negro schools.” 


The National Vocational Education 


Act 


The passage of the National Voca- 
tional Education Act, commonly 
known as the Smith-Hughes Act, 
launched a nation-wide program of 
vocational education and, for the pur- 
poses of this discussion, marks the be- 
ginning of a definitely organized pro- 
gram of training for teachers of voca- 
tional subjects. Prior to the passage 
of this act February 23, 1917, there 
had been no such recognized program 
of teacher-training. 

The purpose of the act is 


To provide further promotion of vocational 
education; to provide for co-operation with 
states in the promotion of such education 
in agriculture and the trades and industries; 
to provide for co-operation with the states 
in the preparation of teachers of vocational 
subjects; and to appropriate money and to 
regulate its expenditure” 


' Report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion, February, 1938, p, 198 

*Smith-Hughes Act—Public No. 547, 
fourth Congress. 
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To WHat EXTENT Have NEGROES 
AND Necro ScHOooLs SHARED 
THE PROVISIONS OF THIS 
LAW FoR TRAINING 
oF VOCATIONAL 
TEACHERS? 


An attempt will be made to answer 
this question on the basis of (a) the 
number of persons trained in this pro- 
gram, (b) the degree and extent to 
which Negroes participate in the gen- 
era] administration and application of 
the teacher-training program and its 
allied activities, and (c) the amount 
of money assigned to the Negro land- 
grant colleges to carry on the work of 
training vocational teachers. 

The Smith-Hughes Act provided for 
the year 1918 an initial appropriation 
of $500,000 for agriculture, $500,000 
for trades and industries including 
home economics, and $400,000 for the 
training of teachers in these subjects. 
The appropriations were made con- 
tinuous and were to vary upward each 
year until 1926 when and after which 
the sum of $3,000,000 was to be ap- 
propriated to the states for paying the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors or di- 
rectors of agricultural education; 
$3,000,000 to the same service in trades 
and industries including home eco- 
nomics and $1,000,000 for preparing 
teachers and supervisors in the vari- 
ous fields of vocational education. 

It should be noted here that since 
1919 a minimum of $10,000 has been 
guaranteed to each state for the ex- 
press purpose of training vocational 
teachers.* So important did the authors 
and supporters of the national voca- 
tional act consider the matter of 
teacher training that they provided, 


* Ibid., Section 2 


in section five of the bill, that any 
state which did not take advantage 
of at least the minimum allowed for 
teacher-training, should be excluded 
from the benefits of the Act. So from 
the very beginning, teacher-training 
has been at the very center of the 
vocational education program. 

While the financial factor is not the 
sole consideration in the promotion of 
an educational program, it is at least 
a major factor in the attempt to es- 
tablish the facilities for carrying on 
the program. 

From the very beginning the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and 
the several state boards included the 
Negro land-grant colleges in the pro- 
gram of vocational teacher-training. 
The following states introduced voca- 
tional teacher-training the first year 
the Smith-Hughes Act was in effect: 
Alabama, Mississippi and South Caro- 
lina. Other states which followed in 
order are: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Texas, Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma and Kentucky.’ 

In 1937 all of the Negro land-grant 
colleges were doing work in vocational 
teacher-training except those of Ala- 
bama, Delaware, Maryland, Missouri. 
The teacher-training program in Ala- 
bama is carried on at Tuskegee. Hamp- 
ton Institute and Virginia State Col- 
lege are both designated as teacher- 
training institutions in Virginia. 

During the early years of the opera- 
tion of the teacher-training program 
the participation of Negroes in the 
Federal allotments was negligible. This 
is partly explained on the ground that 
the program itself was meager. As late 
as 1924-25 there were only 170 stu- 


” Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Bull., No, 111, Agricultural Series No. 28, p. 34. 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF ENROLLMENT OF STUDENTS IN NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
Durina SELECTED YEARS 




















7 Arts and Agri- Home P All 
Year Science culture | Economics Education Other Total 
1928¢ 1,919 338 457 786 171 3,671 
1933> 3,615 219 279 1,149 112 5,374 
1934° 4,983 277 242 539 74 6,115 




















® U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 9, p. 902. 


b U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1935, No. 2, p. 442. 


© U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1935, No. Fy p. 470. (This does not include special students. The addition of 


special students would bring the total to 6,481.) 


dents enrolled in the agricultural 
teacher-training program of the 12 
states then offering such training. 
However, it is quite conceivable that 
a more elaborate program, properly 
financed, might have attracted a larger 
and more select personnel at a time 
when there was great need for capable 
teachers in the vocational field. 

In the records for the year 1934, 
seventeen years after the National 
Vocational Act with its teacher- 
training program went into effect, we 
find a basis for comparison, and there- 
fore a partial answer as to the extent 
to which Negroes were sharing finan- 
cially in the program. This year is 
chosen arbitrarily. The records of any 
other year would serve a similar pur- 
pose. 


Enrollment in Vocational Teacher- 
Training Courses 


To what extent are students taking 
advantage of the opportunity for train- 
ing for service as vocational teachers? 
The records of the Office of Education 
show that the college enrollment in Ne- 
gro land-grant colleges has grown from 
12 students in 1915" to 3,671 in 1928;'? 
ts M U.S, Bureau of Education Bull, 1916, No. 


"22ULS. Office of Education Bull. 1930, No. 9, 
p. 895. 


4,218 in 1929;1* 6,115 in 1934;' and 
10,265 in 1937."° 

The rather remarkable growth in the 
college enrollment in Negro land-grant 
colleges would Jead one to believe that 
Negroes are taking full advantage of 
the Federally-aided program of voca- 
tional teacher-training. But a study of 
the distribution of the student enroll- 
ment in the various courses is not so 
reassuring. 

Table I shows that both the actual 
and the proportional enrollment in 
agriculture and home economics are on 
the decrease. This is true in spite of a 
temporary increase in 1929. 

On the other hand, the enrollment in 
the arts and sciences and in general 
education courses is on the increase. 
This enrollment trend away from the 
courses in agriculture, home economics 
and mechanic arts is due to practical 
reasons involving (a) the nature of the 
courses themselves (b) the nature of 
the work to be followed and (c) the 
chances for placement. 

This preponderance of students in 
the arts and sciences is not due solely 
to misdirected guidance or to a lack 


1330.8, Office of Education Bull. 1930, No. 28, 
p. 74. 
14U.8, Ofice of Education Bull, 1935, No, 2, 


p. 468 
16 U.S. Office of Education Circular 1937, No. 
172, p. 9. 
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of guidance. In spite of potential de- 
mand in vocational fields, the gradu- 
ates of the general academic courses 
were more likely to secure employment 
offering permanence and compara- 
tively satisfactory working conditions. 

Students are likely to be practical 
and realistic in the matter of prepar- 
ing for a job. They will live up to the 
light they have and frequently furnish 
themselves with more light on job op- 
portunities than is furnished them 
from guidance sources. 

There will not be any material in- 
crease in the enrollment in vocational 
courses until the departments of agri- 
culture, home economics, and mechanic 
arts are raised to the same level of 
importance and dignity accorded here- 
tofore to the departments of art and 
sciences, and to genera] academic edu- 
cation. There must be developed also 
greater assurance of a market for the 
type of training offered in the voca- 
tional departments either in teaching 
positions or in the actual practice of 
the vocations in the agricultural field, 
the field of home economics, and me- 
chanie arts. 


Vocational Teacher Supply and 
Demand 

The lack of demand for vocational 
teachers among Negroes is due to a 
failure of school officials to provide 
vocational training for Negroes in the 
secondary schools of the Southern 
states. 

It might be well to examine the 
situation in the field of agriculture. 
In June, 1936, 152 men were graduated 
from Negro land-grant colleges as 
teachers of vocational agriculture. Of 
this number 79 were placed in positions 
as teachers of vocational agriculture. 
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Thirty-nine were employed in posi- 
tions other than teaching. A total of 
128 or 84.2 per cent were placed and 
24 or 15.8 per cent were not placed.’® 

In this case the supply is small but 
in several states the actual demand 
at present seems to be even smaller 
than the supply. The main reason for 
this is the practical neglect and failure 
to provide vocational courses for the 
secondary school population of the 
Negroes of the South. 

In February of this year an inquiry 
was sent to the state department of 
education in each of the Southern 
states concerning the status of the 
supply of certificated teachers in cer- 
tain fields. Of the usable answers four 
state departments, Alabama, Mary- 
land, Tennessee and Texas, reported 
an oversupply of teachers of voca- 
tional agriculture. Three state depart- 
ments, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Virginia, reported an undersupply 
of teachers of vocational agriculture 
and seven state departments reported 
an equal balance between supply and 
demand, namely, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and West Virginia. 

Three presidents of the Negro land- 
grant colleges in the above states re- 
port an oversupply of teachers of 
vocational agriculture. Six report an 
undersupply and four report an equal 
balance between supply and demand. 

In the case of eight states the state 
department of education and the presi- 
dent of the Negro land-grant college 
differed as to the relationship between 
teacher supply and demand in the field 
of vocational agriculture. 

In the field of home economics, the 


%U.S. Office of Education Teacher-Training 
Release No. 4, February 21, 1938. 
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state department of only one state, 
Maryland, reported an oversupply of 
teachers in the field. Five reported an 
undersupply and six reported an equal 
balance between supply and demand. 

The presidents or authorized of- 
ficials of the Negro land-grant col- 
leges reported an oversupply in three 
states, Kentucky, South Carolina and 
West Virginia. Six presidents reported 
an undersupply of teachers in voca- 
cational home economics and four 
reported an equal balance between 
supply and demand in the field. In 
the case of five states, the state de- 
partment of education and the officials 
of the Negro land-grant colleges differ 
as to the status of the supply of cer- 
tificated teachers of vocational home 
economics. 

In the field of trade and industrial 
teaching, only two state departments 
report an oversupply, Delaware and 
West Virginia. Eight state depart- 
ments report an undersupply and 
three state departments report an 
equal balance between supply and de- 
mand. 

In answering the same question the 
presidents of the Negre land-grant col- 
leges report an oversupply in two 
states, Oklahoma and West Virginia, 
and an undersupply in eleven states. 

It is quite evident that there is a 
predominant opinion among both the 
chief state officials and presidents of 
Negro land-grant colleges that there is 
a decided shortage of vocational teach- 
ers in the field of trades and industries. 

It is also quite evident that a 
thorough-going study of teacher supply 
and demand in each of these states is 
quite necessary. Several state officials 
and several officials of land-grant col- 
leges stated frankly that no reliable 


data were available for answering the 
question of the relationship between 
the supply of certificated teachers and 
the demand for them. Others admitted 
that their data represented estimates 
and not established facts. 

The writer has tried to determine 
through an investigation which is still 
in progress, the extent to which voca- 
cational courses are offered in the 
secondary schools for Negroes in the 
South. Even incomplete returns indi- 
cate that a relatively small percentage 
of the secondary schools offer voca- 
tional training of such a quality and 
quantity that the school is Federally 
reimbursed for its offerings. For ex- 
ample, the State of Arkansas, with a 
large Negro population reports 101 
schools doing some type of high 
school work. Of this number, only 
37 schools offer a Federally-aided 
program in vocational agriculture, 39 
in home economics and 4 in trades and 
industries. Other states vary in the 
nature and extent of their vocational 
offerings. The forthcoming publication 
of the U.S. Office of Education on 
Vocational Education and Guidance of 
Negroes will throw a great deal of 
light on the general situation. 


Participation of Negroes in Super- 
vision and Administration 


During 1935-36 twelve Negro col- 
leges participated in the training pro- 
gram for teachers of vocational sub- 
jects. These institutions employed 17 
resident teachers, 8 itinerant teacher- 
trainers, and 41 critic teachers. This 
seems like an adequate force for the 
present program but the real weak- 
ness is to be found in the fact that 
the vocational program has never been 
carried to the masses of the Negroes 
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or, for that matter, to the masses of 
the whites. Vast areas of territory and 
large numbers of the population are 
entirely untouched by the program. 

In states having large Negro popu- 
lations a Negro assistant to the state 
director of vocational education and 
additional Negro supervisors could do 
much to improve the nature and extent 
of the benefits which Negroes derive 
from the Federally-aided program of 
vocational education. These super- 
visors could not only improve the pres- 
ent program but could help sell the 
program of vocational education to 
school officials and to the masses for 
whom it was intended. 


Distribution of Smith-Hughes Funds 
for Teacher-Training 


The basic law specifically states that 
the funds for teacher-training under 
the Smith-Hughes Act shall be allotted 
to the states on the basis of their total 
population. Each state, therefore, re- 
ceives its allotment on the basis of its 
entire population including, of course, 
its Negro population. The distribution 
of these funds between whites and Ne- 
groes does not seem to follow any pat- 
tern of population ratio. For example, 
Negroes constitute 35.7 per cent of the 
population of the state of Alabama but 
in 1928 only 10.5 per cent of the 
teacher-training funds were allotted to 
the Negro teacher-training institution 
of the state; 12.1 per cent in 1933; 
21.3 per cent in 1934; and 15.6 per 
cent in 1937. In these four years, 
selected at random, the Negroes of 
Alabama never received their propor- 
tional share of the funds appropriated 
for teacher-training. The same is true 
of Delaware. Negro land-grant col- 
leges of Arkansas, during those years, 
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received as low as 1.2 per cent of the 
funds (1928) and as high as 24.4 per 
cent of the funds (1933) with none re- 
ported as received by Negroes in 1937. 
The Negro population of Georgia is 
36.8 per cent of the total population. 
During the four years under considera- 
tion, the Negro teacher-training in- 
stitution received none of the teacher- 
training funds (according to available 
reports) for two of the years. It re- 
ceived 10.9 per cent for one year and 
13 per cent for the other year. Official 
records do not show that Negroes of 
Mississippi received any of the 
teacher-training funds since 1928, al- 
though Negroes constitute 50.2 per 
cent of the population of the state. 
None of the funds for teacher-training 
were allotted to Negro institutions of 
Maryland or Missouri during the 
period under consideration. It is in- 
teresting and rather surprising to note 
that North Carolina, during these 
years, allotted as low as 11.3 per cent, 
although the Negroes constitute 29 per 
cent of the population of the state. 

The foregoing percentages are based 
on the entire amount allotted to the 
states for teacher-training rather than 
on the amounts received respectively 
by the white land-grant colleges and 
the Negro land-grant colleges. This 
basis is valid because Negroes partici- 
pate to a meager and uncertain degree 
in the general administration and 
supervision of the teacher-training 
program. 


Lack of Policy and Pattern for Dis- 
tribution of Funds 

The eccentricities noted in Table II 

would indicate that there is no con- 

sistent policy in the racial distribu- 

tion of funds for teacher-training. For 
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TABLE II 


PER CENT OF SMITH-HvuGHES FuNpDs RECEIVED BY NEGRO LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 
FOR TEACHER TRAINING 

































































Negro Land-Grant Bae Per Cent of Funds Received by Negroes 
Colleges Located in | ulation is 
of Total 1928 1933» 1934¢ 19374 
Alabama 35.7 10.5 12.1 21.3 15.6 
Arkansas 25.8 1.2 24.4 20.5 - 
Delaware 13.7 0 0 6.5 6.4 
Florida 29.4 18.2 30.2 31.9 9.9 
Georgia 36.8 10.9 0 0 13.0 
Kentucky 8.6 5.4 10.6 12.1 5.1 
Louisiana 36.9 17.3 16.1 46.4 28.8 
Maryland 16.9 0 0 0 0 
Mississippi 50.2 74.0 0 0 0 
Missouri 6.2 2.6 0 0 0 
North Carolina 29.0 11.3 17.6 16 14.7 
Oklahoma (ie 6.7 rare é 13.7 6.2 
South Carolina 45.6 73.8 57.6 53.6 21.1 
Tennessee 18.3 17.8 18.6 30.8 48.7 
Texas 14.7. 13.5 16.7 12.8 10.9 
Virginia 26.8 25.6 28.3 28.6 30.9 
West Virginia 6.6 1.4 12.0 5.7 18.1 
Total 23.5 17.0 14.8 17.6 13.4 — 




















® U.S. Office of Education Bulletin, 1930, No. 9, p. 856. 


bU. 8. Office of Education, 1933 Circular _ Pp. "9. 
¥ 4 Report of Secretary of the Interior, 1934, 0. 
4 U. S. Office of Education, 1937, Circular M72, p. 23. 


example, Florida, whose Negro popu- 
lation is 29.4 per cent of the entire 
population allotted to its Negro in- 
stitutions only 9.9 per cent of the funds 
for teacher-training in 1987 as com- 
pared with 18.2 per cent allotted in 
1928. It might be noted that the state 
of Florida received more funds for 
teacher-training in 1937 than it re- 
ceived in 1928. Negroes received less 
absolutely and proportionately in 1937 


than they received in 1928. Texas re- 
ceived, in 1937, the largest amount it 
received during the four-year period, 
but allotted to its Negro institution the 
smallest portion of the funds, 10.9 per 
cent. 

A study of Table II will indicate 
that certain states during certain years 
allotted to their Negro institutions 
more of the teacher-training funds 
than the Negro population ratio would 
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demand. An instance of this kind is 
found in the record of Louisiana for 
1934. However, during the other years 
the Negroes were not allotted their 
proportional share. In 1933 the Ne- 
groes of Louisiana received less than 
half of their share of the funds for 
teacher-training. 

Not a single Southern state gave 
consistently to its Negro institution 
during this four-year period the por- 
tion of the funds which would come to 
Negroes by virtue of the fact that they 
form a definite per cent of the state’s 
population. 

In states like Kentucky, Missouri, 
and West Virginia where the Negro 
population is small, a division of funds 
on the basis of population does not 
give to the Negro institutions in these 
states a sufficient amount of aid ma- 
terially in a program of teacher- 
training. In such cases the division 
should be on the basis of need with a 
guaranteed minimum such as that con- 
tained in the basic Federal law. 

State officials who distribute the 
funds for teacher-training might ex- 
plain the foregoing discrepancies on the 
ground that the present program meets 
present demands for vocational teach- 
ers. However, a study of the vocational 
offerings in secondary schools for Ne- 
groes of the South reveals the fact 
that the potential demand for such 
teachers is many times greater than 
the present program provides for. Vast 
areas and large Negro populations are 
deprived of such opportunities. 


Increased Funds Through the George- 
Deen Act 


The problem of Negroes with respect 
to Smith-Hughes funds has been not 
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only the securing of an equitable 
distribution of the funds, but the 
total inadequacy of the funds even 
if they were equitably distributed. 
The George-Deen Act was approved 
June 8, 1936 and went into effect July 
1, 1937. This Act, the purpose of 
which is to provide for the further 
development of vocational education, 
greatly increased the appropriations 
for vocational education and for pre- 
paring teachers, supervisors, and di- 
rectors of agricultural, trade, and home 
economics subjects. A just and fair 
proportion of these additional funds 
should find its way into the service of 
Negroes. 

A new feature introduced by the 
George-Deen Act is the Federal sup- 
port for education in the distributive 
occupations. Distributive occupations 
as defined by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education are those fol- 
lowed by workers directly engaged in 
merchandising activities or in direct 
contact with buyers and sellers when: 
(a) distributing to consumers, retail- 
ers, jobbers, wholesalers, and others 
the products of farm and industry; (b) 
managing, operating, or conducting a 
commercial service or personal service 
business, or selling the services of such 
a business.'* 

This Act makes ample provision for 
the support of such training and for 
the preparation of teachers for the 
work. No other area of economic life 
of the Negro is more in need of im- 
provement. Educational leaders should 
make every provision for the Negro to 
share in this program, 


17U.8. Office of Education—Vocational Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 1, Research, February, 1937, 


p. 67. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions seem to 
grow out of the foregoing discussion: 

1. That although the Federally- 
aided program of teacher-training did 
not go into effect until after the pas- 
sage of the National Vocational Edu- 
eation Act which was approved 
February 23, 1917, Negro colleges had 
depended to some extent upon the 
Morrill Funds as a part of their budget 
from the time they were allowed to 
share in such funds. Since their prin- 
cipal function was teacher-training, 
it is not entirely out of place to think 
of them as fostering a Federally-aided 
program of vocational teacher-training 
even prior to 1917. 

2. The Southern states are allotted 
certain funds for teacher-training on 
the basis of their entire population and 
then consistently allot to Negro in- 
stitutions less than the amount justi- 
fied by the size of the Negro. popula- 
tion. This is true in spite of notable 
exceptions pointed out in the discussion 
and noted in Table II. 

3. Neither state officials nor Negroes 
themselves are making much progress 
in increasing the demand for voca- 
tional teachers by bringing the pro- 
gram of vocational education to neg- 
lected urban and rural areas. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
1. That Negroes and state officials 
seek to increase the demand for voca- 
tional teachers by introducing voca- 


tional subjects in more of the high 
schools. 

2. Where Negroes are receiving less 
than their proportional share of Fed- 
eral funds, that the matter be brought 
clearly and persistently before state 
and Federal officials with a request for 
proper adjustment. 

3. That presidents of Negro land- 
grant colleges formulate and promote 
programs of vocational teacher-train- 
ing which will justify larger use of the 
Federal funds allotted for this pur- 
pose. This would include greater par- 
ticipation in supervision and adminis- 
tration of the program. 

4. That Negroes acquaint them- 
selves more fully with the provisions 
of various Federal laws governing 
grants-in-aid to education. 

5. That in all future Federal legis- 
lation making appropriations for sup- 
port of either specific or general edu- 
cation in the states, it be clearly speci- 
fied that the Negroes and Negro 
schools receive an amount not less than 
the amount which the ratio of the Ne- 
gro population to the entire population 
would require. 

6. That for states which maintain 
separate schools for the races, the 
state and Federal reports covering 
Federally-aided programs of educa- 
tion, contain more complete and de- 
tailed analyses of the extent to which 
Negroes participate in, and are served 
by these programs. This refers more 
particularly to Federal reports because 
they are more easily available to the 
public. 
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Cuapter VII 


THE FEDERAL PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
NEGRO SCHOOLS OF LESS THAN COLLEGE GRADE 


Cuas. H. THOMPSON 


It is the purpose of this chapter to 
explain briefly the extent to which Ne- 
groes in those states which legally 
maintain separate schools participate 
in the Federal program of vocational 
education in schools of less than col- 
lege grade. To this end an attempt will 
be made (1) to define briefly the 
nature of the program and the legisla- 
tive and administrative conditions un- 
der which it operates; (2) to make a 
comparative study of the extent to 
which Negroes (in these states where 
separate public schools are legally 
maintained) receive an equitable share 
of the benefits made available by this 
program. 


Tue NATURE OF THE PROGRAM 


Federal legislation providing aid for 
vocational education of less than col- 
lege grade has had a long and interest- 
ing history—too long to be recounted 
here.! The basic legislation bringing 
the program into existence was the 
Smith-Hughes Act, approved Febru- 
ary 23, 1917—named after its legis- 
lative sponsors the then Senator Hoke 
Smith of Georgia and Congressman 
Dudley M. Hughes of the same state. 
Several supplementary acts have sub- 
sequently been passed, the purpose of 
which was to strengthen the original 
act. 





1See Section I of this Yearbook; also L. E. 
Blauch, Federal Co-operation in Agricultural Ex- 
tension Work, Vocational Education and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (U.S. Office of Educ. Bull. 
i933, No. 15), Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 
1935, p. 297, 
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The Smith-Hughes Act was entitled 


An Act to provide for the promotion of 
vocational education; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the promotion 
of such education in agriculture and the 
trades and industries; to provide for co- 
operation with the States in the preparation 
of teachers of vocational subjects; and to 
appropriate mgney and regulate its expendi- 
ture? : 


The most important of its many de- 
tailed provisions were the following: 
1. Appropriations were made specifi- 
cally 

for the purpose of co-operating with the 
states in paying the salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, and directors of agricultural sub- 
jects, and teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects, and in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of agricultural, trade, in- 
dustrial and home economics subjects; and 
... for the use of the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education for the administration 
of this Act and for the purpose of making 
studies, investigations, and reports to aid 
in the organization and conduct of voca- 
tional education. . . 3 


2. Appropriations for vocational agri- 
culture are apportioned among the 
states on the basis of rural popula- 
tion; those for trades and industries, 
and home economics, on the basis 
of urban population; and those for 
teacher-training in these several 
subjects, on the basis of total popu- 
lation. 

3. States are required (a) to furnish 
the equipment for carrying on the 
vocational program approved by 


239 Stat. 929. 
3 Ibid. 
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the government; (b) to match dol- 
lar for dollar the funds provided by 
the Federal Government; (c) to 
confine their programs to a level less 
than college grade; (d) to designate 
a state board to administer the pro- 
gram in conjunction with the Fed- 
eral Board (32 states have desig- 
nated the regular state board of 
education for this purpose); (e) to 
expend the funds only on schools 
and classes under public control; 
and (f) to submit plans indicating 
minimum qualifications of teachers, 
length of courses, and numerous 
other similar standards imposed by 
the Federal Board. 

In 1929, supplementary legislation 
in the form of the George-Reed Act* 
was enacted. The effect of this legisla- 
tion was to provide an increase in the 
amount of funds, and to extend the 
benefits to the territories which were 
excepted in the original Act. In 1934, 
the George-Ellzey Act® was ‘passed. 
Again, the effect was to increase the 
funds available and to extend the 
provisions to include Alaska. In 1936, 
the George-Deen Act® was passed. This 
legislation likewise provided an in- 
crease of funds, but, even more signi- 
ficant, it extended the field of voca- 
tional education to include the dis- 
tributive occupations, and for the first 
time made it possible for the District 
of Columbia to share in a part of the 
funds. This Act was the occasion for 
the ultimate appointment of The Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, whose 
Report has recently’ been transmitted 
to the Congress by President Roose- 
velt. 


4 Public—No. 702, 70th Congress (1929). 

5 Public—No, 245, 73rd Congress (1934). 

® Public—No, 673. 74th Congress (1936). 
8. 
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The program thus inaugurated has 
been accepted by all of the 48 states 
and all of the territories. In most 
of the states the program has been in 
operation since 1918. In those states 
which legally maintain — separate 
schools for various racial groups, sepa- 
rate programs are maintained for such 


groups. The remainder of this chapter 


is devoted to an exposition of the op- 
eration of this program in those states 
maintaining such separate programs. 


THE VocaTIONAL ProGRAM IN NeEcRO 
SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


The second and main purpose of this 
chapter is to explain to what extent 
Negroes in those states which legally 
maintain separate public schools re- 
ceive an equitable share of the benefits 
made available by the Federal pro- 
gram of vocational education of less 
than college grade. It is common 
knowledge that the majority of the 17 
states that maintain by law com- 
pletely-segregated public school facili- 
ties for Negroes have never given them 
their fair share of the public school 
funds or facilities provided by these 
states. What is more significant, this 
disparity has increased over the years 
rather than decreased. For example, 
in 1900 the difference in the per capita 
expenditures on white and Negro pu- 
pils in these states for public education 
in 1900 was only 48 per cent, while by 
1930 this difference had increased to 
252.5 per cent.® 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the history of the administration of 
Federal] funds in these separate-school 
states has shown that in the case of 
only one Federal fund has the Negro 


8 See JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 6: 2, 
Ja. 1937. 
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consistently received anything ap- 
proximating his fair share of these 
funds. This instance is that of the 
funds made available under the Sec- 
ond Morrill Act of 1890 and the 
subsequent supplementary Nelson 
Amendment and Section 22 of the 
Bankhead-Jones Act. Here this legis- 
lation definitely provided that Negro 
separate schools should receive “a just 
and equitable” share of the funds. In 
general, Negroes have never received 
an equitable share of any Federal fund 
that did not carry such definite legisla- 
tive safeguards guaranteeing it.® 

The Smith-Hughes Act and its sup- 
plements do not include any legisla- 
tive safeguards guaranteeing equitable 
treatment of Negroes in_ separate 
schools. The administration of the 
fund, as far as Negroes are concerned, 
is left to the discretion of the state 
vocational boards and the Federal 
board. As a consequence it is not sur- 
prising that the Advisory Committee 
on Education found that “ ... Negro 
schools in most states that maintain 
separate school systems for Negroes 
have not been justly treated;’?° nor 
that they recommended unequivocally 
that “Specifie statutory action should 
also be taken to require a just and 
equitable distribution of the Federal 
funds for vocational education in 
states maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes.’’"! Thus, the specific problem 
of this chapter is not to determine 
whether these Federal funds are 
equitably distributed for the benefit of 
Negroes, for it is known that they are 
not. The specific issue is to ascertain 
the extent to which they are or are not 


—— ee 


* Tbid., passim. 
jee Report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
"a Washington: Govt. Printing Office, 1938. p. 


"11 [bid., p, 82. 


equitably distributed; and to deter- 
mine in which funds the greatest dis- 
parities occur, and in which states the 
practise is most pronounced. 


Criteria of Equitable Distribution 


Fortunately, the administration of 
the “just and equitable” division clause 
of the Second Morrill Act (1890) has 
given a practical answer to the ques- 
tion of equitable division of funds be- 
tween white and Negro separate 
schools, and set a precedent which has 
been followed with only minor modifi- 
cations whenever occasion for its ap- 
plication has arisen. The Second Mor- 
rill funds are apportioned to white and 
Negro land-grant colleges on the basis 
of population. Some of the more recent 
“New Deal” funds have been dis- 
bursed on the same general principle. 
For example, the NYA operates under 
the rule that the number of Negroes 
aided in any state shall not be less 
than the proportion that Negroes are 
of the total population aided in a par- 
ticular state. The PWA ruled that in 
cases where Negro skilled labor re- 
ceived less in any one month than 
their ratio to the skilled workers in 
a particular community warranted, 
constituted prima facie evidence of 
discrimination. Finally, the most re- 
cent Federal aid bill substituted for 
8.419 by Senators Thomas and Har- 
rison on April 19, 1938 gives the fol- 
lowing definition: 

A just and equitable apportionment or dis- 
tribution of the several funds, provided 
under this Act, for the benefit of a minority 
racial group in a state which maintains by 
law separate educational facilities for such 
minority racial group, means any plan or 
apportionment or distribution which will al- 
locate, for the benefit of such minority 
racial group, a proportion of said funds not 
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less than the proportion that each such 
minority group in such state bears to the 
total population of that state.” 


The writer recognizes the probable in- 
adequacy of this criterion as a precise 
measure of equitable distribution. But 
it is the most feasible standard availa- 
ble at present, and will provide a suffi- 
ciently precise measure for the crude 
data being dealt with here. Moreover, 
in view of the fact that the Smith- 
Hughes funds and subsequent funds 
made available under supplementary 
acts used population as a basis of dis- 
tribution to the several states, the em- 
ployment of such a criterion is even 
more valid here. Thus (in answering 
the question, to what extent have Ne- 
groes received “a just and equitable” 
distribution of the funds made availa- 
ble for the Federal vocational educa- 
tion program?), urban population will 
be used in the case of the programs in 
home economics, and trades and indus- 
tries; and rural population, in the case 
of the program in agriculture. 


Availability of Training 


To what extent is the Federal voca- 
tional educational program available 
to Negroes in those states which main- 
tain separate schools? Table I presents 
data showing(a) the total enrollment?® 
in the three general types of vocational 
courses maintained in 17 states, (b) 
the Negro enrollment in the sepa- 


28. 419—‘‘Amendment’’—75th Congress, 3rd 
Session. Title VI., Sec. 601 (d). 

- Enrollment data, as well as all other data on 
various phases of these programs, were secured 
from the original, unpublished ‘‘Annual Statistical 
Report of the State Board for Vocational Education 
to the United States Office of the Interior,”’ which 
is made by each state. The writer wishes to 
acknowledge his thanks to Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, J. C. Wright, for making these Re- 
ports available; to Miss Iva G. Prisk, Auditor of 
State Accounts, Vocational Education Division, 
U.S. Office of Education, who gave valuable assist- 
ance in the interpretation of various phases of 
the reports, 
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rately-maintained programs in these 
states, (c) the per cent that the Negro 
enrollment is of the total enrollment, 
and (d) the per cent that the Negro 
population (total, rural, and urban) is 
of the total, rural and urban popula- 
tions of the 17 states." 

This table should be read as follows: 
In Alabama 4,517 (or only 17.9%) 
of the 25,232 students enrolled in 
all types of courses in the Federal vo- 
cational education program in that 
state were Negroes although they com- 
prised 35.7 per cent of the total popu- 
lation; Negroes constituted only 16.7 
per cent of the 5,507 students enrolled 
in agricultural courses although they 
comprised 35.5 per cent of the rural 
population; and so on for trades and 
home economics, which are compared 
with urban population. 

In general, Table I shows that 

(a) 379,938 students were enrolled 
in all types of courses in these 17 states 
during the year 1936-37 and of this 
number some 57,265 (or 15.0%) 
were Negroes, although they consti- 
tuted 23.0 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in these states; 

(b) 128,126 students were enrolled 
in agricultural courses, 24,121 (or 18.8 
%) being Negroes, although they 
comprised 24.1 per cent of the rural 
population; 

(c) 13,808 (or 118%) of the 
116,473 students enrolled in trades and 
industries were Negroes although they 
comprised 21.0 per cent of the urban 
population; and 

(d) 19,3836 (or 142%) of the 

4The population percentages here are given 
oe: Cae See en oe eae 
on that basis; urban population is used in connec- 
olen mag ag Niger onesie ggg 


population (urban and rural) is used in connec- 
tion with all of the courses as a whole. 
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Per Cent Necro ENROLLMENT Is OF ToraL ENROLLMENT (1936-37), BY GENERAL 
TypEs oF CourRsES, COMPARED WITH THE PER CENT NEGRO POPULATION IS OF 
ToraL, RURAL AND URBAN POPULATIONS BY STATES 






























































7 Per Cent Negro is of 
Enrollment Population 
States and Programs : 
Total Negro gto Total Rural Urban 
1. Alabama 25 , 2382 4,617 17.9 385.7 
Ag. 5,507 923 16.7 35.5 
Trades 7,425 1,758 23.6 36.1 
H. Ec. 12,300 1,836 14.9 36.1 
2. Arkansas 17 ,062 4,126 94.1 25.8 
Ag. 8,281 3,208 38.7 26.5 
Trades 4,325 333 7.6 23.3 
H. Ec. 4,456 585 13.1 23.3 
3. Delaware 3,727 216 5.7 13.7 
Ag. 446 30 6.7 15.2 
Trades 1,857 75 4.0 12.2 
H. Ec. 1,424 111 at 2.2 
4. Florida 18,323 2,688 | 14.6 | 29.4 
Ag. 3,289 625 19.0 31.2 
Trades 7,520 109 1.4 yy ee 
H. Ec. 7,523 1,954 25.9 yey 8 
5. Georgia 26 , 984 3,436 12.7 36.8 
Ag. 6,239 1,138 18.2 37.4 
Trades 12,482 1,160 9.2 35.4 
H. Ec. 8,263 1,188 13.7 35.4 
6. Kentucky 13,412 480 3.5 8.6 
Ag. 5,466 118 ye | 6.0 
Trades 3,770 171 4.5 14.6 
H. Ee. 4,176 191 4.5 14.6 
7. Louisiana 18 ,805 4,623 24.5 36.9 
Ag. 6,523 1,960 30.0 40.9 
Trades 6,460 268 4.1 30.9 
H. Ec. 5,822 2,395 41.1 30.9 
8. Maryland 8,827 1,839 20.8 16.9 
Ag. 2,014 373 18.5 by ey 
Trades 4,433 944 2h .2 16.4 
H. Ec. 2,380 §22 21.9 16.4 
9. Mississippi 15,716 5,894 82.3 50.2 
Ag. 7,292 2,384 32.6 52.4 
Trades 1,621 609 37.5 09.5 
H. Ec. 6,803 2,401 35.2 39.5 
10. Missouri 21,569 1,361 6.38 6.2 
Ag. 5,782 72 b.2 3.0 
Trades 7,636 1,062 13.9 9.1 
H. Ec. 8,151 227 2.0 9.1 
11. North Carolina 38 , 280 4,814 12.6 29.0 
Ag. 13,002 k, 7a 13.1 28.4 
Trades 10,232 1656 16.1 30.4 
H. Ee. 10,046 847 8.4 30.4 
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TABLE I (Continued) 








Enrollment 


Per Cent Negro is of 
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Population 
States and Programs ; 
Total | Negro gc ten Total Rural Urban 

12. Oklahoma 19 ,125 | 3,458 18.0 2 

Ag. 5,226 817 15.6 6.6 

Trades 4,405 204 4.6 8.3 

H. Ec. 9,494 2,482 25.6 8.3 
13. South Carolina 28 , 222 5,527 19.5 15 .6 

Ag. 15,834 | 3,947 24.9 47.9 

Trades 4,821 191 3.9 37.3 

H. Ec. 7,567 1,389 18.3 37.3 
14. Tennessee 25 ,O49 8,496 13.9 18.3 

Ag. 10 ,306 1,454 14.1 13.8 

Trades 5,461 312 B.7 26.8 

H. Ec. 9 , 282 1,730 18.6 26.8 
15. Texas | 73,492 | 8,001 | 10.8 | 14.7 

Ag. 21,463 3,100 17.3 15:3 

Trades 23 ,492 3,275 13.9 13.8 

H. Ec. 28 , 537 993 3.4 13.8 

| | 

16. Virginia 18,387 | 3,483 18.9 26.8 

A, 7,570 1,442 19.0 26.6 

Trades 7,085 1,681 23.7 27 .2 

H. Ec. 3,732 360 9.6 27.2 
17. West Virginia | 12,717 406 Si 6.6 | 

Ag. 3,886 186 4.7 oy a 

Trades | 3,448 0 .0 6.4 

H. Ec. 5,383 220 4.1 6.4 
Total 379 ,938 57 , 265 15 .O 23 .O 

Ag. 128/126 | 24/121 18.8 24.1 

Trades 116,473 13,808 13.8 21.0 

H. Ec. 135 ,339 19 ,336 14.2 Zt.0 








135,339 students enrolled in home eco- 
nomics were Negroes, despite the fact 
again that they constituted 21.0 per 
cent of the urban population. In other 
words, if training had been provided 
for Negroes according to their popula- 
tion proportions in these states, there 
would have been 6,757 more Negro stu- 
dents enrolled in agricultural courses 
than was true in 1936-37; 9,085, more, 
in home economics; 10,651 more, in 
trades and industries;—some 26,493 
more Negro students in all three types 
of courses. 

A more detailed analysis and sum- 


mary of the facts in Table I are pre- 
sented in Table II. Table IT presents 
the ratio between the actual Negro 
enrollment in 1936-37 and the enroll- 
ment to which they were entitled on 
the basis of population. Table II 
should be read as follows: Negro stu- 
dents in Alabama comprised only 17.9 
per cent of the total number of stu- 
dents enrolled although they consti- 
tuted 35.7 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of that state. Thus, the ratio 
between actual Negro enrollment 
(17.9%) and the enrollment to which 
they were entitled (35.7%) is .501, in- 
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TABLE Il 


Ratio* BETWEEN AcTUAL NEGRO ENROLLMENT IN THE FEDERALLY-AIDED VOCATIONAL 
Coursss IN 1936-37 anD THE ENROLLMENT TO WHICH NEGROES WERE 
ENTITLED ON THE Basis OF POPULATION 














States Agriculture Be meee wine - All Courses 
Alabama .470 .653 -412 501 
Arkansas 1.460 .326 . 562 . 934 
Delaware .440 ond .632 .416 
Florida .608 .050 .935 .496 
Georgia .486 .259 387 045 
Kentucky .350 .308 .308 -406 
Louisiana .733 .132 1.330 .663 
Maryland 1.045 1.292 1.335 1.230 
Mississippi -622 .949 -891 .683 
Missouri .400 1.527 296 1.016 
North Carolina .461 .529 .276 434 
Oklahoma 2.036 .554 3.084 2.502 
South Carolina .019 . 104 .490 .427 
Tennessee 1.021 yay. .694 .759 
Texas 1.163 1.007 . 246 . 734 
Virginia .714 871 002 .705 
West Virginia .701 .000 .640 .469 

Total . 780 .660 .676 .652 





* A ratio of 1.000 or more indicates that the Negro got a fair share of the program. A ratio of less than 1.000 


indicates that Negroes got less than their share. 


dicating that only about one-half as 
many Negroes were enrolled as should 
have been enrolled if such training had 
been equally available to Negroes. 

The data presented in Table II dis- 
close the following facts: 

1. Taking the program and _ the 
states as a whole, vocational training 
is available to Negroes to only two- 
thirds the extent to which an equitable 
distribution of opportunity would en- 
title them, ranging from one-third as 
much in Georgia to one and a half 
times more in Oklahoma. Only 
three states—Maryland, Missouri and 
Oklahoma—provide an equitable op- 
portunity to Negroes to participate in 
these courses. 

2. In the case of the agricultural 
courses, while Negroes are given more 
opportunity to participate in them 
than in either trades or home econom- 
ics, yet Negroes receive only a little 





more than three-fourths of their fair 
share of participation in these courses. 
Great variation again obtains among 
the states, the range running from a 
little over one-third as much as should 
obtain in Kentucky to twice as much 
in Oklahoma. Here, only five states— 
Arkansas, Maryland, Oklahoma, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas—give Negroes an 
equitable opportunity to participate in 
agricultural courses. This is particu- 
larly surprising, since so many of the 
states in which Negroes do not receive 
their fair share of opportunity are 
“farm” states. 

3. In the case of the home economics 
courses, Negroes receive only two- 
thirds of their fair share of opportu- 
nity for participation, ranging from 
only one-fourth as much in Texas to 
three times as much in Oklahoma. 
Only three states—Louisiana, Mary- 
land, and Oklahoma—provide Negroes 
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an equitable opportunity to participate 
in home economics courses. 

4. In the courses in trades and in- 
dustries, Negroes have had least op- 
portunity. They have been given only 
a little more than half their fair share 
of opportunity to participate in these 
courses, ranging from no provision at 
all in West Virginia to a half more in 
Missouri. Only three states—Mary- 
land, Missouri, and Oklahoma—pro- 
vide Negroes an equitable opportunity 
to share in these courses. Moreover, an 
examination of the courses themselves 
revealed that not only was there in- 
equitable opportunity provided but 
that the white students were almost 
invariably given a much wider range 
of subjects, as well as more of those 
subjects that definitely carried the in- 
dividual into the higher levels of the 
trades. This practice obtains so fre- 
quently that one is forced to the con- 
clusion that it is a deliberate policy. In 
fact the writer has evidence that labor 
unions in several instances have 
brought pressure on school officials in 
one way or the other to force them 
to limit the trade training of Negroes. 
In addition, it should be pointed out 
that the peculiar philosophy of some 
school officials as to the place of the 
Negro in the scheme of things has like- 
wise served to limit the training of Ne- 
groes in this area. 

The writer recognizes the fact that a 
much more detailed analysis of this 
situation is possible. One could go into 
the varied kinds of programs such as 
part-time, all-day, and the like. But 
for the purposes of this chapter that is 
not necessary. The facts here presented 
are sufficient to force one to conclude: 

(a) that Negroes do not receive 

their fair share of opportunity 


to participate in these pro- 
grams; 
that in no one of the three pro- 
grams do Negroes get an equita- 
ble opportunity to participate, 
least of all in trades and indus- 
tries; 
(c) that in general the states that 
do provide an equitable oppor- 
tunity in this instance are also 
those states which provide a 
fairer share of public school op- 
portunity in general and those 
states which do not provide a 
fair share of opportunity to en- 
gage in these vocational courses 
are also those which discrimi- 
nate against Negroes in the pro- 
vision of public educational 
opportunity in general—thus 
indicating that tradition rather 
than need dictates the provision 
of opportunity for Negroes to 
participate in the Federal pro- 
gram of vocational education. 
It should be pointed out in connec- 
tion with trades and industries courses 
that despite the known discrimination 
against Negroes entering the skilled 
and semi-skilled trades they are not 
afforded opportunity to participate in 
these courses even in the proportion 
which Negroes are of the total skilled 
and semi-skilled population of these 
states. Table III presents (a) the per- 
cent that Negro skilled and semi- 
skilled workers are of the total skilled 
and semi-skilled workers in 17 states; 
(b) the per cent that Negro enrollment 
in trades and industries courses is of 
the total enrollment in these courses; 
and (c) the ratio between Negro 
skilled and semi-skilled workers and 
Negro enrollment. 

The data in Table III indicate that 
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even here where we know several fac- 
tors operate to reduce unfairly the 
number of Negroes found in this cate- 
gory they do not receive an oppor- 
tunity for participation in proportion 
even to this measure of demand. Ne- 
groes receive only nine-tenths of their 
fair share of opportunity as measured 
by their proportion of skilled and 
semi-skilled workers, ranging from no 
opportunity in West Virginia to a 
little more than two and a half times 
as much as their proportionate share 
in Missouri. 


Financial Support of Separate 
Programs 

How are the Federal funds (made 
available for the support of the Fed- 
eral vocational education program) 
divided and disbursed for the benefit 
of whites and Negroes in those states 
which maintain separate schools? Ta- 
ble IV presents data showing (a) the 
total amount of Federal funds made 
available for the support of the voca- 
tional education program in each of 17 
states; (b) the amount of these Fed- 
eral funds spent on the separate Negro 
program in these states in 1936-37; (c) 
the per cent that the amount spent on 
Negroes is of the total amount spent; 
and (d) the per cent of the Negro 
population (total, urban, and rural) 
is of these states. (This table should 
be read in a similar manner as Table 
I.) 

In general Table IV shows that 

(a) $3,276,516.90 was spent on 
these 17 states in 1936-37 for all types 
of programs, of which $363,212.88, or 
only 11.0 per cent, was spent on Ne- 
groes although they constituted 23.0 
per cent of the total population in 
these states; 
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(b) $2,023,871.05 was spent on agri- 
cultural courses, of which $234,783.83, 
or only 11.6 per cent, was spent on Ne- 
groes although they comprised 24.1 
per cent of the rural population ; 


TABLE III 


Ratio BETWEEN THE PROPORTION OF NE- 
GROES IN THE ENROLLMENT IN TRADES AND 
INDUSTRIES AND THE PROPORTION THAT 
NEGROES ARE OF THE SKILLED AND 
SEMI-SKILLED WORKERS 
IN 17 STaTES 








Percent Ratio of 








Prien Negro Negro En- 

Mess Skilled rollment 

States Encoll- and to Skilled 

re Semi- and Semi- 
Skilled Skilled 

Workers* Workers 
Alabama 23 .6 22.6 1.044 
Arkansas 7.6 15.0 .506 
Delaware 4.0 §.3 .754 
Florida 1.4 18.7 .074 
Georgia 9.2 21.8 .422 
Kentucky 4.5 7.8 .576 
Louisiana 4.1 23.9 .171 
Maryland 21.2 8.7 2.436 
Mississippi 37.5 27.7 1.353 
Missouri 13.9 §.2 2.673 
North Carolina 16.1 12.7 1.267 
Oklahoma 4.6 3.4 1.352 
South Carolina 3.9 16.3 .239 
Tennessee Y 15.2 .875 
Texas 13.9 9.2 1.510 
Virginia 23.2 16.0 1.481 

West Virginia 0 3.5 — 

Total 11.8 12.8 .921 





* Derived from Alba M. Edwards, A Social-Economic 
Grouping of the Gainful Workers of the United States. 
Washington: U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, 1938. pp. 


(c) $704,846.22 was spent on 
courses in trades and _ industries, 
$82,585.27, or only 11.7 per cent of 
which was spent on Negroes despite 
the fact that they constituted 21.0 per 
cent of the urban population; and 

(d) $547,799.63 was spent on home 
economics courses, of which $45,843.78 
or only 8.3 per cent was spent on Ne- 


. groes although they comprised 21.0 per 
cent of the urban population. 
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THE 


IS OF THE TOTAL, RURAL, AND URBAN POPULATIONS 





TABLE IV 


PER CENT OF FEDERAL FuNDs SPENT ON NEGROES IN THE FEDERALLY-AIDED VOCATIONAL 
PROGRAMS IN 17 STATES IN 1936-37, COMPARED WITH THE PER CENT THE NEGRO 
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Federal Funds Disbursed 


Per cent Negro is of 
























































States and Population 
Programs a 
Total Negro — Total Rural | Urban 

Alabama $218,156.28 | $22,752.33 | 10.4 | 35.7 = s 

Ag. 140,418.67 14,115,72 10.0 35.5 

Trades 45,493.45 5,865.66 12.9 36.1 

H. Ec. 32,244.16 2,770.95 3.5 36.1 
Arkansas 162,502.28 32,516.76 20.0 25.8 

Ag. 111,747.61 27 ,090 .93 24.3 26.5 

Trades 21,452.70 3,465.82 16.1 23.3 

H. Ec. 29,301.97 1,960.00 6.6 23.3 
Delaware 33,102.24 1,517 .85 4.6 13.7 

Ag. 13,167.24 646.49 5.0 15.2 

Trades 12,935.00 .00 .0 12:2 

H. Ec. 7,000.00 871.37 12.4 1252 
Florida 122,070.96 14,000.62 11,4 29.4 

Ag. 46,802.06 9,108.65 19.5 31.2 

Trades 56,166.09 329.75 5 27.7 

H. Ec. 19,102.81 4,562.22 23.8 27.7 
Georgia 242,161.79 265,312.57 10.4 86.8 

Ag. 152,381.73 17,143.22 11.3 37.4 

Trades 52 , 906.04 5,513.03 10.4 35.4 

H. Ec. 36,874.02 2,656.32 7.2 35.4 
Kentucky 206 ,168 .32 6,962.58 a 3 8.6 

Ag. 138 ,338.01 2,206.25 1.6 6.0 

Trades 28 , 402.94 3,244.06 11.4 14.6 

H. Ec. 39 ,427 .37 1, 512-27 3.8 14.6 
Louisiana 125,573.44 17,024.00 13.6 386.9 

Ag. 64,490.09 9 328.56 14.4 40.9 

Trades 43,559.59 3,045.31 6.9 30.9 

H. Ec. 17 ,523.76 4,650.13 26.5 30.9 
Maryland 97,811.18 3,859.17 3.9 16.9 

Ag. 38 ,089 .02 2,552.21 6.7 Line 

Trades 39,151.83 287 .50 ah 16.4 

H. Ec. 20 ,570 .33 1,019.46 4.9 16.4 
Mississippi 234,285.28 89,311.45 | 38.1 50.2 

Ag. 183 , 933 .23 78 ,003 .44 42.5 52.4 

Trades 20 , 732 .24 2,884.21 13.9 39.5 

H. Ec. 29,619.82 8,423.80 28.4 39.5 
Missouri 273,892.28 31,356.02 11.4 6.2 

Ag. 140,073.75 1,450.00 1.1 3.0 

Trades 85,369.78 28,947 .02 33.9 9.1 

H. Ec. 48 ,448.75 959 .00 1.9 9.1 
North Carolina 270,916.73 27,993 .64 10.3 29.0 

Ag. 177 ,668.75 19,135.05 10.7 28.4 

Trades 48,619.65 6 , 666 .37 18.7 30.0 

H. Ec. 44,628.33 2,192.22 4.9 30.4 
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TABLE IV 


(Continued) 



































. 7 : Per cent Negro is of 
Federal Funds Disbursed 2 
States and Population 
Programs > 
Total Negro . Aa Total Rural | Urban 

Oklahoma 172, 266.49 12,681.90 7.8 7.2 

Ag. 110,550.00 9,108.91 8.3 6.6 

Trades 35,958.92 1,434.99 3.9 8.3 

H. Ec. 25,757 .57 2,138.00 8.3 8.3 
South Carolina 145 , 304.386 12,995 .00 8.9 45 6 

Ag. 102,702.82 11,513.00 11.2 47.9 

Trades 20,013.75 635.00 | 37.3 

H. Ec. 22,587.79 847 .00 3.7 37.3 
Tennessee 312,223.50 21,832.26 6.9 18.3 

Ag. 229 ,083 .29 11,575.00 5.0 13.8 

Trades 44 ,656 .26 3.798 .67 8.5 26.8 

H. Ec. 38 ,483 .95 6,458.59 16.7 26.8 
Texas 354,157 .43 14,119.20 3.9 14.7 

Ag. 199 417.86 3,963.31 1.9 15.3 

Trades 77,840.43 8,217.44 10.5 13.8 

H. Ec. 76,899.14 1,938.45 2.5 13.8 
Virginia 199,349.27 27,860.03 13.9 26.8 

Ag. 120,191.63 16,845.59 14.0 26.6 

Trades 43 ,495 .27 8,250.44 18.9 27.2 

H. Ec. 35,662.37 2,764.00 ac€ 27.2 
West Virginia 106 ,575 .06 1,117 80 1.0 6.6 

Ag. 54,815.29 997 .50 1.8 6.7 

Trades 28 ,092.28 .00 0 6.4 

H. Ec. 23 ,667 .49 120.00 5 ».4 
Total $3,276,516.90 |$363,212.88 13.0 23.0 

Ag. 2,023 ,871.05 234,783.83 11.6 24.1 

Trades 704 , 846.22 82,585.27 5 ey 21.0 

H. Ec. 547,799.63 45,843.78 8.3 21.0 

















I: other words, if Federal funds had 
been spent on Negroes in the same 
proportion as for white students, Ne- 
groes would have received the benefit 
of $387,595 more than they actually 
received for all types of courses; 
$252,969 more, for agricultural 
courses; $65,432 more, for courses in 
trades and industries; and $69,194 
more, for home economics courses. 
Table V presents a more detailed 
analysis and summary of the facts 
given in Table IV. Table V shows the 
ratio between the proportion of Fed- 
eral funds spent on Negroes in the Fed- 





erally-aided vocational courses in 17 
states in 1936-37, and the proportion 
to which Negroes were entitled on the 
basis of population. (Table V should 
be read in a similar manner as Table 
II.) 

The data presented in Table V indi- 
cate the following significant facts: 

1. Taking the program as a whole 
(“all courses”), it will be observed 
that there was spent on the separate 
vocational program for Negroes less 
than half as much as they were en- 
titled to on an equitable basis of dis- 
tribution, ranging from approximately 
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one-sixth as much as they should have 
received in West Virginia to a little 
less than twice as much in Missouri. 
Only in two states—Missouri and 
Oklahoma—did Negroes receive an 
equitable share of the Federal funds 
disbursed for the support of the voca- 
tional program. 


and three-fourths times as much in 
Missouri. The fact is that Missouri was 
the only state in which an equitable 
share of Federal funds was disbursed 
for the training of Negroes in trades 
and industries. 

4. In the case of the home economics 
courses, Negroes received approxi- 


TABLE V 


Ratio* BETWEEN THE PROPORTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS SPENT ON NEGROES IN THE 
FEDERALLY-AIDED VOCATIONAL COURSES AND THE PROPORTION TO WHICH 
NEGROES WERE ENTITLED 














States Agriculture a — = All Courses 
Alabama .281 357 .235 .291 
Arkansas .916 .690 . 283 .775 
Delaware .328 .000 1.016 .328 
Florida .625 .018 .859 387 
Georgia .302 .293 . 203 . 282 
Kentucky . 266 .780 . 260 .383 
Louisiana .352 . 223 .857 .365 
Maryland .378 .042 .298 . 230 
Mississippi .811 .351 .718 . 758 
Missouri .366 3.725 .208 1.838 
North Carolina .376 -450 .161 .355 
Oklahoma 1.257 .469 1.000 1.013 
South Carolina .233 .083 .099 .195 
Tennessee .363 317 .623 377 
Texas .124 .760 .181 . 265 
Virginia .526 .694 . 283 .518 
West Virginia . 268 .000 .078 151 

Total .481 .557 .395 .478 





* A ratio of 1.000 or more indicates that the Negro got a fair share of the funds. A ratio of less than 1.000 indi- 
cates that the Negro got less than his fair share of the funds. 


2.In the case of agricultural 
courses, Negroes again received a little 
less than half of the amount they 
should have received, ranging from 
only one-eighth as much as they 
should have received in Texas to one 
and a fourth times as much in Okla- 
homa. Oklahoma was the only state to 
expend an equitable share of these 
Federal funds upon Negroes. 

3. For the courses in trades and in- 
dustries Negroes had disbursed for 
their benefit just a little more than 
half their equitable share, ranging 
from nothing in West Virginia to three 


mately two-fifths of their equitable 
share of these funds, ranging from one- 
twelfth as much as they should have 
received in West Virginia to approxi- 
mate equity in Delaware and Okla- 
home. Delaware and Oklahoma were 
the only states in which Negroes re- 
ceived their fair share of these funds 
for home economics. 

It will be observed that these data 
include Federal funds only. It was not 
possible to secure a racial break-down 
of the state funds which were put up 
to match these Federal funds. It cer- 
tainly is valid to assume, however, that 
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Negroes did not get any greater share 
of the states’ contribution than they 
received of the Federal funds. The fact 
of the matter is, it is doubtful whether 
Negroes got as much; or any. Data 
indicate that in a large number of the 
states the Federal funds made avail- 
able for the support of this program are 
distributed in much the same manner 
as these states distribute their own 
public education funds. The following 
figures from eight states concerning 
which data could be obtained on ex- 
penditures on public education for 
white and Negro pupils show (a) the 
ratio between Negro enrollment and 
publie expenditures on Negro schools 
and (b) the ratio between Negro popu- 
lation and expenditure of Federal 
funds: 








Ratio Public Ratio Federal 





States School Funds Funds 
Oklahoma 972 1.013 
North Carolina 523 355 
Virginia 494 518 
Florida A18 381 
Georgia 406 282 
Alabama 331 291 
Louisiana 3ll 365 
South Carolina 247 195 





The above figures show that there is a 
definite correlation between the man- 
ner of disbursing state public educa- 
tional funds and that of expending 
Federal funds for the benefit of Ne- 
groes. In fact, the correlation coefficient 
(rank-difference) here is .74. 

It should not be at all surprising 
that these states would expend Federal 
funds for the benefit of Negroes in the 
same inequitable fashion that obtains 
in the spending of state public school 
funds. For there is nothing in the 
Smith-Hughes Act or any of its sup- 
plements which would require the 
states to do otherwise. It is a well- 


known fact that none of the Federal 
funds has ever been equitably spent in 
the case of Negroes, except there were 
definite legislative safeguards guaran- 
teeing equitable expenditure, and even 
in some instances where there were 
legislative safeguards, equitable ex- 
penditure was not always made. 

It should also be noted that the dis- 
parity in relative expenditures is 
greater than the disparity in enroll- 
ment. (See Tables I and II in connec- 
tion with Tables III and IV.) A com- 
parison of enrollment and financial 
support discloses that while the Negro 
enrollment is about two-thirds of what 
Negroes are entitled to, yet the amount 
of funds disbursed on Negroes enrolled 
is only about half of what they are 
entitled to. Thus, not only are Negroes 
deprived of their proper share of op- 
portunity as indicated by enrollment, 
but, even more significant, less money 
is spent per capita on the inequitably 
fewer Negroes enrolled. For example, 
the per capita expenditures for white 
and Negro students enrolled in 1936-37 
were as follows: 











White Negro 
All Courses $ 9.02 $6.34 
Agriculture 17.20 9.73 
Trades 6.06 5.98 
Home Economics 4.32 2.37 





Again, these facts seem to indicate 
further that the several states disburse 
and distribute Federal funds in the 
same inequitable fashion as they do 
their own state public school funds. It 
seems impossible for any one to escape 
the conclusion that if there is to be 
equitable distribution of Federal edu- 
cational funds, there must be legisla- 
tive safeguards guaranteeing such 
equitable distribution, and some spe- 
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cific administrative machinery set up 
to see that these safeguards are put in 
operation. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


It should be recalled that it was not 
the specific problem of this chapter to 
determine whether Federal funds for 
the vocational program were equitably 
expended for the benefit of Negroes, 
for it is known that they are not. It 
was the purpose to ascertain the extent 
to which the funds were or were not 
equitably expended, to determine in 
which funds the greatest disparities 
obtained, to point out those states in 
which the practise was most pro- 
nounced, and to recommend a practical 
remedy for these abuses. 


Conclusions 

With reference to availability of the 
programs, the following observations 
seem to be justified: 

First, the vocational program as a 
whole is available to Negroes to only 
two-thirds the extent to which an 
equitable distribution of opportunity 
would entitle them, ranging from a lit- 
tle more than half of the opportunity 
to which they are entitled in trades and 
industries to a little more than three- 
fourths in agriculture. 

Second, Negroes have had least op- 
portunity to avail themselves of 
courses in trades and industries. It ap- 
pears to be a deliberate policy to pro- 
vide Negroes with as little trade train- 
ing as possible. Not only is there least 
equitable opportunity provided here 
quantitatively, but white students are 
almost invariably given a much wider 
range of subjects, as well as more of 
those subjects that are specifically 
aimed toward carrying the student into 


the higher levels of the subject. More- 
over, despite the fact that there are a 
number of well-known factors operat- 
ing to reduce unfairly the number of 
Negroes engaged in skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations, yet the opportu- 
nity provided Negroes in the trades 
courses does not even approximate the 
proportion that Negroes are of the to- 
tal number of skilled and semi-skilled 
workers in these states. This fact is 
particularly unfortunate, since Ne- 
groes are not being offered training to 
the extent that would maintain even 
the present unfair level. Morever, such 
a procedure closes the Negro even more 
narrowly in the “vicious” circle in 
which he now finds himself: Negroes 
are denied greater opportunity for 
trade training because of (what is 
adroitly termed) limited demand, and 
they are denied greater opportunity 
for employment because of limited 
supply. 

Third, it is particularly surprising 
that Negroes are not afforded greater 
opportunity to avail themselves of 
agricultural courses, since most of the 
states involved here are “farm” states. 
While it is true that Negroes have 
greater opportunity in agricultural 
courses than in the others, yet only 
five states—Arkansas, Maryland, 
Oklahoma, Tennessee and Texas— 
make agricultural courses equally 
available to whites and Negroes. 

Fourth, there is a generally consist- 
ent tendency for certain states—Mary- 
land, Missouri and Oklahoma—to give 
the Negro his equitable share of op- 
portunity; while Georgia and South 
Carolina are almost invariably at the 
other extreme. 

Relative to the financial support of 
the separate programs, the following 
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conclusions seem warranted: 

First, taking the program as a whole, 
there was spent in support of the sepa- 
rate Negro program only half as much 
as should have been spent, using any 
sort of equitable basis of determina- 
tion; ranging from only a little over a 
third as much as Negroes were entitled 
to in home economics to a little over 
half as much in trades and industries. 

Second, data from eight states, 
which are fairly representative of the 
17 states concerned, indicate that these 
states spend the Federal funds in the 
same inequitable fashion. as they do 
their own state funds, and to the same 
general extent. The correlation coeffi- 
cient (rank-difference) between dis- 
crimination in state public educational 
funds in these Federal funds is .74. 
However, this should not be surprising, 
since there is nothing in the Smith- 
Hughes Act or any of its supplements 
to prevent it. 

Third, it has been observed that the 
disparity in financial support is greater 
than that in enrollment. This means 
that despite the fact that Negroes had 
only two-thirds of the enrollment to 
which they were entitled, yet they had 
30 per cent less money spent on each 
Negro student enrolled than was spent 
on each white student enrolled. Again, 
this is exactly the practice that gen- 
erally obtains in the case of the states’ 
public education funds. 


Recommendations 


The recommendations that should 
be made to correct the situation de- 
scribed have been implied throughout 
the discussion of the data presented. 
However, for emphasis the more im- 
portant ones will be made explicit: 

1. It is obvious that unless the legis- 


lation underlying the program of voca- 
tional training is revised (or when and 
if it is revised in accord with the 
recommendations of the Advisory 
Committee on Education) to include 
safeguards guaranteeing an equitable 
distribution of the opportunities and 
finances made available by these 
funds, these states will continue to ex- 
pend them in the same inequitable 
fashion as at present. Therefore, it is 
recommended that, as speedily as pos- 
sible, this legislation be revised and 
that the recommendation of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Education be 
carried out: “Specific statutory action 
should . . . be taken to require a just 
and equitable distribution of Federal 
funds for vocational education in 
states maintaining separate schools for 
Negroes.’’!® 

2. While it was not possible to get 
a racial breakdown of the expenditures 
of the states’ contribution for matching 
Federal money, yet there is every rea- 
son to conclude that not only was this 
money not expended any more equita- 
bly than the Federal funds, but that in 
many instances it was not spent as 
equitably. In fact, it is quite probable 
that Negroes in some instances did not 
get the benefit of any money which 
was contributed by the state. Obvi- 
ously, such a procedure defeats the 
aim of the program. The Federal gov- 
ernment does not pretend to give 
enough money to carry on the program 
on Federal funds alone. It is the ob- 
vious assumption that a minimum pro- 
gram could be carried on if one includes 
the states’ contribution. Thus, if Ne- 
groes do not get a fair share of the 
states’ contribution, it cannot be ex- 
pected that they will ever get even the 


15 Op, cit., p. 80. 
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minimum benefits intended. Therefore, 
the recommendation, that some sort of 
legislative safeguard be incorporated 
to insure equitable distribution of the 
states’ contribution, where matching is 
required, is obvious. 

Third, at the present time, reports of 
the administration of these vocational 
funds, especially showing the relative 
expenditure upon white and Negro 
schools, are not published. Moreover, 
even in the unpublished reports the 
states’ contribution is not broken-down 
either with reference to race or specific 
type of program—i.e., part-time, all- 
day, and the like. Therefore, it is rec- 


ommended that these reports be 
printed showing a racia) breakdown of 
expenditures of both Federal and state 
contributions, by various types of pro- 
grams. 

Finally, it must be obvious that the 
Federal government can not with in- 
tegrity continue to “wink at” the 
known discriminations in the use of 
these funds. If the government can set 
up safeguards in connection with some 
of the Federal funds, obviously it can 
do with others; and particularly should 
it do so when there is such a pressing 
need to do so, as the facts presented 
here so definitely indicate. 

















Cuapter VIII 


THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN THE FEDERALLY- 
AIDED PROGRAM OF CIVILIAN VOCATIONAL 


REHABILITATION 


Doxey A. WiLKerson and LeMvUEL A, PENN 


For nearly two decades, now, the 
Federal Government has subsidized an 
extensive program of vocational re- 
habilitation for physically handi- 
capped civilian adults. During 1935-36, 
approximately 40,000 clients were 
benefited by this service, and more 
than 10,000 were discharged from the 
rolls as “rehabilitated.” That same 
year, some $2,602,676.70 was expended 
for this purpose, approximately one- 
half of the total having come from 
Federal funds.t Obviously, this pro- 
gram represents a major educational 
service of the Federal Government. 

Among the scores of publications ap- 
praising the status of public education 
for Negroes, not one, it appears, has 
given attention to the Federally-aided 
program of vocational rehabilitation. 
This results, undoubtedly, from the 
fact that official reports on the extent, 
accomplishments, and costs of the pro- 
gram do not publish separate informa- 
tion for different racial groups. Only 
recently, upon special request, have 
tabulations of such information been 
made available, thus permitting an 
analysis of the extent to which Ne- 
groes participate in the rehabilitation 
program. T’o make such an analysis is 
the genera) purpose of this chapter. 

More specifically, attention is here 
, Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards 
Bivinion of Vocaiond Hducaitan fiscal Year Based 
er 30, 1986, Tables 23 and 25.) 
Division 4 Vocational Sahabeetion, Gaited State 


— of Education. Unless. otherwise noted, all 
data here reported were obtained from this source. 


given to (1) the genera) purpose and 
nature of the vocational rehabilitation 
program, (2) the extent to which Ne- 
groes participate in its services, (3) 
legislative and administrative condi- 
tions which affect the participation of 
Negroes, and (4) modifications needed 
in the program in order to protect the 
interests of potential Negro clients. 
The primary concern of this analysis 
is the relative extent to which Negro 
and white persons participate in the 
rehabilitation services of the 15 South- 
ern states and District of Columbia 
which co-operate in the program. For 
comparative purposes, a corresponding 
analysis is made for seven Northern 
states with large Negro populations. 


PURPOSE AND NATURE 
OF THE PROGRAM 


As a means of counteracting the 
serious economic effects which com- 
monly attend accidents, disease, and 
congenital physical handicaps, Con- 
gress, in 1920, passed the Civilian Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Act.* In so do- 
ing, the Federal Government extended 
to disabled civilians an educational 
service initiated two years earlier for 
physically-handicapped persons dis- 
charged from the military or naval 
forces of the country.‘ Since enactment 
of the organic law in 1920, its benefits 
have been extended to the District of 

rE ert i : ee ae a. Brg : Public 


No. 279, 65th Congress, 1919; and Public No. 11, 
66th Congress, 1919. 
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Columbia, Puerto Rico, and Hawaii;® 
and the funds it authorized for a pe- 
riod of four years have been continued 
and enlarged on several occasions.° 
Finally, when Congress passed the So- 
cial Security Act in 1935, there were 
authorized permanent annual appro- 
priations to carry out the aims of the 
civilian vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram.’ A brief analysis of the pur- 
poses of this program as defined by 
law, together with a general descrip- 
tion of the services it renders, affords 
some basis for appraising its signifi- 
‘ance as an educational enterprise. 


Purpose 
The Civilian Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act defines as its purpose 


To provide for the promotion of vocational 
rehabilitation of persons disabled in indus- 
try or in any legitimate occupation and their 
return to civil employment. 


The phrase “persons disabled” is con- 
strued to mean 


any person who, by reason of a physical de- 
fect or infirmity, whether congenital or ac- 
quired by accident, injury, or disease, is, or 
may be expected to be, totally or partially 
incapacitated for remunerative occupation ;° 


and the term “rehabilitation” to mean 


the rendering of a person disabled fit to en- 
gage In a remunerative occupation.” 


Funds appropriated under the Act 
are 


. . . for the use of the states . .. for the 
purpose of co-operating with them in the 


5 Respectively: Public No. 801, 70th Congress, 
1929; Public No. 791, 71st Congress, 1931; and 
Public No, 271, 74th Congress, 1935. 

6 Public No. 200, 68th Congress, 1924; Public 
No. 317, 71st Congress, 1930; and Public No. 
222, 72nd Congress, 1932. 

7 Public No. 271, 74th Congress, 1935, Title 
V, Part 1 Section 531. 
’ Public No. 236, 66th Congress, 1920, Section 


® Tbid., Section 2. 
10 Tbid. 


maintenance of vocational rehabilitation of 
such disabled persons, and in returning voca- 
tionally rehabilitated persons to civil em- 
ployment... .” 

Such funds, except for minimum allot- 
ments, are prorated among the states 
“in the proportion which their popula- 
tion bears to the total population in 
the United States. 12 The “co- 
operative” aspect of the program is 
emphasized by the requirement that 
Federal funds be “matched” dollar- 
for-dollar from state and local reve- 
nues, and the further requirement of 
“state plans” for the use of Federal 
funds, such plans to be examined and 
approved by the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 


Nature® 


Prospective clients are called to the 
attention of the state rehabilitation 
department by a number of interested 
agencies, especially the workmen’s 
compensation commission, — public 
health nurses, physicians, clinics, hos- 
pitals, school officials, and _ social 
workers. Each case is dealt with in- 
dividually in the light of the personal 
characteristics, disability, and en- 
vironmental background of the client. 
In general, the process involves: (1) 
the making of a survey to determine 
the prospective client’s eligibility for 
services, (2) formulation of a rehabili- 
tation plan, (3) execution of the plan, 
(4) placement in a job, and (5) fol- 
low-up service until it is evident that 
employment is satisfactory and rea- 
sonably permanent. When it appears 
that a client has been satisfactorily 


11 Tbid., Section 1. 

12 Tbid. : 

18 Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped, United States Office of Education, 
Vocational Education Bulletin, No. 190, 1936. 
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placed, he is adjudged “rehabilitated,” 
and his case closed. 

Aside from placement and follow- 
up, the services rendered in the re- 
habilitation process are of three gen- 
eral types. A client may be restored 
to physical effectiveness through 
medical treatment, a surgical opera- 
tion, or some other form of therapy. 
In other cases, an artificial appliance 
may be necessary because of a missing 
or mal-functioning limb or organ. Fre- 
quently, in addition to physical res- 
toration, clients are given definite vo- 
cational education. A combination of 
two or more of these types of service 
is utilized in many cases. 

The actual processes of physical res- 
toration, prosthesis, or vocational 
education are not carried on directly 
by the rehabilitation department. 
Rather, arrangements are made with 
other agencies, institutions, and in- 
dividuals for whatever rehabilitation 
services are needed in a given case. 
However, the case-worker counsels 
with both the agency engaged and the 
client so as to insure effective service. 

The values of such a program are 
apparent from even this summary de- 
scription of its nature. More direct evi- 
dence in this regard is afforded by a 
follow-up study of former rehabilita- 
tion clients. Data collected through 
personal contacts with 6,391 rehabili- 
tants revealed that a large proportion 
had been restored to their former eco- 
nomic status; and, in many cases, to a 
status superior to that prior to disable- 
ment.’* What this means in terms of 
increased self-respect, confidence, and 
civic effectiveness on the part of the 


| Study of Rehabilitation Persons, Federal 
rere For Vocational Education, Bulletin No. 132, 
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persons aided can readily be surmised. 

Unquestionably, the Federally-aided 
program of civilian vocational re- 
habilitation is an educational enter- 
prise of extreme significance. The ex- 
tent to which Negroes participate in 
its services becomes, therefore, an im- 
portant measure of their opportunities 
for public education. 


THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES 
IN THE PROGRAM 


A recognized need of the vocational 
rehabilitation program is a census of 
disabled persons eligible to receive its 
services.1° Only crude general esti- 
mates are now available, and they 
afford no reliable basis for determin- 
ing precisely the relative “need” 
among white and Negro persons. How- 
ever, it has been convincingly estab- 
lished that the incidence of illness, 
orthopedic impairments, and even ac- 
cidents is greatest among low income 
groups of the general population.’® 
Thus, it is fair to assume that the need 
for vocational rehabilitation is also 
greatest among these groups. This 
fact, together with the lower economic 
status of Negroes, warrants the fur- 
ther assumption that the need for vo- 
cational rehabilitation is even greater 
among Negroes than among white per- 
sons. The extent to which services are 
rendered Negroes in proportions which 
equal their proportions of the total 
population represents, therefore, a 
conservative basis for determining the 
extent to which Negroes share “equita- 
mimhwamLin OO 
United States Public Health, Service: 1938: (1) 
Daring te bare Tees": (a) Manin eae 
Status’: (2) Bulletin Nov 9, “Accidents As a Cause 


of Disability” ; and Bulletin No. 4, “‘The Prevalence 
and Causes of Orthopedic Impairments.” 
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bly” in the rehabilitation program. 

The 16 Southern states (including 
the District of Columbia) with which 
this investigation is primarily con- 
cerned have an aggregate population 
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NuMBER OF CLIENTS 
REHABILITATED 
During the year ended June 30, 
1937, there were 3,028 cases closed by 
vocational rehabilitation agencies in 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF WHITE AND Necro CLIENTS REHABILITATED IN 16 SOUTHERN AND 7 
NORTHERN STATES; PERCENTAGE NEGRO: 1936-37 


























Number of Clients Negro Percentage of: 
Rehabilitated 
States Total 7 rl tionste” 
White Negro Total Clients 1930 ya 
Southern: 
Alabama 162 9 171 5.2 35.7 14.5 
Arkansas 74 3 77 3.9 25.8 15.2 
District of Columbia 93 31 124 25.0 27.1 92.7 
Florida 146 6 152 3.9 29.4 13.2 
Georgia 235 35 270 13.0 36.8 35.2 
Kentucky 237 14 251 5.6 8.6 65.0 
Louisiana 111 14 125 ‘v.22 36.9 30.5 
Maryland 90 6 96 6.2 16.9 36.7 
Mississippi 143 23 166 13.9 50.2 27.6 
Missouri 243 16 259 6.2 6.2 100.0 
North Carolina 277 32 309 10.2 29.0 35.2 
Oklahoma 215 3 218 1.4 yee 19.4 
South Carolina 59 15 74 20.5 45.6 45.0 
Tennessee 171 5 176 2.8 18.3 15.2 
Texas 282 8 290 2.7 14.7 18.3 
Virginia 242 28 270 10.3 26.8 38.4 
Total 2,780 248 3,028 8.2 24.4 33.6 
Northern: 
Illinois 1,005 66 1,071 6.2 4.3 144.2 
Massachusetts 139 5 144 3.5 1.2 291.6 
Michigan 883 31 914 3.4 3.5 97.1 
New Jersey 424 8 432 1.9 §.2 34.5 
New York 767 12 779 1.5 3.3 45.5 
Ohio 470 6 476 1.3 4.7 27.0 
Pennsylvania 815 14 829 127 4.5 37.8 
Total 4,503 142 4,645 3.1 4.2 73.8 
Grand Total 7,283 390 7,673 5.1 13.5 37.8 


























which is 24.4 per cent Negro. Inquiry 
is here made into the extent to which 
the number of Negro clients rehabili- 
tated in 1937, the services they re- 
ceived, and the costs of such services 
are commensurate with what the inci- 
dence of Negroes in the general popu- 
lation would seem to warrant. 


16 Southern states. Among the physi- 
cally-disabled persons returned to re- 
munerative employment, only 248, or 
8.2 per cent, were Negroes. Thus, in 
view of the fact that Negroes consti- 
tute 24.4 per cent of the total popula- 
tion in these states, there were only 
one-third as many Negroes rehabili- 
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tated (33.6%) as would have been 
demanded for a “proportionate” dis- 
tribution of services. 

Inspection of the data of Table I 
reveals that Missouri is the only 
“Southern” state in which Negroes 
shared equitably in the rehabilitation 
program. Such a degree of participa- 
tion was approximated by 92.7 per 
cent in the District of Columbia, and 
by 65.0 per cent in Kentucky. In all 
other Southern states, corresponding 
proportions are less than one-half. In 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, and Ten- 
nessee, Only about one-seventh as 
many Negroes were rehabilitated as 
equity would seem to require. 

It will be noted also from Table I 
that Negroes in the Northern states 
shared more equitably in the rehabili- 
tation program than in the case of the 
Southern states. Constituting 4.2 per 
cent of the population, they repre- 
sented 3.1 per cent of the clients; 
or nearly three-fourths (73.8%) of 
the number here defined as their 
“proportionate share.’ Whether this 
sectional difference in the extent to 
which Negroes participate in the re- 
habilitation program is due to a dif- 
ference in the racial mores of the two 
areas, or to the greater urbanization 
of Negroes in the North, or to other 
factors is not evident from the data 
at hand. 


Services Rendered 


In view of the fact that the data of 
this analysis are restricted to cases 
“rehabilitated,” one type of service 
rendered each client, white or Negro, 
was placement on a job. The types of 
service afforded in addition to place- 
ment are shown in Table II. 


It will be noted from Table II that 
services which included “training” 
were given to 75.2 per cent of the white 
clients, as compared with 42.3 per cent 
of the Negro clients, in the 16 Southern 
states with which this inquiry deals. 
“Training only” comprised the service 
given to 55.7 per cent of the white 
clients, as compared with only 20.6 per 
cent of the Negro clients. By contrast, 
57.7 per cent of the Negro rehabili- 
tants, and only 24.8 per cent of the 
white rehabilitants received services 
which did not include vocational train- 
ing. Thus, there were proportionately 
almost three-fourths more white than 
Negro clients receiving services “with 
training’; and proportionately more 
than twice as many Negro as white 
clients receiving services ‘without 
training.” 

The data of Table II reveal, further, 
that the provision of artificial appli- 
ances was included in the services ren- 
dered to 63.7 per cent of the Negro 
clients, and only 25.2 per cent of the 
white clients. For proportionately three 
times as many Negro clients (39.5%) 
as white clients (13.6%), this was 
the only rehabilitation service ren- 
dered. From these data, together 
with those cited in the preceding 
paragraph, there is apparent a major 
difference in the types of service given 
to white and Negro clients in the 
Southern states. Whereas the major 
service rendered to white clients is 
vocational training, the chief service 
rendered to Negro clients is prosthesis. 

Inspection of the columns to the 
right in Table II indicates that this 
same racial difference in services ren- 
dered obtains in the seven Northern 
states there represented. Proportion- 
ately more than three times as many 
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TABLE II 


Services RENDERED WHITE AND NEGRO VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION CLIENTS 
IN 16 SOUTHERN AND 7 NORTHERN SrarTss: 1936-1937 



































Southern States Northern States 
ioe, Number of Number of 
Services Rendered : P. t : P 
(Including placement) Cilente witches Clients abies 
White oe Total| White _ White ~~ Total] White ae 
With Training: 
Training onl 1,550) 51 |1,601| 55.7) 20.6)1,146) 5 |1,151| 25.5] 3.5 
Tr’g. & Appliance 202} 33 | 235] 7.3] 18.3) 113) 3 116} 2.5) 2.1 
Tr’g. & Phys. Rest’n. 15| — 15 5) — 4) 1 12 2 SY 
Tr’g. & other serv. 241) 13 | 253) 8.7] 5.2} 430) 5] 485) 9.6) 3.5 
Tr’g. Appl. & Phys. Res- 
toration 5) 1 6 R .4 5) — 5 1) — 
ae = & other eerv. 54) 6 60} 1.9) 2.4) 41) 3 44 OP 261 
Rest’n. 
“dee serv. 14) — 14 5) — 15| — 15 an a 
Tr’g. appl. Phys. Rest’n 
other services 10; 1 11 4 4 4) — 4 1) — 
Total 2,091/105 |2,196) 75.2) 42.3)1,765) 17 |1,782) 39.2] 12.0 
Without Training: 
Phys. Rest’n. only 23; 3 26 8} 1.2 9} — 9 2) 
Art. appl. 379| 98 | 477| 13.6) 39.5|1,518| 94 [1,612] 33.7] 66.2 
Placement only 115) 12 | 127] 4.1) 4.8) 883) 23 | 856) 18.5) 16.2 
Other Service 116} 11 127} 4.2} 4.4) 274) 5 279} 6.1) 3.5 
Appi. & Phys. Rest’n. 4) 4 8} =.1) 1.6} 10) — 10, .2) — 
pl. & other service 39) 15 54; 1.4) 6.1 59) 2 61) 1.3) 1.4 
Phys Rest’n. & other 
6; — 6 2} — 33} 1 34 BY; a 
Pane "e Phys. Rest’n. & 
other service qy— 7 3; — 2| — 23 —| — 
Total 689|143 832| 24.8] 57.7/2,738/125 (2,863) 60.8) 88.0 
Grand Total 2, 780/248 |3,028/100 .0/100 .0)4,503)142 |4,645/100.0/100.0 
































white clients (39.2%) as Negro clients (26.0%), as compared with nearly 
(12.0%) received services which in- two-thirds of the Negro clients 
cluded vocational training; and pro- (63.7%). On the other hand, those 
portionately twice as many Negro cases classified merely as “disabled” 
clients (66.2%) as white clients included proportionately twice as 
(33.7%) were fiitted with artificial many of the white clients (46.4%) 
appliances as the only rehabilitation as of the Negro clients (23.8%). 
service rendered. These data tend to explain why pros- 

Analysis of the nature of the dis- thesis, as a rehibilitation service, was 
abilities of white and Negro clients afforded more generally for the Ne- 
reveals an important difference be- gro group. At the same time, it 
tween the two groups. From Table III raises the further question: Why are 
it may be seen that “amputations” there proportionately so many more 
comprised the disabilities reported for amputations among the Negro clients? 
about one-fourth of the white clients Unless one makes assumptions for 
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which there seems to be little evi- 
dence, he is led to infer that in most 
instances Negroes seek, or are referred 
to, the rehabilitation agency only when 
they suffer from some major and overt 
physical disability; that to a less ex- 
tent than in case of white persons do 
Negroes suffering from less obvious 
disabilities‘? apply to the rehabilita- 


ing afforded him the opportunity for 
vocational training which a similarly 
handicapped white client would nor- 
mally enjoy. 

This difference in the extent to which 
white and Negro rehabilitants receive 
vocational training becomes especially 
significant when it is appraised in the 
light of the comparative educational 


TABLE III 


Narure or Disasitities oF WHITE AND NEGRO CLIENTS IN 16 SOUTHERN AND 7 
NORTHERN StTaTEs: 1936-37 




















Southern States Northern States 
Disability Number Percentage Number Percentage 

White | Negro} White | Negro | White | Negro| White | Negro 

Amputations 722 | 158) 26.0 | 63.7 {11,716 | 102} 38.1 71.8 
Disabled 1,291 59 | 46.4] 28.8 | 1,936 28} 43.0] 19.7 
Vision Defects 253 16 9.1 6.5 231 8 5.1 5.7 
Hearing Defects 206 3 7.4 1.2 324 3 2 21 
Miscellaneous 308 12 11.1 4.8 296 1 6.6 BY 
Total 2,780 | 248 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 4,503 | 142 | 100.0 | 100.0 





























tion agency for aid. This tendency is 
asserted to be generally true for all 
classes of persons served by the re- 
habilitation program.'* It is probably 
even more true in cases of Negroes. 

Though the greater incidence of am- 
putations among Negro clients may 
explain why a greater proportion of 
Negro than white clients was supplied 
with artificial appliances, it does not 
explain why this was the only service 
rendered in so large a proportion of 
the cases; why relatively so few Ne- 
groes were given vocational training. 
One wonders if the predominating 
practice of rehabilitation agencies is to 
fit a Negro client with a cork arm or 
leg, or a pair of spectacles, find him 
a job, and close his case, without hav- 





“B.g., Cardiac conditions and tuberculosis. 
% Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped op. cit., p. 24. 


status of the two groups. It may be 
seen from Table IV that, in the 
Southern states, only 14.9 per cent 
of the white clients, as compared 
with 52.8 per cent of the Negro clients, 
had not progressed in school beyond 
the sixth grade. Over one-half of the 
white clients (56.4%), as compared 
with fewer than one-fourth of the 
Negro clients (23.0%), had progressed 
beyond grade nine. These same gen- 
eral relationships obtain likewise in 
the Northern states. Thus, much 
more generally among the Negro re- 
habilitants than among the whites, 
there was, in addition to physical dis- 
abilities, the further handicap of 
meagre education. From this fact, it 
is reasonable to assume that the Negro 
clients, who shared less in the voca- 
tional education program, had by far 
the greater need for such service. 
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TABLE IV 


EpvucaTIonaL Status or WuHIte AND Necro VocaATIONAL REHABILITATION CLIENTS IN 
16 SouTHERN AND 7 NorTHERN States: 1936-37 




















Southern States Northern States 

penn ery Number Percentage Number Percentage 
White | Negro| White | Negro | White | Negro} White | Negro 

None 24 17 9 6.9 57 4 1.3 2.8 
1- 3 72 38 2.6 15.3 111 15 2.5) 10.6 
4- 6 318 76 11.4] 30.6 485 40 10.8 | 28.2 
7- 9 782 59 | 28.1 23.8 | 1,856 51 41.2] 35.9 
10-12 426 15 15.3 6.1 680 12 15.1 8.4 
H.S. Grad. 872 31 31.4 12.5 | 1,082 16} 24.0] 11.3 
College 1-2 174 7 6.3 2.8 123 2 Yay f 1.4 
College 3-4 96 4 3.4 1.6 90 2 2.0 1.4 
Not Recorded 16 1 6 4 19 0 4 — 
Total 2,780 | 248} 100.0 | 100.0 | 4,503 142 | 100.0 | 100.0 





























EXPENDITURES FOR REHABILITATION 


Information concerning total expen- 
ditures for the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of white and Negro clients in the 
several states is not available. How- 
ever, data for costs per case afford a 
fair basis for racial comparisons. Such 
data are set forth in Table V. 

It will be noted from Table V that, 
though the range of per capita costs 


extends considerably higher for the 
white than for the Negro clients in the 
16 Southern states, there is little dif- 
ference between the central tendencies 
for the white and Negro groups. Their 
median éxpenditures approximate $125 
and $114, respectively. In the seven 
Northern states, median per capita 
costs for both racial groups fall like- 
wise within the $100 to $149 interval. 


TABLE V 


Per Capita Costs oF SERVICES TO WHITE AND NEGRO VocATIONAL REHABILITATION 
CLIENTS IN 16 SoUTHERN AND 7 NorRTHERN States: 1936-37 




















Southern States Northern States 

Oe of Number Percentage Number Percentage 
White | Negro| White | Negro | White | Negro} White | Negro 
No Cost 306 29; 11.0] 11.7 | 1,280 31 | 28.4) 21.8 
$ 1-$ 49 298 26 | 10.7 10.5 312 12 6.9 8.5 
$ 50-$ 99 436 44] 15.7] 17.7 328 6 7.3 4.2 
$100-$149 690 91} 24.8] 36.7 | 1,334 73 | 29.6 | 51.4 
$150-$199 393 24] 14.1 9.7 324 5 2 3.5 
$200-$299 366 24) 13.2 9.7 457 10} 10.2 ee: 
$300-$399 155 5 5.6 2.0 206 1 4.6 oh 
$400-$499 64 1 2.3 4 74 2 1.6 1.4 
$500-$699 49 4 1.8 1.6 95 1 Z.1 7 

$700-$899 15 — 5 — 43 ~ 1.0 _ 
$900 and over 8 — 3 — 50 1 Lt “i 
Total 2,780 | 248 | 100.0 |} 100.0 | 4,503 142 | 100.0 | 100.0 





























® All services, including maintenance. 
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These costs are considerably lower 
than the average of $300 estimated 
for the country at large.’® 

Though total costs of rehabilitation 
services for white and Negro clients 
are not reported as such, it is possible 


tionate” expenditures for work with 
Negroes. The $16,100 spent on Negro 
clients constitutes over one-half as 
much (59.5%) as the ratio of Ne- 
gro to total population would seem 
to warrant. The amount “diverted” 


TABLE VI 


EstimaTEp Tota. Costs OF REHABILITATION SERVICES FOR WHITE AND NEGRO CLIENTS 
1n 16 SOUTHERN AND 7 NorTHEERN States: NEGRO PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL: 1936-37 








“ 


Item 





Estimated Total costs: 


MR ec Saar aco eh uly ca sign eigMaconaashce cantons 


OC eo er pees eee rer 
Negro percentage of total...... 


Negro percentage of total population. . . 


Amount Negroes should have received with a 
proportionate distribution of funds... . 


Amount diverted from Negroes to other popula- 
UNNI: IMMRINIS, g  o a) s0sassex sss oisrareiaswist aes Giacerice' 


Southern States | Northern States 

see: $419,125 $616 , 900 
Wanseee 30,125 16,100 
ae $449 , 250 $633 ,000 
: 6.7 2-3 
eiefaaten 24.4 4.2 
ere $109 ,617 $ 26,586 
a aa $ 79,492 $ 10,486 











to estimate such totals by multiplying 
the mid-points of intervals in Table V 
by their respective frequencies. Such 
estimates, as set forth in Table VI, 
suggest that the approximately 
$30,125 spent for the vocational re- 
habilitation of Negroes in the Southern 
states represents but little over one- 
fourth (27.4%) as much as would 
seem to be warranted by their num- 
bers in the general population. As- 
suming that Negroes should have re- 
ceived a proportionate share of the to- 
tal funds, the $79,492 “diverted” from 
Negroes to other population groups is 
more than twice as great as the amount 
spent on Negroes. 

In the Northern states, there is a 
corresponding, but less marked, dis- 
parity between actual and “propor- 





Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 


Handicapped, op. cit., p. 27 


from Negroes to other groups is only 
two-thirds as great as the amount ac- 
tually spent on Negroes. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
ConpiITIONS AFFECTING THE 
PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES 


It is apparent from the preceding 
analysis that, for one reason or an- 
other, Negroes do not participate 
equitably in the Federally-aided pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation. 
There are several legislative and ad- 
ministrative conditions which operate 
to make this so. 


Legislative 


Framers of the Civilian Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act were very careful 
to include therein specific safeguards 
for certain population groups who 
otherwise might be denied equitable 
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participation in its benefits. It is pro- 
vided: 

That no discrimination shall be made or 
permitted for or against any person or per- 
sons who are entitled to the benefits of this 
Act because of membership, or non-member- 
ship in any industrial, fraternal, or private 
organization of any kind under penalty of 
$200 for every violation thereof.” 


The fact that there was not included 
in this clause specific mention of 
minority racial groups did not result 
from Congressional oversight. Rather, 
attention was called explicitly to the 
need for definite safeguards if Negroes 
were to share equitably in the program. 

In the course of debates in the 
House, Representative Wood, of Indi- 
ana, sought to insert the following 
amendment: 


Provided, That if any discrimination is made 
on account of color, sex, or religion, in the 
use of the funds herein authorized, the state 
so offending shall forfeit all rights to further 
participate in the benefits provided for in 
this Act.” 


In defense of that portion of his 
amendment which referred to “dis- 
crimination . .. on account of color,” 
Mr. Wood stated: 


. . . There were thousands and thousands 
of colored people who never worked in a 
factory or shop before in their lives, who 
by reason of the necessities of the occasion 
[t.e., the World War] and because of the 
demand of the Government for the greatest 
productivity of these factories, went into 
them, and colored help had to be resorted 
to in many sections of the country where it 
was never used before. This is notably true 
in my district. There are more than 20,000 
colored men employed in the steel and other 
great industrial factories in that section of 
the country that were never employed in 








2%” Public No, 1920, Sec- 
tion 7. 
21 Congressional Record—House, Vol. 58, Part 


7, October 16, 1919, p. 7022 ff. 


236, 66th Congress, 
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such capacity before. There is not a day that 
passes but what scores of these men are 
crippled. It would be a crime against hu- 
manity if this bill should become a law and 
these men were denied advantages.” 


The proposal was attacked at first 

on a point of order, which the Chair- 
man over-ruled. The attack then cen- 
tered upon its desirability and neces- 
sity. Mr. Bee, of Texas, leading the 
opposition at this point asserted: 
... 1 do not approach this question in any 
sense of race discrimination. I want to sug- 
gest to my friend from Indiana that what we 
do not want in this country is a race ques- 
tion, and the gentleman from Indiana raises 
the race question by his amendment.” 


In the exchange that followed, Mr. 
Bee insisted that the Constitution and 
statutes of Texas were in themselves 
adequate to prevent racial discrimina- 
tion in the use of rehabilitation funds.* 
His conclusion: 

This amendment ought not to be adopted 


in this bill, because it is not necessary to do 
so and is known not to be. 


elicited applause from the House. 

When a vote was taken on the pro- 
posed amendment, the division re- 
vealed 39 “ayes” and 40 “noes.” On a 
roll call vote demanded by Mr. Wood, 
the division was recorded as “ayes 36 
—noes 44,””5 

In view of the social pattern in 
which the rehabilitation program must 
operate, it is not strange that the pro- 
gram has been so administered, in both 
the North and South, as to validate 
completely the dire predictions of Rep- 
resentative Wood some 19 years ago. 
Now, even more than then, continued 

22 Ibid. 

2 Author's note: See Texas in Table I of this 


( shapter. ; 
Congressional Record—House, op. cit., P.- 
7029 
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failure to modify its legislative basis 
so as to protect the interests of Negro 
Americans may justly be termed “a 
crime against humanity.” 


Administrative 


Federal aid for vocational rehabili- 
tation is available to the several states 
only upon certain conditions. Among 
them are the requirements that “state 
plans” be approved by the Office of 
Education, and that annual reports on 
expenditures and accomplishments be 
submitted by states to the Federal 
Government. Both requirements afford 
means by which the Office of Educa- 
tion could, if it were so minded, further 
the more equitable participation of 
Negroes in the rehabilitation program. 

Items to be included in state plans 
for approval by the Federal agency 
are not uniform for all states. Rather, 
“the Federal Office of Education .. . 
exercises some degree of administrative 
discretion as to the nature of the ar- 
rangement into which it is willing to 
enter with each state as a unit.”?* As 
a means of facilitating the planning 
procedure, the Office of Education 
makes very definite suggestions of 
policies to be followed. One of these 
suggestions is that 
In the operation of the program it should 
be the policy of the [state] board to provide 
a rehabilitation service for all groups of the 
physically handicapped; to maintain a 
reasonable distribution of cases with respect 
to age, sex, education, and origin and nature 
of disability ; and to maintain a reasonable, 


geographical distribution of cases through- 
out the state.” 





* Vocational Rehabilitatioy i 
Handicapped, op. cit., p. 16. oe 

**Memorandum C. L. No. 2000, “Sent to: Ex- 
ecutive Officers, State Directors, and State super- 
La of Vocational Rehabilitation; Sent by: J. C. 
rae: Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 

ucation; Subject: State Plans for Vocational Re- 


The items for state plans specified 
above are not prescribed by law. 
Rather, they are illustrative of the 
“administrative discretion” exercised 
by the Office of Education. In view 
of its eagerness to assure a “reasonable 
distribution” of services among age, 
sex, education, disability and geo- 
graphical groups, the Federal Office 
appears to have shown unwarranted 
restraint in not requesting a similar 
distribution among different racial 
groups. 

Another administrative policy which 
affects the participation of Negroes in 
the rehabilitation program relates to 
its administrative personnel. On July 
1, 1936, there were in co-operating 
states some 205 professional workers 
employed as field workers or super- 
visors in the rehabilitation program.”* 
So far as the authors have been able 
to ascertain, not a single one of these 
workers is a Negro. It is probable that 
if Negro professional workers were in- 
cluded in the administrative person- 
nel, increasing numbers of eligible Ne- 
gro clients would be brought to the at- 
tention of state rehabilitation agencies. 

One further administrative practice 
merits attention at this point. As has 
been previously noted, Federal reports 
on the rehabilitation program do not 
detail their information by race. 
Hence, such racial discriminations as 
are here reflected are effectively con- 
cealed from the public. In view of the 
obviously special problem of Negroes 
in sharing the services of the rehabili- 
tation program, it would seem most 
appropriate here, as in case of other 
Federal education funds, so to or- 





habilitation for Five-year Period Beginning July 
1, 1937," May, 1937, p. 4 (Our Italics.) 

2% Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped, op. cit., p. 20, 
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ganize Federal reports as to reveal the 
extent of participation by Negroes. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
Conclusions 


This chapter has sought to appraise 
the extent to which Negroes, in 16 
Southern and 7 Northern states, par- 
ticipate in the Federally-aided pro- 
gram of civilian vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Data have been presented to jus- 
tify the following generalizations: 

1. The number of Negroes rehabili- 
tated during 1936-37 approximates a 
“proportionate share” by about one- 
third in the Southern states, and by 
about three-fourths in the Northern 
states. 

2. Whereas the major service ren- 
dered to white clients is vocational 
education, the major service rendered 
to Negro clients is prosthesis. 

3. Negro clients receiving rehabilita- 
tion services represent an educational 
status which is considerably below 
that of the white clients. 

4. There is little difference in the 
per capita costs of rehabilitation for 
white and Negro clients. 

5. The total costs of rehabilitation 
services for Negroes in the South ap- 
proximate by only one-fourth the sum 
which a proportionate distribution of 
funds would require. In the North, the 
corresponding proportion is a little 
over one-half. 


6. It is within the scope of Federal} 
legislative and administrative author- 
ity to assure for Negroes an equitable 
share of the benefits derived from the 
vocational rehabilitation program. 


Recommendations 


As means toward the fuller integra- 
tion of Negroes into the vocational 
rehabilitation program, it is recom- 
mended: 

1. That Federal laws authorizing 
funds for civilian vocational rehabili- 
tation be so amended as to require “a 
just and equitable” distribution of 
funds and services to minority racial 
groups. 

2. That the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion withhold approval of state plans 
for vocational rehabilitation unless 
they provide definitely for the equita- 
ble distribution of funds and services 
to Negroes and other minority racial 
groups. 

3. That Negro professional workers 
be appointed as field agents and super- 
visors of vocational rehabilitation in 
both Southern and Northern states 
with large numbers of Negro inhabit- 
ants. 

4. That the Federal Office of educa- 
tion publish annual reports showing 
the extent to which Negroes and other 
minority racial groups share in the 
funds and services of the several state 
programs of vocational rehabilitation. 
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Cuapter IX 


THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN THE FEDERALLY-AIDED 
PROGRAM OF AGRICULTURAL AND HOME 
ECONOMICS EXTENSION 


Doxey A. WILKERSON 


Among the several educational en- 
terprises subsidized by the Federal 
Government, one of the largest and 
most significant is the program of Co- 
operative Extension Work. Operating 
in over 3,000 counties in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, the Co-operative Extension 
Service employes a technically-trained 
staff of more than 9,000 extension 
workers. During 1936-37, approxi- 
mately one million farm men and 
women participated in its program of 
agricultural and home economics edu- 
cation, and more than a million rural 
children in its boys’ and girls’ club 
work. The total costs of this program 
approximate 30-million dollars an- 
nually, the bulk of the funds being 
supplied by the Federal Government.? 

Obviously, any adequate considera- 
tion of the relations of the Federal 
Government to the education of Ne- 
groes must give major attention to the 
participation of Negroes in this vast 
educational enterprise known as the 
Co-operative Extension Service. To 
this end, the present chapter: (1) in- 
terprets briefly the purpose and nature 
of the program; (2) describes the legis- 
lative and administrative conditions 
under which it operates; (3) appraises 
the extent to which Negroes participate 
in its services; and (4) proposes 
changes which are deemed essential to 


Siiaeiahaiieniniaiacnes 


. ‘Unless otherwise noted, all quantitative data 

ne used were supplied by Mr. W. H. Conway, 

ie of Co-operative Extension Service, United 
ates Department of Agriculture, 
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assure the more adequate achievement 
of the aims of the program in the case 
of the Negro population. 

Attention is here restricted chiefly 
to those 16 Southern States whose gen- 
eral practice in public education en- 
tails the complete and mandatory 
separation of their white and Negro 
populations. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the 6,431,573 rural Negroes 
who live in these states constitute 24.2 
per cent of their aggregate rural popu- 
lation, and 96.0 per cent of all rural 
Negroes in the United States.? Thus, 
this area, whose population is approxi- 
mately one-fourth Negro, includes 
within its borders all but 4.0 per cent 
of those Negro Americans who are po- 
tential clients of the Co-operative Ex- 
tension Service. It constitutes, there- 
fore, quite an adequate “setting” for 
an appraisal of the extent to which 
Negroes participate in the Federal pro- 
gram of agricultural and home eco- 
nomics extension. 


PURPOSE AND NATURE OF THE 
Co-OPERATIVE EXTENSION 
SERVICE 


The Federally-subsidized Co-opera- 
tive Extension Service came as the cul- 
mination of more than a century’s 
development of movements which 
sought to further the extension of 
scientific agriculture. The establish- 
ment of agricultural societies in the 


2 Negroes in the United States: 1920-1932, 
United States Bureau of Census, 1935, p. 52. 
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late 18th century; county fairs, which 
became numerous by the middle of 
the 19th century; state supported 
farmers’ institutes, beginning as early 
as 1853; agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, begun with Federal 
funds in 1862 and 1887, respectively; 
Federal subsidies for farmers’ insti- 
tutes, beginning in 1902; county dem- 
onstration agents, the first of whom 
was appointed in 1906—all were ex- 
pressive of the growing demand for 
institutional and extension services in 
agriculture. So rapidly did such serv- 
ices expand that, after the turn of 
the century, they constituted a pro- 
gram with which the facilities of agri- 
cultural colleges could not cope. Thus, 
there arose, particularly from the land- 
grant colleges, a strong demand for 
Federal appropriations for extension 
work. As a result, following several 
abortive legislative efforts, the Smith- 
Lever Act was passed in 1914° This 
Act,* together with its sequels,® con- 
stitutes the legal basis for the Co-oper- 
ative Extension Service. 


Purpose 


The Smith-Lever Act, the organic 
law under which the co-operative ex- 
tension work is carried on, expresses its 
purpose to be 


3See: (1) C. B. Smith and M, C, Wilson, The 
Agricultural Extension System of the United States, 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1930; (2) Alfred 
C. True, A History of Agricultural Eatension Work 
in the United States, United States Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 15, 
October 1928; (3) Benson Y,. Landis and John D. 
Willard, Rural Adult Education, New York: Mac- 
millan, 1933; and (4) Lloyd E. Blauch, Federal 
Co-operation in Agricultural Extension Work, Vo- 
cational Education, and Vocational Rehabilitation, 
United States Office of Education, Bulletin 1933, 
No. 15, 1935. 

* Public—No. 95. 68rd. Congress, 1914. 

5 Capper-Ketcham Act, Public—No. 475, 70th 
Congress, 1928; Bankhead-Jones Act, Public—No. 
182, 74th Congress, 1935 (Title II Sec. 21.); to- 
gether with the “supplementary Smith-Lever fund” 
(begun in 1920), and the “additional co-operative’ 
fund (begun in 1930), both of which are con- 
tinued annually in the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture, 


... to aid in diffusing among the people of 
the United States useful and practical jn- 
formation on subjects relating to agriculture 
and home economics, and to encourage the 
application of the same... 


To this end, there is authorized the 
appropriation of funds for the inaugu- 
ration and development of extension 
work in connection with the several 
land-grant colleges, such work to 
consist of the giving of instruction and 
practical demonstrations in agriculture and 
home economics to persons not attending 
or resident in said colleges in the several 
communities, and imparting to such persons 
information on said subjects through field 
demonstrations, publications and _other- 
wise.... 


The use of funds for capital outlay 
or for resident instruction in colleges 
is explicitly forbidden. 

About one-tenth of the funds author- 
ized for this purpose are distributed 
equally among the several states. How- 
ever, emphasizing the fact that this 
program is intended primarily for rural 
people, approximately 90 per cent of 
the Smith-Lever funds are prorated 
among the states on the basis of their 
rural populations. In the more recent 
Bankhead-Jones Act, the much en- 
larged appropriations are distributed 
primarily upon the basis of farm popu- 
lations. 

The whole program is conceived as 
a co-operative Federal-state enter- 
prise, the organic law providing that 
this work shall be carried on in such manner 
as may be mutually agreed upon by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and the state agricul- 


tural college or colleges receiving the bene- 
fits of this Act. 


Thus, the Federally-aided program 
of agricultural and home economics 
extension was inaugurated to foster 
improvement in the quality of farm 
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and rural home life through co-ordi- 
nated educational extension activities 
on the part of the land-grant colleges 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. The fact that America’s 
one-third rural population sends from 
30 to 50 per cent of their young people 
to urban centers, the dearth and gener- 
ally impoverished conditions of rural 
public schools, the increasing complex- 
ity of the basic agricultural industry, 
the difficult skills and technical know}l- 
edge required for effective performance 
of the all-important function of home- 
making—these are among the ¢on- 
siderations which validate national in- 
terest in such a program. 


Nature of the Program 

In keeping with its general purpose, 
the Co-operative Extension Service 
administers three distinct types of ex- 
tension activities, farm demonstration, 
home demonstration, and boys’ and 
girls’ club work. In an appraisal of 
the extent to which Negroes participate 
in the program, it is well to bear in 
mind the general nature of the edu- 
cational services it affords.* 

Farm demonstration work is con- 
ducted primarily through agricultural 
advisers, generally referred to as 
“county agents.” To aid the farmers 
in his county to solve their agricultural 
problems is the function of the county 
agent. He visits the farms, makes a 
direct study of their problems, plans 
remedial procedures, calls upon spe- 
cialists for aid when necessary, ar- 
ranges and conducts farmers’ insti- 





° For 4 full description of the Co-operative Ex- 
tension Service, see: Smith and Wilson, op. cit; 
M. C. Wilson, Eatension Methods and Their Rela- 
tive Effectiveness, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No, 106, Septem- 
ber, 1929; M. ©. Wilson, Statistical Results of 
Co-operative Extension Work, 1986, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Extension Science Cir- 
cular No, 226, June, 1927. 


tutes, distributes literature, utilizes the 
loca] press and radio for disseminating 
information, plans and executes a 
county-wide extension program, ar- 
ranges local demonstration projects— 
in truck gardening, animal husbandry, 
soil conservation, etc., selects and 
trains local leaders to co-operate with 
his program and interprets and par- 
ticipates in administering the several 
emergency agricultural programs con- 
ducted by various agencies of the 
Federal Government. The county 
agent is essentially a field worker 
whose activities are as varied as the 
agricultural problems of his area. 

Extension work in home economics 
is carried on by home demonstration 
agents and their assistants. As in case 
of the agricultural adviser, the home 
demonstration agent is primarily a 
field worker who deals with individual 
rural farm and non-farm families, and 
with organized clubs and groups of 
home-makers. The goal she seeks is 
improved home practices in relation to 
such problems as child care and train- 
ing, food selection and preparation, 
clothing, intra-family relationships, 
sanitation, home-nursing, home beau- 
tification and the like. 

In addition to its program for the 
rural adult population, the Co-opera- 
tive Extension Service conducts a 
specialized educational enterprise for 
rural youth. This program centers 
around the “4-H Club” work for boys 
and girls between the ages of 10 and 20. 
In many counties there are special 
boys’ and girls’ club agents, though 
frequently the agricultural adviser and 
the home demonstration agent share 
in the administration of this program. 
The 4-H Club work seeks to develop 
on the part of young people under- 
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standing, ideals, and abilities which 
are deemed essential for effective farm- 
ing, homemaking, community life, and 
citizenship, together with a sense of 
responsibility for their attainment. The 
agent organizes groups of boys and 
girls into clubs in local centers under 
the leadership of some older person 
who is interested in and qualified to 
give guidance to rural youth. The clubs 
formulate their own programs, meet 
regularly at home or school, and con- 
duct social and cultural, as well as 
technical, activities. Each club mem- 
ber carries out an individual farm or 
home project, for the dual purpose of 
“learning by doing” and of demon- 
strating an improved practice in his 
community. 

From even this brief summary, it 
must be apparent that the Co-opera- 
tive Extension Service is engaged in an 
educational enterprise of extreme sig- 
nificance, not only for the rural popu- 
lation which it serves, but for the 
entire nation which cannot but be 
affected by their welfare. In view of 
this fact, the extent to which Negroes 
share in the agricultural and home 
economics extension program is an im- 
portant measure of their opportunities 
for public education. It is also an index 
of the adequacy with which this Fed- 
eral program is achieving its general 
purpose. 


THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN 
THE PROGRAM 

It will be recalled that this inquiry 
concerning the extent to which Negroes 
participate in the agricultural and 
home economics extension program is 
restricted to the 16 Southern states in 
which 96 per cent of all rural Negroes 
in the United States live. It should 


be noted, further, that attention js 
given solely to the relative participa- 
tion of Negroes as compared with the 
white population. Underlying the anal- 
ysis is the assumption that whatever 
public educational services are avail- 
able in a given state should be equally 
available to all population groups, re- 
gardless of race; and the further as- 
sumption that the need of Negroes for 
extension services is at least as great 
as in case of the white population. 
These principles imply that, by any 
given unit of measure, services should 
be extended to Negroes in a proportion 
which is at least equal to their propor- 
tion of the total rural population. Thus, 
in view of the South’s general policy 
of racial segregation in public educa- 
tion,’ the incidence of Negroes among 
the operative personnel and the pro- 
portions in which extension funds are 
devoted to work among Negroes afford 
a valid index of the relative extent to 
which Negroes share in the program. It 
is by means of these two criteria, in- 
terpreted in the light of the Negro- 
white rural population ratio, that an 
appraisal is here made of the partici- 
pation of Negroes in the educational 
program of the Co-operative Extension 
Service. 
Number of Agents 

At the end of February, 1937, there 
were 4,852 extension workers employed 
in 1,498 counties in the 16 Southern 
states with which this inquiry deals. 
They were distributed among the fol- 
lowing five classifications: 
1. Directors and assistant directors ... 32 
2. Extension agents (state leaders, as- 

sistant state and district agents, 


county agents, and assistant county 
QUMRIID ocd leo-sic keg Raise ale ae 734 


TA policy which is said to obtain quite gener- 
ally in the Co-operative Extension program. 
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3. State committeemen in cotton ad- 


a ore seeccecccene 10 
4, Assistants in cotton adjustment ... 603 
5. Other specialists ..............000. 475 

MM eso deal So vioacaaennesnes 4,852 


The functions served by state directors, 
cotton adjustment workers, and “other 
specialists”® relate so generally to the 
extension program as a whole that the 
racial composition of this group of 
workers does not, in itself, afford a 
valid index of the extent to which rural 
Negroes share in the services they 
render. Hence, they may well be ig- 
nored in this discussion, and attention 
centered upon that 77 per cent of the 
entire operative personnel which is 
classified above as “extension agents.” 

Of the 3,734 extension agents em- 
ployed in all 16 Southern States, some 
448 are’? Negroes. Thus, representing 
24.2 per cent of the rural population, 
Negroes constitute only 12.0 per cent 
of the extension agents, or approx- 
imately one-half of their “proportion- 
ate share.” Only in Oklahoma, where 
there are relatively few rural Negroes, 
does the ratio of Negroes to total 
agents equal or exceed the correspond- 
ing rural population ratio. In Texas 
there are 89.0 per cent as many Negro 
agents as the incidence of Negroes in 
the rural population would seem to 
warrant. In 12 of the 16 states, the 
corresponding proportions are one- 
half or less. 

It will be noted also from Table 
I that, for both races, agricultural ad- 
visers and their assistants constitute 





§ Practically (if not quite) all of whom it is 
safe to assume are white persons. 
_ *It is pertinent to suggest, however, that the 
incidence of Negroes among these groups of work- 
ers does provide a measure of the extent to which 
opportunities are afforded Negroes for employment 
in executive and highly specialized positions in the 
Co-operative Extension Service. 
: For convenience, the present tense is used 
in relation to data for February, 1937. 


the great bulk of the agents. Some 62 
per cent of the white agents and 56 
per cent of the Negro agents are en- 
gaged in farm demonstration work. 
Home demonstration agents constitute 
36 per cent of the white workers and 
42 per cent of the Negro workers. Only 
two per cent of the white and Negro 
workers, respectively, are special boys’ 
and girls’ club agents. Thus, though 
agricultural advisers constitute a 
slightly greater proportion of the white 
agents, and home demonstration work- 
ers a slightly greater proportion of the 
Negro agents, there appears to be no 
major racial difference in the distribu- 
tion of agents among the three exten- 
sion programs. 

There are similarly slight variations 
among the three fields in the ratio of 
Negro to white extension workers. 
Negroes constitute 11.0 per cent of 
the county agricultural agents, 13.9 
per cent of the home demonstration 
agents, and 9.5 per cent of the boys’ 
and girls’ club agents. Thus, consider- 
ing the fact that Negroes constitute 
24.2 per cent of the rural population, 
the number of Negro agents approxi- 
mates a “proportionate share” by 
about 46 per cent in farm demonstra- 
tion work, 58 per cent in home demon- 
stration work, and 39 per cent in boys’ 
and girls’ club work. 

In the field of farm demonstration 
work, in which a majority of all agents 
are engaged, the relative size of the 
potential clientele of the average white 
and Negro county agent is even more 
clearly expressive of racial differences 
in the adequacy of extension workers. 
In the 16 states classified by the United 
States Census as “The South,” there 
were 2,342,129 white and 881,687 
Negro farm operators in 1930. In June, 
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TABLE I 
NUMBER AND PER CENT OF WHITE AND NEGRO WORKERS IN THE SEVERAL TYPES or 


EXTENSION PROGRAMS IN Eacu oF 16 SOUTHERN StaTEs, FEBRUARY 28, 1937 






































State Leaders, County Agents, Negro Percentage of: 
District Agents, ete. 

Total Propor- 

Farm Home _| Boys’ and Total E otal | tionate 

State Demon- | Demon- Girls’ Total Rural] “XteD-| Share 
stration | stration Clubs | Total — Grand/|Popu- Work of Ex- 

White _ Total |lation pr “tension 

a Ne- , “ Rae 
White] N°" | White] )\° |White| ve "ey | oe 

| iaienatal asinine 

Alabama 133} 26 69} 21 2 1 204} 48 252 | 35.6) 19.1 53.7 
Arkansas 99} 8 93) 10 2 0 194) 18 212 | 26.5) 8.5 32.1 
Florida 60) 8 40} 9 1 0 101} 17 118 | 31.3) 14.4 46.0 
Georgia 182} 23 95| 22 3 1 280} 46 326 | 37.5} 14.2 37.8 
Kentucky 159} 4 58} 1 9 0 226 5 231 6.0} 2.1 33.5 
Louisiana 96} 12 wa 4S 2 0 169} 19 188 | 40.9} 10.1 24.7 
Maryland 32] 2 28| 3 3 0 63 5 68 | 17.8) 7.3 41.0 
Mississippi 129} 29 83] 29 6; 2] 218) 60] 278 | 52.4) 21.6] 41.1 
Missouri 147| 0 51] 0 4 0 202 0 202 3.0) 0.0 0.0 
No. Carolina} 187) 31 83) 13 1 0 271) 44 315 | 28.5} 14.0 49.2 
Oklahoma 91; 9 89) 8 4 0 184) 17 201 6.6} 8.5 | 129.0 
So. Carolina 69] 18 54) 15 3 0 126} 33 159 | 47.9} 20.8 43.4 
Tennessee 178} 10 72| 9 3 0 253} 19 272 | 13.8} 7.0 50.7 
Texas 284) 43 202} 34 2 0 488) 77 565 | 15.3) 138.6 89.0 
Virginia 141} 29 55] 8 2 0 198} 37 235 | 26.7) 15.7 | 58.8 
W. Virginia 58} 0 31; 0 20 3 109 3 112 6.8] 2.7 39.7 
Total |2,045)252 |1,174/189 67 7 |3,286) 448 (3,734 | 24.2} 12.0 49.6 



































1935, there were 1,515 white and 185 
Negro county agricultural agents in 
these states.1! Thus, for each white 
agent there was an average of 1,546 
farmers, as compared with 4,766 farm- 
ers per Negro agent. The potential 
clientele of the average Negro agent 
was, therefore, over three times as 
great as that of the average white 
agent. 

Objection might be raised to the 
inference drawn from these compari- 
sons of white and Negro farmers and 
county agents. Since the incidence of 
share-croppers is much greater among 
Negro farmers than among white farm- 
ers, and since under certain conditions, 
a white county agent may serve an 

1 Data supplied by Mr. Joseph H. B. Evans, 


Rural Resettlement Division, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


entire plantation through contact with 
its manager alone, one might contend 
that direct Negro-white comparisons 
between the ratio of farmers to county 
agents do not afford a valid measure 
of the relative extent to which exten- 
sion services are available to those 
white and Negro “farmers”? who are 
in position to receive them. Two gen- 
eral considerations are pertinent in this 
regard. First, it is on the very large, 
highly-organized, well supervised 
plantations that a cropper has little 
or no responsibility for crop planning 
and management. This type of agri- 
cultural unit predominates in only a 
few restricted areas of the South, and 
is gradually disappearing. Much more 
generally, a plantation is divided up 
into a number of relatively independ- 
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ent units on which a cropper’s respon- 
sibility is closely comparable to that 
of an independent renter. Hence, it 
would be incorrect to assume that no 
share-croppers are potential candidates 
for agricultural extension services. A 
large proportion certainly are, though 
available data afford no reliable basis 
for estimating the percentage they con- 
stitute of the total. Second, state-to- 
state comparisons!” between racial dif- 
ferences in the incidence of share- 
croppers and racial differences in the 
number of “farmers” per county agent 
reveal no consistent relationship be- 
tween the two variables. Rather, they 
suggest that, in general, racial differ- 
ences in the incidence of croppers 
among total farmers are not signifi- 
cantly related to racial differences in 
the number of county agents per given 
number of farmers. Because of the 
peculiar relations of many share-crop- 
pers to agricultural production and the 
disproportionately great number of 
Negro croppers, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the more than three-to-one 
difference in the ratio of white and 
Negro county agents to farmers does 
not represent a precise measure of 
racial differences in the availability of 
extension services. However, these con- 
siderations by no means invalidate the 
generalization that Negro agents have 
a much greater potential farmer-load 
than white agents; and hence, that 
there is a corresponding difference in 
the availability of extension services 
to white and Negro farmers. 

It is especially significant that dis- 
parities between the proportionate 
numbers of white and Negro extension 


. “Data for which are not here presented. See: 
Report of the President's Committee on Farm Ten- 
ancy, Government Printing Office, February, 1937, 
pp. 98-99, 


agents are gradually increasing, in- 
stead of decreasing. Whereas Negroes 
constituted 14.5 per cent of all exten- 
sion agents in 1925, the corresponding 
proportion in 1937 (12.0%) was less 
than three-fourths as great. This trend 
is evident in all three extension pro- 
grams. However, with the exception of 
boys’ and girls’ club work since 1932, 
it has been fairly general for the en- 
tire 12-year period as shown in Table 
II. Thus, gradually, but definitely, 
Negroes are coming to share less and 
less equitably in the educational pro- 
gram of the Co-operative Extension 
Service. 


Expenditures 


About nine-tenths of the $4,580,000 
available annually for extension work 
under the Smith-Lever Act may be 
disbursed to states only in amounts 
which are “matched” from state and 
local revenues.’* The same policy ap- 
plies to approximately one-third of 
the $1,480,000 authorized by the Cap- 
per-Ketcham Act.'* By contrast, the 
much larger sums available under the 
Bankhead-Jones Act (beginning at 
$8,000,000 in 1935-36; to reach 
$12,000,000 in 1940-41) do not require 
matching by states.’° Thus, not only 
with regard to administration, but also 
as regards financial] support, the agri- 
cultural and home economics extension 
program is a “co-operative” Federal- 
state enterprise. 

Even though both state and Federal 
governments finance the Co-operative 
Extension Service, its support comes 
chiefly from Federal appropriations. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 

i public No. 95, OB, Congress, Sesion 2. 


15 Public No. 182, 74th Congress, Title II, Sec- 
tion 21. 
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TABLE II 


NuMBER AND Por CENT OF WHITE AND NEGRO ExTENSION WORKERS? IN 16 
SourHERN States: 1925 To 1937 

















Dec. 31, Dee. 31, Dec. 31 Dee. 31 Feb. 28, 
Type of Program 1925 1928 1932 ” 1935” 1937 
Farm Demonstration: 
OE Ae 1,073 1,220 1,250 1,928 2,045 
PRM co iar. stones 173 181 194 226 252 
| ees ee 1,246 1,401 1,444 2,154 2,297 
Per cent Negro» 14.0 12.9 13.5 10.5 11.0 
Home Demonstration: 
INNS coos -csnbe Sidr 651 770 808 1,041 1,174 
Negro..... A = 115 123 139 163 189 
MAN Pie sis Socnaes 766 893 947 1,204 1,363 
Per cent Negro>.... 15.1 13.7 14.7 13.6 13.9 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs: 
LT ees ee 48 45 48 60 67 
BENIN fio 85 a oseicrertlcs 12 5 4 6 ‘i 
U5 seb sharis th oan x 60 50 52 66 74 
Per cent Negro>.... 20.0 10.0 Tek 9.1 9.5 
All Types of Programs: 
RUMMRIOSE, Sotheas cisterna hls 1,772 2,035 2,106 3,029 3, 286 
Negro ae 300 309 337 395 448 
cL eee 2,072 2,344 2,443 3,424 3,734 
Per cent Negro».... 16.9 31.2 13.6 11.6 12.0 




















® Including state leaders, assistant state leaders and district agents, county agents, and assistant county agents. 
b In 1930, Negroes constituted 24.2 per cent of the total rural population in the 16 Southern states here repre- 


sented. 


1937, for example, the total funds 
available for extension work in the 16 
Southern states were derived from the 
following general sources: 


i Pee $ 8,538,740.41 (65.5%) 
State and local ..... 4,505,546.41 (34.5%) 
Total $13,044,286.82 


Thus, approximately two-thirds of the 
funds available for extension work in 
the South are derived from Federal 
revenues. The proportion of those 
funds devoted to work among Negroes 
becomes, therefore, not only an index 
of Negro participation in the co-opera- 
tive extension program; but also, in a 
very real sense, a measure of Federal 
support for this type of Negro educa- 
tion. 


Reports of the Co-operative Exten- 
sion Service do not detail expenditures 
by race. However, that office has sup- 
plied an estimate of expenditures for 
work among Negroes in the South. 
These estimates, together with total 
receipts, are set forth by states in 
Table III. 

It may be seen from Table III that, 
for the year ending June 30, 1937, an 
estimated total of $804,656.88 was 
spent for co-operative extension work 
among Negroes. This amount repre- 
sents 6.2 per cent of the total funds 
available for such work; and hence, 
since Negroes constitute 24.2 per cent 
of the rural population, only 25.6 per 
cent as much as a “proportionate” di- 
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TABLE III 


EXPENDITURES FOR EXTENSION WorkK IN 16 SouTHERN SrarTss: For Fiscau 
Year EnpEpD June 30, 1937 
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Negro Percentage of: 
Total Ex- 

. . | Propor- 

State Grand Total ditures for Rural | Expendi-| tionate 
Work Among Popu- tures | Share of 

Negroes* lation; | for Ex- Expendi- 
1930 tension tures> 
Alabama $ 820,117.26 $ 96,385.00 35.6 11.8 33.2 
Arkansas 785,591.43 33,153.00 26.5 4.2 15.8 
Florida 411,507.67 33,081.00 31.3 8.0 25.6 
Georgia 1,021, 963.79 65,050.00 37.5 6.4 17.1 
Kentucky 829 , 265.32 8,630.00 6.0 10.4 173.3 
Louisiana 684,816.14 35,150.00 40.9 5.1 12.5 
Maryland 374,688.25 8,773.00 17.8 2.3 12.9 
Mississippi 904,528.26 92,556.00 52.4 10.2 19.4 
Missouri 746 ,659.19 — 3.0 0.0 0.0 
N. Carolina 1,077 ,022.86 86 , 926 .00 28.5 8.1 28.4 
Oklahoma 747 , 504.32 33 , 275.00 6.6 4.5 68.2 
8. Carolina 613 , 263.92 50,661.00 47.9 8.2 17.1 
Tennessee 830 , 218.24, 35,800.00 13.8 4.3 31.2 
Texas 1,852 ,109.39 138 , 220.88 15.3 7.5 49.1 
Virginia 862,168.41 59,326.00 26.7 6.9 25.8 
W. Virginia 482 , 862 .37 27,670.00 6.8 5.7 83.9 
Total $13 ,044, 286.82 $804 , 656.88 24.2 6.2 25.6 








® Estimated by the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, United States Department of Agriculture; not in- 
cluding expenditures for administration, publications, and subject matter specialists which are difficult to estimate. 

b Assuming that a “proportionate share’ for Negroes entails the expenditure of that percentage of the total funds 
which equals the percentage Negroes constitute of the total rural population. 


vision of the funds would have re- 
quired. 

In only one state, Kentucky, was 
there expended on work with Negroes 
an amount which equals or exceeds 
what would seem to be warranted by 
their numbers in the rural population. 
Such a level of expenditures was ap- 
proximated by four-fifths in West Vir- 
ginia, and by two-thirds in Oklahoma. 
It is significant that the rural Negro 
population of each of these states con- 
stitutes less than seven per cent of 
the total. In each of the other 13 states, 
there was spent for work with Negroes 
less than one-half of what might well 
be considered their “proportionate 
share.” 

Inspection of the ratios for various 


states in Table III reveals a distinct 
inverse relationship between the pro- 
portions Negroes constitute of the total 
rural population and the proportions of 
the total funds spent on work with 
Negroes. This relationship is more evi- 
dent in Table IV, which summarizes 
the data of Table III for two groups 
of states: (1) those whose Negro-total 
rural population ratios are relatively 
low, and (2) those in which such 
ratios are relatively high. 

From Table IV it is evident that the 
eight states with relatively fewest rural 
Negroes expend proportionately almost 
twice as much for extension work with 
Negroes as do the eight states whose 
rural Negro populations are relatively 
greatest. This fact is of extreme signifi- 
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TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE OF A ‘PROPORTIONATE SHARE 
or Extension Funps Spent ror WorK 
WitH NEGROES IN States WITE PrRopoR- 
TIONATELY SMALL AND PROPORTIONATELY 
Great Necro RurAu PoPpuLaTIONsS 








Item oa — 





Negro Percentage of to- 

tal rural population 

(median) 6.7 40.1 
Percentage of a ‘‘Propor- 

tionate Share of ex- 

penditures for Work 

with Negroes (median) 36.5 22.6 


+, (Mo-» Ky., W.Va., Tenn., Tex., Md., 
b (Miss., 8.C., La., Ga., Ala., we NGS Va) 





cance. It suggests that racial discrimi- 
nation in the extension program is 
greatest where the largest numbers of 
Negroes are affected. 


constitute of total “Federal” funds 
have decreased from 13.0 per cent, in 
1925, to 9.4 per cent, in 1937; whereas, 
corresponding proportions based upon 
“state” funds have increased from 103 
per cent to 17.8 per cent during the 
same period. This relationship is of 
considerable significance and merits 
more extended analysis. 

It will be noted from Table V that 
both Federal and state funds increased 
by about one-third between 1925 and 
1931.Thereafter, state funds decreased 
sharply, falling in 1935 below the 1925 
level; and increasing slightly during 
1936 and 1937. In case of the Federal 
funds, there was a slight decrease be- 
tween 1932 and 1935; followed by an 


TABLE V 


TRENDS IN ToTAL, FEDERAL, AND STaTE Funps ALLOTTED FOR EXTENSION WoRK IN 
16 SouTHERN States; NEGRO PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL: 1925 To 1937 








Funds Allotted for Extension Work 


Percentage Ex- 








— penditure for Ne- 

nan ite mapeeaee groes Is of: 
iran . or Wor 

og Total Federal State, ete Among | Grand} Fed- |State, 


Negroes | Total! eral | ete. 





1937 $13,044,286 .82/$8 ,538,740.41/$4, 505,546 .41/$804 656.88 6.2 9.4 | 17.8 
1936 | 12,623,200.40) 8,329,085.95) 4,294,114.45) 741,660.00) 5.9 8.8 | 17.3 


1935 | 8,096,113.23) 4,134,894.03] 3,961,219.20] 509,995.01 
1933 | 9 278,683.70] 4,493,784.88| 4,784,898.82| 534,473.36 
1932 | 10,153,309.43] 4,528,148.70] 5,625,160.73| 561,785.10 
1931 | 10)244'467.07| 4:515;943.70| 5,728,523.37| 560,134.18 
1929|} 9,002,116.84] 4,098,968.70} 4,903,148.14] 509,573.92 
1925 | 7,613,801.17| 3,322,751.17] 4,291,050.00| 431,501.57 
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Analysis of trends in expenditures 
for extension work reveals that the 
proportion devoted to work with Ne- 
groes has remained fairly constant dur- 
ing the past 12 years. The percentages 
of the “Grand Total” receipts which 
went for work with Negroes are shown 
by Table V to have varied not more 
than six-tenths of one per cent for the 
eight periods represented. It will be 
noted, however, that the proportions 
which expenditures for Negro work 


increase of more than 100 per cent in 
1936, and then by a less marked in- 
crease the following year. The trend 
of expenditures for work with Negroes 
follows the general pattern for Federal 
funds, lagging slightly behind until 
1935; and then increasing during the 
next two years, but to an extent which 
is proportionately much less than in 
case of Federal funds. 

In interpreting these relationships it 
is important to recall, first, that Fed- 
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eral funds now represent two-thirds of 
the total available for extension work 
in these 16 states; and second, that 
due to passage of the Bankhead-Jones 
Act, Federal extension funds for these 
states more than doubled between 1935 
and 1937. These facts illuminate con- 
siderably the unchanging six-per-cent- 
of-the-“Grand Total” receipts shown 
by Table V to have been devoted to 
extension work among Negroes. What 
appears to have happened, particularly 
in recent years, is that the tremendous 
increase in Federal funds has been de- 
voted disproportionately to work with 
the white population. The proportion- 
ately smaller increase in funds spent 
for work with Negroes, together with 
the relative decrease in state funds, 
has caused the Negro percentage of the 
“Grand Total” to remain about con- 
stant. Thus, despite the unchanging 
Negro-“Grand Total” ratio, there ap- 
pears to be increasing discrimination 
in the use of Federal funds for exten- 
sion services to the white and Negro 
populations. 

Attention should be called to one 
constant and unavoidable error present 
in this entire analysis of expenditures. 
Percentages of funds devoted to work 
with Negroes have been computed on 
the basis of “totals” which include 
funds for administration, printing, and 
the services of “specialists.” Presum- 
ably, these types of services are of 
benefit to both white and Negro cli- 
ents; and hence, for complete accuracy, 
a portion of their costs should be added 
to “expenditures for work with Ne- 
groes.” The data required for this cal- 
culation are not available. It is known, 
however, that the total costs of ad- 
ministration and printing are rela- 
tively small, constituting about five or 


six per cent of the total. Expenditures 
for “specialists” are probably some- 
what greater. In view of this considera- 
tion, the analyses here made exagger- 
ate to some extent—probably not very 
much—the degree of disparity between 
expenditures for extension work with 
the white and Negro populations. 
However, they certainly establish the 
fact of such disparities, and the further 
fact that, as regards Federal funds, 
such disparities are increasing. 





LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
CoNnDITIONS 


The basic cause of such racial dis- 
parities as are here revealed inheres, 
of course, in the social structure of the 
South. They are part and parcel of that 
system of caste which defines for Ne- 
gro Americans a position on the very 
margins of our culture, and which finds 
expression in all areas of social life. 
It is by no means strange that the 
Federally-aided program of agricul- 
tural and home economics extension, 
functioning in such a social milieu, 
should direct its services predomi- 
nantly to the rural white population 
of the South. So it is with most other 
educational programs, including those 
financed by the Federal Government. 

Though racial discrimination in con- 
nection with the services rendered by 
the co-operative extension program is 
not at all peculiar, it is by no means 
an inevitable accompaniment of the 
program. Brief consideration of several 
legislative and administrative condi- 
tions under which the program oper- 
ates should suffice to make this clear. 


Legislative Conditions 


Federal funds allotted for agricul- 
tural and home economics extension 
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are administered by the several land- 
grant colleges. It will be recalled that 
in each of the Southern states there 
are at least two such institutions, one 
for white students and one for Negroes. 
In recognition of this fact, the Smith- 
Lever Act directs that 

In any state in which two or more such 
colleges have been or hereafter may be es- 
tablished the appropriations hereinafter 
made to such state shall be administered by 
such college or colleges as the legislature of 
such state may direct... .° 


Though the states had, and still have, 
clear authority under the law to pro- 
vide for participation by Negro land- 
grant colleges in administering the 
funds, without exception they dele- 
gated this responsibility to their white 
institutions. This fact is probably not 
unrelated to the apparent neglect of 
extension work among Negroes. 
During the Senate debate on the 
Smith-Lever Bill, Senator Jones, of 
Washington, tried vainly to insert an 
amendment to insure that rural Ne- 
groes would share equitably in the ex- 
tension program. In lieu of that clause 
of the Bill quoted above, he would 
have substituted a requirement that 
the legislatures of states maintaining 
separate white and Negro land-grant 
colleges propose to, and have approved 
by, the Secretary of Agriculture 
a just and equitable division of the appro- 
priation . . . between one college for white 
students and one institution for colored 
students... .” 


In view of the experience of Negroes 
with several earlier land-grant college 
funds, Senator Jones predicted that 


without such an amendment, there 


1% Public No. 95, 63rd Congress, cae : 
(Cf. also the several extensions of this’ / 

17 Congressional Record, 63rd ue Second 
Session, February 5, 1914, pp, 2929-2948, 


would be marked neglect of extension 
work among the rural Negro popula- 
tion. 

During the heated debate over the 

proposed amendment, Senator Smith, 
of Georgia, one of the sponsors of the 
bill, was queried concerning how his 
state would have the funds adminis- 
tered if the bill were not amended. He 
replied: 
I will tell the Senator frankly what we will 
do with it. We will put it in our white agri- 
cultural college. We would not appropriate 
a dollar in Georgia to undertake to do ex- 
tension work from the Negro agricultural 
and mechanical college. . . .* 


To which Senator Cummings, of Iowa, 
responded: 

. The State of Georgia gets a proportion 
of this appropriation based upon a rural 
colored population of more than 900,000. In 
getting that appropriation a colored person 


has just as much influence as a white man; 
but having gotten it, according to the Sena- 
tor’s own statements, the State of Georgia 
is to spend vastly less per person in the edu- 
cation of the colored race than in the educa- 
tion of its white race.” 


The accuracy of Senator Smith’s 
prediction concerning the administra- 
tion of extension funds in Georgia— 
and practically a!l other Southern 
states—is a matter of record. Further, 
the validity of the proposed amend- 
ment and of Senator Cummings’ argu- 
ment in its behalf has been abundantly 
attested by more than two decades of 
experience. 

Just such safeguards for Negro edu- 
cation as Senator Jones proposed for 
the Smith-Lever Bill have been writ- 
ten into law by Congress in three dif- 
ferent land-grant college acts—Second 
Morrill Act (1890), Nelson Amend- 


18 Tbid, 
19 Ibid. 
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ment (1907), and Bankhead-Jones 
Act, Title I, Section 22 (1935). Ap- 
propriations authorized by these acts, 
unique among all regular Federal edu- 
cation funds, have been divided equi- 
tably between white and Negro 
schools.2° It is high time that Con- 
gress apply this same policy to the 
vastly greater educational funds for 
agricultural and home economics ex- 
tension. 


Administrative Provisions 

Even though the 63rd Congress re- 
fused to incorporate explicit safeguards 
for Negroes into the Smith-Lever Act, 
it did lay the basis for administrative 
procedures which could be used to 
serve the same end. Reference is to 
the extent of the authority now exer- 
cised over the extension program by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

It will be recalled that the Smith- 
Lever Act provides for the conduct 
of extension work according to pro- 
cedures mutually agreed upon by the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the state 
agricultural colleges. In practice, the 
colleges supervise the county programs 
and formulate state programs and 
policies. The Federal office counsels 
with state directors, approves state 
plans drawn up under their direction, 
and co-ordinates the program as a 
whole. Hence, indirectly through 
“counsel,” the Federal office has tre- 
mendous influence over state policies. 
More directly, in exercising power of 
approval to certify for reimbursement 
from Federal funds, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has final authority over 
the entire co-operative extension pro- 
gram. The Federal office can, and 





» See: eo of Higher Education: 1931-32, 


Bulletin 1932 2, United States Office of 
Education, 1935, x= 377-78. 


in practice commonly does, dictate 
items to be included in “state plans.” 

Thus, administration of the Co- 
operative Extension Service is charac- 
terized by a high degree of “Federal 
control.”21 That control, which is un- 
questionably benevolent, could be so 
exercised as to assure for Negroes an 
equitable measure of participation in 
the agricultural and home economics 
extension program. If the Federal 
office were so minded, it could very 
easily require that state plans include 
provisions to attain this end.” Doing 
so would be quite in line with the 
long-standing practice of Federal ad- 
ministrative control over other as- 
pects of the extension pregram. Fur- 
ther, it would involve no invasion of 
state sovereignty. There are no in- 
herent “states’ rights” so to disburse 
Federal funds as to discriminate 
against a minority racial group of 
American citizens, and thus, by so 
doing, to thwart full realization of the 
purpose for which they were appro- 
priated. | 

There is one further administrative 
practice which merits attention in this 
regard. As was noted earlier, reports 
of the Co-operative Extension Serv- 
ice on the use of Federal funds do 
not detail expenditures by race. As 
a result, interested groups of citizens 
find it practically impossible to deter- 
mine to just what extent the funds 
are used for work with either the 
white or Negro population. The fact 
of racial segregation in the agricul- 
tural and home economics extension 


22 See: Smith and Wilson, op. cit., pp. 15-24, 
110-11; Landis and Willard, op. cit., p. 69. 

2 Such purely administrative safe- guards aginst 
racial discrimination have proved to be quite effec- 
tive in the case of Federal emergency education 
programs, particularly those adminstered by the 
National Youth Administration and the Works 
Progress Administration, 
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program would seem to call for pub- 
lished reports of expenditures and ac- 
complishments by race. This policy 
has already been adopted in case of 
most other Federal education funds. 
It should now be applied to reports 
of the Co-operative Extension Serv- 
ice. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The present chapter has sought to 
describe and critically to appraise the 
extent to which Negroes in the South 
participate in the Federally-aided Co- 
operative Extension Service. The vast- 
ness of that program, together with 
its practical and useful services in 
improving farm and home life, makes 
the extent to which Negroes partici- 
pate in its benefits an important 
measure of their opportunities for pub- 
lic education. 


Summary 


In the analysis of the operative per- 
sonnel and expenditures of the Co- 
operative Extension Service, data have 
been presented to substantiate the fol- 
lowing generalizations for the 16 
Southern States with which this in- 
quiry has been concerned. 

1. There are approximately one- 
half as many Negro extension agents 
as would seem to be warranted by the 
proportion Negroes constitute of the 
total rural population. 

2. Expenditures for extension work 
among Negroes are about one-fourth 
as great as would be demanded by a 
proportionate distribution of funds. 

3. Racial disparities in the exten- 
sion program are most marked in 
states with proportionately large rural 
Negro populations. 

4. Disparities between the extent of 


services and expenditures for the white 
and Negro rural populations are jp- 
creasing, rather than decreasing. 

5. It is within the scope of Federal 
legislative and administrative author- 
ity to assure for Negroes an equitable 
degree of participation in the co- 
operative extension program. 


Recommendations 


A sound policy for all Federal aid 
to education would seem to require 
that the Federal Government accom- 
pany its financial assistance with ade- 
quate controls to insure that the funds 
are in fact used to increase equality 
of educational opportunity, rather 
than to decrease it. This obligation 
has not been met in the case of Fed- 
eral funds for agricultural and home 
economics extension. As steps toward 
correcting the obviously inequitable 
practices of states which require and 
maintain separate schools for their 
white and Negro populations, it is 
recommended: 

1. That Congress enact legislation 
to require a “just and equitable” dis- 
tribution between the white and Ne- 
gro populations of all funds authorized 
by the Smith-Lever Act and its sev- 
eral supplements and extensions. 

2. That the Secretary of Agriculture 
require, as one condition for approv- 
ing “state plans” for agricultural and 
home economics extension work, the 
inclusion therein of definite provisions 
to assure the equitable participation 
of Negroes in the extension program. 

3. That the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture effect the publication by race of 
reports on the use of agricultural and 
home economics extension funds and 
the accomplishments resulting there- 
from. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE PARTICIPATION OF NEGROES IN PRE-SCHOOL AND 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


JaMes A, ATKINS 


INTRODUCTION 


It is the purpose of this report to 
discuss briefly the participation of the 
Negro in what is commonly known 
as the Emergency Education Program. 
Asa majority of the Negro population 
lives in sections having separate 
schools, the specific objective of the 
report is to determine the extent of 
Negro participation in the Program in 
those sections. An attempt will be 
made to answer the following ques- 
tions: 


(1) What are the aims and objec- 
tives of the Emergency Educa- 
tion Program? 

(2) Why and when was it estab- 
lished? 

(3) What are the policies and pro- 
cedures governing its operation? 

(4) In those states which legally 
require separate schools, do Ne- 
groes participate equitably in 
the Program? 

(5) What modifications should be 
made in the operation of the 
Program in order better to ac- 
complish its purposes, particu- 
larly in respect to the Negro? 


In the outset it should be stated 
that such an attempt is fraught with 
many difficulties. Throughout the 
nearly five years of its operation the 
Program has been conducted on a 
temporary basis. It is part of a vast 
relief program and from year to year 
has been financed by grants from the 
Emergency Relief Appropriations. It 
is composed of a multitude of state 
programs, set up at different times, 


and neither maintained continuously, 
nor for uniform periods of time. Thus 
it has been subject to frequent changes 
of policy growing out of a constantly 
changing relief situation for the coun- 
try as a whole, a situation that has 
been greatly complicated by much 
variation in the rates and types of 
change in different sections of the 
country. And furthermore, because of 
the humanitarian motive behind the 
Program, there has been a feeling in 
some quarters that little or nothing 
is to be gained by directing attention 
to benefits received by racial groups. 
As a result of all these factors national 
reports have not required that data be 
presented by race, although a major- 
ity of the States having separate 
schools have assembled their data by 
race and have released them to the 
public press from time to time. 


AIMS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE PROGRAM 


The plan of having needy persons 
to perform some socially desirable 
work, instead of giving them a dole 
was first used in the Emergency Edu- 
cation Program. On August 19, 1933, 
under the authority granted by the 
President in the Executive Order that 
created the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, Administrator Harry 
L. Hopkins authorized the State Re- 
lief Administrations (1) to employ 
teachers on a work relief basis in 
rural elementary schools, and (2) to 
employ needy unemployed persons 
competent to teach adults to read and 
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write English. Nearly six weeks later, 
on September 26, the authorization 
extended the scope of the activities of 
the latter group to include the teach- 
ing of: 

(a) Unemployed adults in need of voca- 
cational training or adjustment, to 
make them employable, it being 
recognized that many of these were 
then and would continue to be un- 
employable without such training. 

(b) Unemployed adults physically handi- 
capped and in need of additional 
training in work opportunities. 

(c) Unemployed and other adults in 
need of further general education to 
fit them to assume their responsi- 
bilities as self-supporting citizens. 


On October 23, 1933, a further 
extension of the original authorization 
included the establishment of emer- 
gency nursery schools. This provision 
made possible the employment of 
qualified workers in a program of 
activities designed to combat the 
physical and mental handicaps that 
the depression had imposed upon chil- 
dren of pre-school age in the homes 
of the needy and unemployed. It also 
made possible the establishment of 
parent education projects directed to- 
ward improving the morale of both 
children and parents, and, in fact, of 
the entire community. 

The jobs connected with and the 
educational services provided by these 
six projects constituted the Emergency 
Education Program during the 1934 
school year, and included the main 
lines of development from that time 
onward. However, the fact should not 
be overlooked that another project was 
added at the beginning of the second 
half of the 1933-34 school year. It 
involved the granting of relief funds 
for the employment of college stu- 


dents on part-time jobs of a socially 
desirable nature. This project was 
later expanded into the National 
Youth Administration, which is de- 
scribed in another section of this Year- 
book. Dr. L. R. Alderman, Federal Di- 
rector of Emergency Education, and 
staff at that time—Mr. C. F. Klinefelt- 
er, Assistant Director of Emergency 
Education; Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Fed- 
eral Specialist in Educational Relief 
for Negroes; Miss Hilda Smith, Spe- 
cialist in Workers Education; and Dr, 
xrace Langdon, Specialist in Nursery 
Schools—quickly issued bulletins an- 
nouncing the establishment of the pro- 
gram and describing its important fea- 
tures. 

In its second year the supplemen- 
tary character of the program was 
firmly established. The purpose of 
granting aid to the rural elementary 
schools was subordinated to that of 
aiding segments of the population not 
provided for by the regular public 
schools. This has been an increasing 
purpose. Under the Works Progress 
Administration it has been expressed 
in the following eight objectives:* 


1. To reduce illiteracy, and to provide 
educational opportunities for persons 
who have been denied the usual privi- 
leges of public education. 

2. To foster and increase understanding 
on the part of American citizens of the 
economic, political, and social prob- 
lems which confront the nation and 
affect the welfare of all citizens. 

3. To assist in the naturalization of the 
alien population of the United States 
by providing education in the funda- 
mentals of American citizenship. 


1Extract from Hearings Before the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Seventy-fifth Congress, State- 
ment of Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator, Works 
Progress Administration, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1937, pp. 
296-297. 
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4. To strengthen American home and 
family life through educational services 
to parents. 

. To safeguard the welfare of small chil- 
dren born into underprivileged homes. 

6. To provide vocational training for un- 
employed men and women and to assist 
these unemployed people to re-estab- 
lish themselves on a self-supporting 
basis. 

. To help men and women to develop 
constructive interests to occupy their 
leisure time. 

. To provide opportunities for continu- 
ing education for young people whose 
educational careers were temporarily 
cut short by the depression. 


o 


~ 


i 2) 


NEED FOR THE PROGRAM 


The Program was started during a 
period of national crisis. As was indi- 
cated earlier, from the beginning it 
has been a phase of a large program 
of social betterment inaugurated by 
the Federal Government to relieve the 
nation of the distressing effects of the 
depression. It was designed to meet a 
two-fold need—first, that of unem- 
ployed teachers for jobs, and second, 
that of a large part of the population 
for instruction and encouragement to 
prepare it to face the future with con- 
fidence. 

An idea of the need of relief for 
teachers in public schools is provided 
by an excerpt from a statement re- 
leased by Mr. Hopkins on August 23, 
1933: “The need for relief to teach- 
ers is clearly apparent. Thirty-three 
states have reported through their edu- 
cation officials that approximately 
80,000 teachers are unemployed. Some 
fifteen states have definitely reported 
shortened school terms, and in some 
districts this has meant curtailing 
them to the vanishing point.” While 
this gives no clue to the number of 
unemployed Negro teachers, it does 


indicate that the number was large, 
especially if due consideration be given 
to the facts (1) that Negro teachers 
are employed in large numbers in 
the poorer rural districts of the south- 
ern section of the country, and (2) 
that unemployment rates among Ne- 
gro workers generally tend to be as 
high as, or higher than, those of other 
groups. 

More definite information is availa- 
ble concerning the educational needs 
of the Negro group, particularly in 
the field of literacy. As in the be- 
ginning the Program was designed to 
serve the population sixteen years old 
and over, figures will be presented to 
show the situation in respect to il- 
literacy among Negroes of this age 
group, in selected states. 

In the following tabulations it will 
be noted that adult illiteracy is es- 
sentially a problem of Negro educa- 
tion in 80.0 per cent or more of the 
states represented. (See Tables I and 
II.) 

Common knowledge of the high de- 
gree of job insecurity, low earning 
power, poor living conditions, high 
disease and mortality rates of the Ne- 
gro, as well as of other maladjustments 
to the present social order, all of which 
are doubtless related to his disad- 
vantaged position in respect to edu- 
cation, make further discussion of his 
educational needs unnecessary. 


POLICIES AND PROCEDURES GOVERNING 
THE PROGRAM 

Immediately following the an- 
nouncements of grants for the Emer- 
gency Education Program, the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration be- 
gan issuing memoranda to state Emer- 
gency Relief Administrations and state 
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TABLE I 


Tue NuMBER AND PER CENT OF [LLITERATES 16-20 YEARS OLD IN TWELVE 
SouTHERN Starss, By Racsg, 1930 Census 
































Illiterates 16-20 Years Old 
State Negro White 
Total 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Alabama 21,035 16,335 W727 41,700 22.3 
Arkansas 6,880 3,985 57.9 2,895 42.1 
Florida 6,537 5,292 80.9 1,245 19.1 
Georgia 20 , 226 16,275 80.4 3,951 19.6 
Louisiana 16,517 10,907 66.0 5,610 34.0 
Mississippi 17,320 15,590 90.0 1,730 10.0 
Missouri 2,670 503 18.8 2,167 81.2 
North Carolina 21,598 14,731 68 .2 6, 867 31.8 
South Carolina 23 , 344 20 , 250 85.4 2,084 14.6 
Tennessee 11,194 3,696 33.1 7,498 66.9 
Texas 29,859 5,353 17.9 24,506 82.1 
Virginia 12,639 7,127 59.0 5,512 41.0 





departments of education concerning 
policies to be observed in organizing, 
administering and operating the Pro- 
gram. Most of them are general in 
nature and have undergone revision. 
A few make particular reference to 
the Negro. Only those having sig- 
nificance for the discussion will be 
considered here. 


In reference to the organization of the 
Emergency Education Program, State Ad- 


ministrations were advised (A-2), Septem- 
ber 20, 1933: 

Federal funds for educational work-relief 
may be expended by the states on the basis 
of state plans acceptable to the state Emer- 
gency Relief Administrations. 

The state Emergency Relief Administra- 
tions, in formulating and carrying out the 
educational work-relief as indicated above, 
will be guided by the state departments of 
education, which, in turn, will work with 
smaller units in the state school systems or 
with other educational agencies. 


TABLE II 


Tue NUMBER AND PER CENT OF ILLITERATES 21 YEARS OLD AND OVER IN TWELVE 
SouTHERN Starks, By Race, 1930 Census 
































Illiterates 21 Years Old and Over 
State Negro White 
Total 
Number Per cent Number Per cent 
Alabama 213 ,924 159,909 74.7 53,915 25.3 
Arkansas 84,197 53 ,357 63.3 30 , 840 36.7 
Florida 71,543 55,884 78.1 15,659 21.9 
Georgia 175 ,072 135,392 77.3 40 ,670 22.7 
Louisiana 191,249 120 , 469 62.9 70,780 37.1 
Mississippi 173,138 154,235 89.0 18,803 11.0 
Missouri 63 ,575 15,763 24.8 47,812 75.2 
North Carolina 202 , 223 116, 226 55.0 85,997 45.0 
South Carolina 152,312 121,270 79.1 30 ,032 20.9 
Tennessee 126 ,924 51,310 40.4 75,614 59.6 
Texas 254 ,099 81,840 32.2 173,159 67.8 
Virginia 140 ,450 82,893 59.0 57,557 41.0 
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The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration has requested the United States 
Office of Education and the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education to assist it in the 
educational aspects of the relief program. 
Therefore, state departments of education, 
when working out plans to submit to the 
state Emergency Relief Administrations or 
when carrying out programs after plans have 
been approved, may call upon the United 
States Office of Education and the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education for assist- 
ance, 

State departments of education were ad- 
vised (A-2): 

That Federal Emergency Relief funds for 
educational purposes shall be used for “work 
relief only.” 

That the state departments of educa- 
tion will be expected to prepare state-wide 
plans of organization by which adequate 
numbers of properly qualified persons who 
are competent to teach may be employed. 

That the local relief administration is 
responsible for certifying the names of per- 
sons eligible for employment as “work-relief” 
teachers in connection with these programs, 
but the school authorities responsible for the 
program must have the final responsibility 
for approving those persons whom they con- 
sider properly qualified to give the courses 
to be offered. 

That the amount to be paid each teacher 
so employed shall be determined by the 
state Emergency Relief Administration, ac- 
cording to certain rules and regulations 
governing such matters. (These regulations 
referred particularly to the investigation and 
reinvestigation of the client, the rates, and 
kinds of compensation, and the total number 
of working hours within a designated period.) 

That under no circumstances shall relief 
funds be used to employ any person or per- 
sons in substitution of teachers regularly 
employed or to supplant any educational 
activity for which provisions now are or can 
be made. 


Other regulations placed the re- 
sponsibility for the approval of sub- 
jects and activities in which instruction 
might be offered upon the state de- 
partments; left the choice of facilities 


to be used by classes (meeting places, 
etc.) with the public school officials; 
indicated the non-commercial charac- 
ter of vocational education programs; 
and made it plain that the classes for 
adults were to be arranged to suit 
their convenience. 

Of especial importance to the Ne- 
gro is the interest in eliminating il- 
literacy expressed by Administrator 
Hopkins in his letter of July 2, 1934 
(E-30), authorizing the continuation 
of the Program: 


It is my hope that during the summer and 
early fall, attention will be concentrated on 
reducing the percentage of illiteracy in your 
state. Some time later this fall, after your 
programs of adult education and nursery 
schools have developed to the point where 
needed, it is my hope to increase this work 
to the point where 40,000 persons competent 
to teach will be employed throughout the 
United States. 


Also the letter of November 2, 1934, 
sent out over the signature of Deputy 
Administrator Aubrey Williams, ex- 
cerpts from which follow: 


The purpose of the Relief Administration 
is to give employment to those in need and 
to rehabilitate the human resources of the 
nation. Accordingly, the state administrators 
and responsible school officers are expected 
to distribute employment paid for out of 
relief funds on a basis of need with complete 
equity among the groups concerned. 

Since in proportion to population unem- 
ployment among Negroes is equal to, if not 
even greater than unemployment among 
other groups, and since educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes are notably inadequate, 
equity demands that educational relief to 
Negroes be at least at the level of their 
percentage of the population in each state. 

Since a chief purpose of the emergency 
education program is to give employment to 
qualified teachers and since unemployment 
among educated Negroes is especially acute, 
Negro teachers should always be employed 
to teach Negro pupils and Negro adults, in 
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states maintaining segregated school pro- 
grams for the two races (E-38). 


This communication, which was ad- 
dressed to state relief administrators 
and state chief school officers, set 
a new standard by which to determine 
the equity of educational services for 
the Negro in sections maintaining 
separate schoo] systems. It has been 
included in substance in each yearly 
authorization of emergency educa- 
tional projects since 1935. 


NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN THE PROGRAM 


In those states which legally re- 
quire separate schools, do Negroes 
share equitably in the program? For 
reasons previously indicated informa- 
tion for a full and detailed answer to 
this question is not available. But from 
such information as it has been possi- 
ble to secure through review of a 
number of general summaries, surveys 
of the programs of individual states, 
and reports on special phases of the 
Program, it is believed that a true 
general answer can be made. 

Before any attempt is made to deal 
with the question at issue, it should 
be explained that the term equitable 
as used here has the meaning assigned 
to it in letter E-38, quoted in the 
preceding section, that is, equality on 
the basis of population ratios. This 
is a minimum standard. A higher one 
based on sympathy and understand- 
ing resulting in participation on a basis 
of actual need exists in many sections. 

Attention should be called again to 
the fact that the program consists of 
projects that are organized on a state-, 
county-, or city-wide basis. Its scope 
is determined by local demand. The 
interests and needs of the Negro popu- 
lation, like those of other population 


classes, have been and are generally 
met satisfactorily by the subjects or 
activities included in the following list 
of eligible projects: literacy; workers 
education; vocational education, in- 
cluding such activities as job training, 
training for trade and industry, train- 
ing for commercial occupations, agri- 
culture, household service; training in 
native arts and crafts; home nursing, 
child care, home hygiene training; 
training for emergency nursery help- 
ers and governesses; training for ree- 
reational leaders; home economics; 
general adult education, including citi- 
zenship and public affairs, safety, first 
aid and health education, avocational 
training, general academic education, 
general correspondence _ instruction, 
college level training, cultural educa- 
tion, stammering, lip reading, etc.; 
parent education; nursery schools. 
Attendance is voluntary. The stu- 
dent usually goes to the class, al- 
though it is not uncommon, through 
home visitation services of the teach- 
ers, for the “class” to go to the stu- 
dent. Transportation is not usually a 
difficult problem for the Program tends 
to be limited to organized communities, 
rural non-farm and urban, because 
there is apparently not much teacher 
unemployment except in these places. 
In the matter of academic training 
and teaching experience, the Negro 
teachers make a good showing. Al- 
though comparable statistics for all 
groups are not yet available, reports 
from a few states in the South show 
that a majority of the teachers hold 
teaching certificates or are qualified 
for them in the states where they are 
employed. Qualified Negro teachers 
tend to remain on the program longer 
than white teachers because of the dif- 
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ficulty experienced in finding employ- 
ment in the public schools or else- 
where. 

Wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions of all relief workers, as has 
been indicated earlier, are determined 


the first year’s Program (see Table 
III), and by the figures dealing with 
elementary education in the summary 
of the second year’s Program, issued 
by the State of Georgia. (See Table 
IV.) In the latter table it will be noted 


TABLE III 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF Persons BENEFITED BY THE LiTERAcY Prosect DuRING A 
TyprcaL MontH OF 1933-34, 1n CouUNTIES OF SELECTED SOUTHERN SrarEs, BY Race* 








Teachers Employed 


Students Enrolled 














State No. of hess Negro White wai Negro White 

Coun-| Tota Per Per ota Per Per 

ties No.| cent | N°-] cent No. | cent | Ne. | cent 
Alabama 7 111 | 76 | 68.5 | 35 | 31.5 || 1,007 | 609 | 60.5 398 | 39.5 
Georgia 13 57 | 23 | 40.4 | 34 | 59.6 || 1,489 671 | 46.6 768 | 53.4 
Louisiana 3 15 | 11 | 73.3 4 | 26.7 384 300 | 78.1 84 | 21.9 
Mississippi 16 192 {118 | 61.5 | 74 | 38.5 || 4,393 {3,539 | 61.5 854 | 38.5 
N. Carolina} 12 78 | 34 | 48.6 | 44 | 56.4 || 1,321 569 | 43.1 752 | 56.9 
8. Carolina 18 136 | 40 | 29.4 | 96 | 70.6 || 3,478 |1,248 | 35.9 |2,230 | 64.1 
Tennessee 10 64 | 33 | 51.6 | 31 | 48.4 || 1,158 | 600 | 51 - 558 | 48 , 

6 F 
1 9 


Texas 8 53 | 14 | 26.4 | 39 
Virginia 6 23 | 13 | 56.5 |} 10 




















: 876 | 346 | 39. 
43.5 510 | 322 | 63. 























* Based on excerpts from estimates by County Officials. 


in accordance with executive or 
administrative orders. Educational 
workers usually fall into the fol- 
lowing classifications: intermediate, 
skilled, professional. 


Adult Education 


As the Program has achieved its 
most notable success in the field of 
literacy, one of the best measures of 
Negro participation in it is the extent 
to which he has participated in the 
benefits derived from its projects in 
this field. Around 1,000,000 men and 
women have been taught to read and 
write since the program was estab- 
lished. Of these, about 400,000, or 40.0 
per cent are Negroes. These figures 
are representative of Negro participa- 
tion in the literacy projects in sections 
having separate schools, as is indi- 
cated by a small sampling of data on 


that five of every six Negro teachers 
are engaged in elementary education, 
and that the proportion of Negro stu- 
dents is even higher. 

In this Georgia report, figures show- 
ing Negro participation in the voca- 
tional education project will probably 
be the subject of comment. But it 
should be noted that conditions not 
under control of those in charge of 
these projects tend to place important 
limitations upon the organization of 
classes in vocational education for 
Negroes. For example, the number of 
certified unemployed teachers has gen- 
erally been small. Also, there has been 
the same lack of facilities and equip- 
ment found in the established school 
systems. 

In order to provide a more complete 
picture of the program during the 
second year, a tabulation based on 
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TABLE IV 


Brier SuMMARY OF EMERGENCY EpvucaTION IN Grorata, 1934-35 








Number and Percentage of Era Teachers Employed, by Race 





Teachers Employed 






































Type of Work Negro White 
Total 
Number | Percent| Number | Per cent 
Elementary Education 989 511 51.7 478 48.3 
General Adult Education 248 37 14.9 211 85.1 
Vocational Education 259 37 14.3 222 85.7 
Workers’ Education 43 9 20.9 34 79.1 
Nursery Schools 141 25 17.8 116 82.2 
Total Educational Workers 1,680 | 619 | 36.8 1,061 63.2 
Enrollment of Students in Era Classes, by Race 
| Students Enrolled 
Type of Work Negro White 
Total 
Number | Percent} Number | Per cent 
Elementary Education 35,681 18,145 50.9 17 ,536 49.1" 
General Adult Classes 9,015 2,550 29.3 6,465 7.7 
Vocational Classes 8,498 1,317 15.5 7,181 84.5 
Workers’ Education 888 200 22.6 688 77.4 
Nursery Schools 1,661 339 20.5 1,322 79.5 
Total all Classes 55,743 22,551 40.5 33,192 59.5 

















Number and Percentage of Adults 


Taught to Read and Write, by Race 











Negro White 
Total 
Number | Percent! Number | Per cent 

Number unable to read and 

write English at time of en- 

rollment in adult classes 22,080 13 ,854 62.7 8 ,226 37.3 
Number of above taught to read 

and write English 20 , 147 12,771 63.3 7,376 36.7 




















estimates from ten states in the area 
having separate schools, is included. 
(See Table V.) A glance at this table 
indicates that the proportion of Ne- 
groes benefited by the Program was 
large. Needless to say, the extent of 
the participation indicated here is 
without parallel in the history of 
Negro education in the sections under 
consideration. 

A narrative report on the Program 
in Louisiana, as of March 7, 1936, 


includes the following pertinent state- 
ments: 


The 1214 teachers on the Emergency Edu- 
cation Projects in Louisiana offer instruction 
to 39,552 adult students in the fields of 
literacy, vocational education, general adult 
education, parent education and nursery 
schools. Of these teachers 799 are white and 
415 are colored. Of the white teachers 5% 
are classified as professional and 205 as 
skilled. Of the Negro teachers 183 are classi- 
fied as professional and 232 as skilled. The 
classification of these teachers was on the 
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TABLE V 


NuMBER AND Percent or PERSONS BENEFITED BY EMERGENCY EDUCATION 
PRoGRAM IN TEN SOUTHERN SraTeEs, IN 1934-35, By Race, June 1935* 





Teachers Employed 


Students Enrolled 



































State Negro | White Negro White 

Total |Num-) Per |Num-} Per |} Total | Num-| Per | Num- | Per 

ber | cent { ber | cent ber cent ber cent 

Alabama 1,821) 636 | 34.9) 1,185) 65.1 |] 48,989 } 22,816) 46.6 | 26,173 | 53.4 
Arkansas 754| 277 | 36.7] 477] 63.2 || 32,687 | 12,978] 39.7 | 19,709 | 60.3 
Florida 728| 168 | 23.1) 560| 76.9 || 14,237 | 7,6521 53.7 | 6,585 | 46.3 
Georgia 1,680] 619 | 36.8] 1,061) 63.2 |) 55,743 | 22,551) 40.5 | 33,192 } 59.5 
Louisiana | 1,789| 749 | 41.9] 1,040] 58.1 || 63,189 | 34,627] 54.8 | 28,562 | 45.2 
N. Carolina} 1,309) 458 | 35.0) 851) 65.0 || 26,210 | 11,494] 43.9 | 14,716 | 56.1 
§. Carolina | 1,105} 391 | 35.4 714| 64.6 || 32,829 | 12,952) 39.5 | 19,877 | 60.5 
Tennessee | 1,203| 274 | 22.8| 929| 77.2 || 30,424 | 6,397] 21.0 | 24,027 | 79.0 
Texas 2,316) 610 | 26.3) 1,706) 73.7 |} 82,650 | 32,618) 39.5 | 50,032 | 60.5 
Virginia | 12881] 659 | 35.0| 1,222| 65.0 || 41,684 | 15,737] 37.8 | 25,947 | 62.2 





* Based on excerpts from State estimates. 
basis of educational attainment without re- 


gard to race. 
In the white schools of the state there are 


enrolled 24,016 adults with an average at- 
tendance for the month of February of 


18,892. In the schools for Negroes there is 
an enrollment of 15,536, with an average 
attendance of 14,049. 

In New Orleans, the 449 teachers em- 
ployed on the program, of whom 220 are 
Negroes, are offering instruction to some 
12,500 students. 

An inspection of this report reveals 
that the number of Negro teachers 
employed to teach adults was easily 
up to the population ratio, and that 
the number of Negro students is 
slightly above it. 

The distribution of the Negro 
teachers will no doubt be the subject 
of comment. Over one-half the num- 
ber is reported from New Orleans, 
while less than one-third of the Ne- 
gro adult population of the state, ac- 
cording to the 1930 U.S. Census, and 
less than 10.0 per cent of the Negro 
adult illiterates live there. A possible 
explanation of this is that there are 
proportionally more teachers eligible 
for employment in urban than in rural 
areas. 


Pre-School Education 


The nursery school program serves 
children between the ages of two and 
five years. Its purpose, as announced 
in the authorization of October 23, 
1933 (A-26), was to help to overcome 
the mental and physica] handicaps 
imposed upon young children by the 
depression. It also looked toward the 
participation of parents. Thus it was 
designed to improve family living, and 
by that means to improve the entire 
community. 

Data showing the number of Negro 
children served during the first year 
(1933-34) are not available. A report 
on the children served during the first 
year, made by John E. Anderson, Di- 
rector, Institute of Child Welfare, 
University of Minnesota, states that 
of a sample of blanks for 10,281 
children sent in to the United States 
Office of Education for the report, 
only 372 were for Negro children. 
While this sample may not be repre- 
sentative of the number of Negro 
children served it indicates that the 
number was very small. 

Doubtless there are many reasons 
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for this. But the most significant one 
relates to the establishment of nursery 
schoo] units in Negro communities. In 
discussing it, Dr. Grace Langdon, 
Specialist in Parent Education and 
Nursery Schools, WPA, stated that 
“one of the major difficulties was a 
lack of suitable space in the area 
which most needed to be served. 
School buildings were over-crowded, 
dwellings large enough for the Proj- 
ect’s requirements were rarely avail- 
able, and churches and other buildings 
were used for so many purposes that 
frequently the required space could 
not be donated.” 

Steady progress has been made since 
the first year, though. For example, 
in the Georgia Summary (see Table 
IV) it is reported that Negro school 
teachers constitute 17.8 per cent of 
the total number of teachers employed, 
and Negro children 20.5 per cent of 
the children enrolled. 

In March 1936 the state WPA of 
Louisiana reported: There are twenty 
nursery school units operating in 
Louisiana, and of the 40 teachers em- 
ployed, all of professional classifica- 
tion and relief status, 32 are white 
and 8 colored. The enrollment in the 
nursery school units is 508.” Here it 
will be observed, 25.0 per cent of the 
teachers are colored. In view of the 
uniform organization of nursery school 
units there is justification for assum- 
ing that the proportion of the units 
and the enrollment approximate 25.0 
per cent also. 

One year later, March 1937, Dr. 
L. R. Alderman, Director of Division 
of Education, WPA, reported to 
Administrator Hopkins that “1797 
nursery school units were operating 
in the 48 states and the District of 
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Columbia, with 6,287 teachers, nurses, 
nutritionists, cooks and janitors em- 
ployed and serving more than 52,000 
children.” 

One hundred sixty of these units 
were for Negro children and gave em- 
ployment to 1,000 Negro workers. The 
total number of Negro children en- 
rolled in these and other units was 
more than 8,000. 

From ten of the states that 
legally require separate schools the 
report was as follows: Alabama 32 
white units, 14 Negro units; Arkansas 
14 white units, 2 Negro units; Florida 
41 white units, 8 Negro units; Georgia 
30 white units, 13 Negro units; Ken- 
tucky 59 white units, 13 Negro units; 
Louisiana 138 white units, 4 Negro 
units; North Carolina 9 white units, 
8 Negro units; Tennessee 20 white 
units, 8 Negro units; Texas 13 white 
units, 3 Negro units; Virginia 20 white 
units, 15 Negro units. 


Training for Educational Workers 


One of the chief difficulties of the 
Program was the lack of workers 
adequately prepared to meet the spe- 
cial needs of adult and _ pre-school 
education. When the Program was 
inaugurated no Negro colleges and 
not more than three or four white 
colleges offered courses in adult 
education. To meet this situation 
realistically, the plan of conducting 
training programs was begun at the 
end of the first year and has been con- 
tinued to date. Some of these programs 
have been held for from two to five 
or six weeks in summer and others 
for from one to three or four days 
at intervals during other seasons. 
Through these programs supervisors 
and teachers have had the same op- 
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portunity to maintain or to improve 
their employability and to enrich their 
lives as their students. 

In the summer of 1934, for example, 
fourteen teacher training centers were 
conducted throughout the United 
States for teachers of Workers Edu- 
cation. One of these centers was con- 
ducted for Negro teachers of the 
South, at Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Georgia. The total number of teachers 
enrolled in all the centers was 487. 
Of these, 52, or approximately 11.0 
per cent were Negro teachers. 

In the summer of 1936 two 10-day 
institutes were conducted for WPA 
Supervisors of WPA Region III, Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia. One of these in- 
stitutes was for white supervisors and 
the other for Negro supervisors. The 
institute for the white supervisors was 
held at State Teachers College, John- 
son City, Tennessee. The Institute for 
Negro supervisors, at Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. The total num- 
ber of supervisors in attendance at 
both institutes was 85. Of these 16, 
or 19.0 per cent were Negro supervi- 
sors. 

During the summer of 1937 work- 
ing conferences for the teachers were 
held in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Texas. More than 
2,000 teachers attended these confer- 
ences. Of those in attendance more 
than 30.0 per cent were Negro teach- 
ers. 

Supervision 

A number of the Programs in states 
having separate schools employ Ne- 
grow workers as state or local super- 


visors of education. For example, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia employ 
a Negro state supervisor, while 
Georgia, North Carolina, and West 
Virginia employ two Negro area 
supervisors, each; and, Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri employ a Negro 
local supervisor in Montgomery, 
Louisville, and St. Louis, respectively. 

Evidence of equity in this branch 
of the service can best be appreciated 
when due consideration is given (1) 
to the policy of the Administration 
“to place the educational supervision 
of this program in the hands of state 
and local public educational officials, 
to the extent that they are willing 
to exercise continuous and effective 
educational supervision,” and (2) to 
the traditional practices of public 
schools in these sections. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
PROGRAM 


Though the program is epoch- 
making so far as the Negro popu- 
lation is concerned, it also has par- 
ticular weaknesses in reference to 
them. It has been able to render only 
a limited service in some of the rural 
areas of greatest need. And not with- 
out some justification, for there have 
been difficulties growing out of the 
relief background of the program, the 
pitiful inadequacy of existing edu- 
cational facilities for Negroes, and 
the lack of understanding of the value 
of this opportunity on the part of some 
school officials. 

The hope for overcoming such diffi- 
culties in the immediate future would 
seem to be found in the establishment 
of an Adult Education Program in 
these areas, by special grant, if neces- 
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sary, which would provide such kinds 
and amounts of training as would 
most rapidly increase social under- 
standing and thus lead to the attain- 
ment of the aims and objectives both 
of the Emergency Education Program, 
and of our Democracy as well. 

Another difficulty relates to the 
distribution of eligible applicants for 
educational work relief. In some of 
the larger towns and urban com- 
munities more eligible applicants for 
work on the emergency education 
program are available than can be 
employed. While in nearby rural 
counties with great educational need 
there are no eligible applicants for 
such work. 

A satisfactory solution to this prob- 
lem would seem to depend upon the 
extent to which the agencies of relief 
and education can work out a basis 
of co-operation. 


A third difficulty relates to super- 
vision within the local areas. Because 
the field of adult education is very 
new there is great need for a highly 
constructive type of supervision of 
teachers by persons who have a back- 
ground of understanding of the prob- 
lems of both teachers and students. 
Such persons would be able to render 
effective service in organizing Negro 
communities for permanent adult edu- 
cation programs, which in the light 
of continuous unpredictable change 
is imperative. 

Outright expansion of the program 
seems to be necessary to meet this 
need. Circumstances would determine 
whether the Emergency Education 
Program would assume responsibility 
for it, or whether it would represent 
a joint effort on the part of all the 
agencies participating in the sponsor- 
ship of adult education activities. 
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Cuapter XI 


THE PARTICIPATION OF THE NEGRO IN THE NATIONAL 
YOUTH ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 


Watter G. Dantet and Carrot L. MILier 


THE Stratus or YOUTH 


The disintegration of American eco- 
nomic life at the turn of the thirties 
soon affected the nation’s youth. Led 
to believe that advanced educational 
preparation would enhance economic 
security they had entered high school 
and college in large numbers but were 
rapidly finding it impossible to con- 
tinue their education, and even more 
dificult to obtain profitable employ- 
ment.! An investigation of the situa- 
tion in 1935 estimated that there were 
in the United States 20,126,794 youth 
of whom 87.2 per cent were white and 
12.8 per cent colored. Of this total 
number 2,876,800 or 14.3 per cent were 
on relief; and, whereas colored youth 
represented 12.8 per cent of the popu- 
lation, they constituted 15.3 per cent 
of relief youth.? 

Further examination of the data 
shows greater seriousness of the prob- 
lem as it touches the Negro. In urban 
areas 14 per cent of all white youth 
were on relief while 29 per cent of 
all colored youth were so classified. 
In rural areas the corresponding pro- 
portions are 14 per cent white and 8 
per cent colored. In the cities the Ne- 
gro shows a relief ratio higher than 
the per cent of the total population 
and a per cent twice that of whites 





* American Association of University Profes- 
sors. Committee Y, Depression, Recovery and 
Higher Education. New York, McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, 1937, pp. 284-91, 

*0. L, Harvey and Mapheus Smith, Statistics 
. Youth on Relief, Research Bulletin. Division of 
Social Research, Works Progress Administration, 
Series I, No. 16, January 6, 1936, pp. 1-3 (mimeo- 
graphed) 
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to his own population.’ In the rural 
areas, Negro youth appear under- 
represented. A study of sample relief 
households in the rural South ob- 
served that the classification of Ne- 
groes as only 17.2 per cent of the 
total relief youth population when 
they were 27.2 per cent of the total 
rural youth population was an under- 
representation. First, “Negro families 
and consequently Negro youth, were 
probably discriminated against by 
local relief officials” and, second, the 
well-known preference of landlords for 
Negroes in the farm tenancy system 
“may have operated to make it easier 
for Negro than for white youth to 
secure employment in the open coun- 
try.”* The evils of the system in 
general and the deleterious effects on 
the Negro in particular are well- 
known. 


BEGINNING OF FEDERAL AID 


The Federal Government attacked 
the situation by making a survey of 
youth’s needs, analyzing and evaluat- 
ing the data, and formulating a pro- 
gram to aid in promoting activities 
of potential remedial assistance. In 
consequence the National Youth Ad- 
ministration “was established by Ex- 
ecutive Order of the President on 


8 Youth on Relief. Works Progress Administra- 
tion, 1935, p. 8. 

*B. L. Melvin, Rural Youth on Relief Re- 
search Monograph No, 11. Works Progress Admin- 
istration. Washington, D.C., Government Printing 
Office, 1937, p. 17. Also A, R. Mangus, The Rural 
Negro on Relief, February, 1935. Research Bulletin 
No. 3, Division of Research, Statistics and Finance. 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration, October, 
1935, p. 1 
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June 20, 1935 as a division of 
the Works Progress Administration 
through the authority of the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1935 ‘to conserve the skill, the energy 
and the aspiration of the youth of 
the nation’ in the four spheres of edu- 
cation, employment, vocational guid- 
ance, and profitable use of leisure.’”® 

This act, however, was not the ini- 
tiation of Federal provisions. In 
December 1933, the Student Aid Pro- 
gram was made a part of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration to 
administer funds to subsidize part- 
time employment for college students 
to continue their studies. The ad- 
ministrative handling of the grants 
was vested in the respective states 
under the general direction of the 
Emergency Education Division at 
Washington. Releases explained the 
operation of the program in general, 
and the relation to the Negro in par- 
ticular. The function of the national 
office was merely advisory except for 
the allocation of funds to the states 
and the approval of programs. To 
promote the participation of Negroes 
it aimed to develop favorable atti- 
tudes of public officials and to give 
information and encouragement in 
presenting their needs. Because of the 
absence of guarantees against dis- 
crimination, protests flooded the na- 
tional office. In consequence there were 
sent to the states positive instructions 
requiring that distribution of funds be 
made on the basis of need with com- 
plete equity; that Negroes should re- 
ceive at least the level of their per- 
centage in the state population; and, 


5 Walter G. Daniel, “Federal Activities and 
Negro Education,’’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION, 
6: 101, Jan. 1937. 


that Negroes should teach Negro 
pupils where separate schools existed. 


Tue NYA OBJECTIVES 


As the result of a better understand- 
ing of the needs and encouraged by the 
successes of the FERA program, the 
NYA program was formulated in 
1935 on a more comprehensive and 
unified plan. Its major objectives have 
been stated as follows: 


1. To provide funds for the part-time em- 
ployment of needy school, college, and 
graduate students between 16 and 25 years 
of age so that they can continue their edu- 
cation. 

2. To provide funds for the part-time em- 
ployment on work projects of young persons, 
chiefly from relief families, between 18 and 
25 years of age—the projects being designed 
not only to give these young people valuable 
work experience, but to benefit youth gener- 
ally and the communities in which they live. 

3. To encourage the establishment of job- 
training, counseling, and placement services 
of youth. 

4. To encourage the development and 
extension of constructive leisure-time activi- 
ties.’ 

THe Masor PRoBLEM 

The major problem of this article 
is to evaluate the participation of the 
Negro in the program of the National 
Youth Administration. In the order 
named we shall treat the national or- 
ganization, state administration, stu- 
dent aid, work projects program, 
guidance and placement, and leisure 
time activities. Throughout the dis- 
cussion we shall raise the question— 
To what extent is the program mak- 
ing a fair and equitable provision for 
meeting the real needs of Negro 

6 Walter G. Daniel, FERA Help for Negro 
Education. JOURNAL OF NEGRO EpvucATION 4: 
278-9, Ap. 1935. 

Tt Aubrey Williams. Administrative and Program 


Operation of the National Youth Administration. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1937, P. 
i 
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Youth? In conclusion we shall suggest 
the provisions which should be made 
to achieve fuller participation of the 
Negro in the benefits of the NYA 


program. 


National Organization 


The Division of Negro Affairs was 
created as an integral part of the 
national administrative headquarters 
at Washington, to effect the integra- 
tion and participation of Negro youth 
in the national program. Since 1936, 
it has been directed by Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune who was preceded 
by Miss Juanita Sadler. The specific 
aims of this divisional program have 
been stated as follows: 

1. To bring added numbers of Negro youth 
under the influence of the schools’ specific 
training and helpful discipline. 

2. To develop practical courses of study 
in home-making, agriculture, and other vo- 
cational subjects. 

3. To provide counsel, guidance, and work 
experience for underprivileged youth who 
have dropped out of school. 

4. To extend the schools’ facilities through 
the construction of dormitories, shop build- 
ings, and other structures. 

5. To integrate Negro family life in rural 
areas. 

6. To attack the root of the evils created 
by farm tenancy by training a generation of 
family farm operators’ 


As under the FERA the relation 
of the national office is still advisory 
but improved administrative organi- 
zation, relations and regulations pro- 
vide machinery for the promotion of 
Negro interests and activities. Because 
of the alertness of two Negro mem- 
bers of the national advisory com- 
mittee the Division of Negro Affairs 





* Unpublished report of the Director of Division 
of Negro Affairs, National Youth Administration, 
for the year 1936-1937. 


was enlarged.® In January 1937 it 
sponsored at Washington a national 
conference on the problems of the 
Negro and Negro Youth with an at- 
tendance of more than 100 leading 
representatives of the nation and the 
consultation services of nearly thirty 
Negro representatives of Federal 
agencies. The Director personally pre- 
sented the recommendations to the 
President who has considered them 
as the basis of a program for integrat- 
ing the Negro in American life.*° In 
this and similar ways there have been 
fostered constant interracial and intra- 
racial associations necessary for com- 
ity, success, and the equitable partici- 
pation of all groups in a democracy. 


State Administration 


One of the first achievements of the 
present divisional director was the 
success in creating the position of 
state administrative assistant to be 
held by Negroes in order that race 
participation in local programs might 
be increased. At the peak of the pro- 
gram there were 23 such Negro ad- 
ministrators, while at present there 
are only 19. Since Negroes represent 
15.3 per cent of the youth on relief, 
we would expect to find the same per 
cent of administrative staff members. 
Of the 402 members of administrative 
staffs in 52 state areas and 5 regions 
only 30 including stenographic as- 
sistants are Negroes. This number 
constitutes only 7.5 per cent of the 
total or about one-half the need. The 


*Dr, Frank S. Horne was Assistant to the 
Director until his recent appointment to the U.S. 
Housing Authority. The writers herewith acknowl- 
edge his generosity in extending the courtesies of 
the divisional headquarters. At this writing a suc- 
cessor has not been named, 

1” Walter G. Daniel, ‘The National Youth Ad- 
ministration,’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO EDUCATION 6: 
230-33, Ap. 1937. 
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absence of Negro administrative as- 
sistants has been especially felt in 
Arkansas, Delaware, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, and Texas. On the other hand, 
the presence in Illinois of aggressive 
leadership helps to explain full Negro 
participation in all phases of the pro- 
gram. 

Negroes are serving as supervisors 
of various projects throughout the 
country and as members of the state 
advisory committee in twenty-one 
states and the District of Columbia. 
The great amount of variation, flexi- 
bility and informality in committee 
organization makes impossible a com- 
prehensive appraisal of their work. 
These committees and administrative 
assistants have served as media of 
expression of the Negro viewpoint and 
contributed to the inclusion of the 
Negro in making requests, appropria- 
tions, graphic representations in a 
much more favorable manner than for- 
merly existed. 


Student Aid Program 


Designed to aid young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 inclusive 
to earn through part-time employ- 
ment sufficient funds to continue in 
school, allotments have been granted 
annually since 1933-34 on the basis 
of need, total population per cent, and 
school enrollment. From the beginning, 
separate colleges for Negroes have 
shared in the allotted funds on the 
basis of their per cent of enrollment. 
In successive years more Negro schools 
have received funds and thereby pro- 
vided more jobs for students, esti- 
mated in round numbers as follows: 
(1933-34) 2,000, (1934-35) 2,700, 
(1935-36) 4,000, (1936-37) 6,300, 
(1937-38) 2,700. Negroes, however, 


have studied in unsegregated schools 
as well. Although they constitute 12.8 
per cent of the youth population and 
15.3 per cent of the youth on relief, 
the highest per cent of the college aid 
they have received has been 5.4 per 
cent for 1936-37 (6,983 students). In 
spite of the fact that the Negroes have 
shared in receiving the same quota 
assignment they have not received aid 
in proportion to their need. 

Beginning in 1936-37 there was 
granted a special fund for Negro 
graduate students to be administered 
by the national office. The effect of 
the first year’s appropriation of 
$60,000 was to treble Negro participa- 
tion from 2.5 per cent (128 persons) 
to 7.4 (369 persons). Even this per 
cent is one-half of the need on the 
basis of the fact that Negroes repre- 
sent 15.3 per cent of the youth relief 
population. A further justification of 
the need for extending aid is shown 
in the type of need that the use of 
the money already available has ful- 
filled. An excellent illustration was the 
providing of scholarship aid to 100 
persons pursuing courses in four cen- 
ters in order to qualify as teacher- 
librarians in high schools, seeking ac- 
creditment by the Southern regional 
association. The financial assistance 
has also been of especial value to 
Negro students in unsegregated uni- 
versities of the North and West where 
subtle discrimination complicates an 
already difficult problem of scholarship 
and work aid. 

On the basis of the fact that 15.3 
per cent of the youth relief popu- 
lation is Negro, one would expect Ne- 
gro youth to constitute at least 153 
per cent of the high school aid clients. 
When we realize that the number of 
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Negroes attending colleges and uni- 
versities is small in the first place, and 
the number and per cent receiving 
college scholarship aid is relatively 
small in the second place, we would 
expect the per cent of Negro students 
receiving high school aid to exceed the 
present ratio. An administrative regu- 
lation requires that the number of 
Negro youth aided shall not be less 
than the proportion Negroes are of 
the total population aided. A more 
just and equitable criterion would be 
that the per cent of Negro youth aided 
should be equal to the per cent that 
Negro youth constitute of the youth 
relief population. On the basis of any 
standard Arkansas, Delaware, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas would fall 
noticeably below the norm established. 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kansas, 
Missouri, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, New York State, and Virginia 
would be below if judged by the ratio 
of Negro youth on relief, although the 
difference with per cent of entire youth 
population is small. If the relation 
of Negroes either to total popula- 
lation or to the youth population is 
used, Mississippi would average about 
13 per cent below the norm. If the 
youth relief population is used, this 
state would be classed as giving 
equitable treatment. We are inclined 
to believe, however, that the supposed 
facts under-represent the Negro be- 
cause of the usually unfair conditions 
in rural areas mentioned in our in- 
troductory discussion of the status of 
youth. For the entire United States, 
whether we use the 12.8 per cent that 
Negro youth represent of all youth or 
the 15.3 per cent of relief youth, the 
figure of 11.8 per cent is below the 
desired average. For 27 states (in- 


cluding the District of Columbia and 
New York City classified as adminis- 
trative states under NYA) per cents 
have been presented in Table I to 
show the relative participation of the 
Negro in the student aid phase as a 
part of the NYA program." 


Work Projects Program 


The total number of Negro youth 
benefiting from the work projects pro- 
gram has been variously estimated. 
The data in our table account for 
20,535, which indicates that Negroes 
constitute about 10.7 per cent of group 
aided. This per cent is nearly two- 
thirds of the per cent needing relief 
aid if the 15.3 per cent is used as 
a standard. States that are noticeably 
or far below the level of per cent of 
Negro youth on relief are Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, New York State, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Texas, and Virginia, or 12 
out of 27 states. Five others—Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Kansas, Maryland, and 
West Virginia—are below the provi- 
sion of need to a small extent. 

Happily the types of projects in 
which Negroes have been engaged do 
not show any special tendencies of 
racial inferiority but compare favora- 
bly with those for whites. Emphasis 
has been placed upon practical, edu- 
cational activities. Girls have been 
given opportunities in home manage- 
ment, such as child care, domestic 
service, canning, co-operative pur- 
chasing and marketing, while boys 
have engaged in such construction 
activities as house building, play- 





The writers are grateful to Mrs. Chenault 
of Mrs, Bethune’s Office for assistance in gathering 
data and information on Negro participation per- 
tinent to this study. 
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TABLE I 
THE RELATIVE PARTICIPATION OF NEGRO YOUTH IN SELECTED PHASES OF THE Nationay 
Youtu ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 











Per cent Negroes Constitute of Totals in Categories 


Total! {| Youth! |Youth Re-} School Work |} College 





















































































































































Selected States Popula- | Popula- | lief Popu-| _ Aid Projects Aid 
tion tion lation? | Clients? | Clients? | Clients 
—— | 35.7 | 37.3 42.4 35.8 33.5 18.0 
Arkansas 25.8 | 27.2 | 25.5 | 12.8 24.5 | 24.8 
Delaware | wr | wee | ses | ms | wee] 
Florida [| 29.4 | 33.7 | 45.1 | 30.5 | 26.9 | 20.1 
Georgia 36.8 39.6 46.0 40.9 33.5 20.3 
Kentucky | 8.6 | 8.6 | 5.8 | 8.6 6.0 aa 
keitiine | 36.9 | 38.4 | 46.4 | 31.8 | 22.2 | 16.8 
Maryland | 16.9 | 18.4 | 29.0 | 29.1 | 25.8 ae 
Mississippi 50.2 | 52.2 38.6 | 38.7 7.2 10.1 
Missouri | 6.2 | 6.3 | 19.1 | 12.8 10.7 2.7 
New Jersey | 52 { 55 [| 6.5 | 58 { 182 | — 
North Carolina | 29.0 ] 32.1 | 45.8 | 33.9 | 30.6 15.8 
Oklahoma 7.2 11.9 13.3 6.9 1.4 | 6.4 
South Carolina | 45.6 | 48.3 | 56.6 54.9 34.8 cme 
Texas | 4.7 { 278 | 425 | 98 { 164 [ 115 
Virginia | 26.8 | 27.2 | 35.0 | 27.8 | 24.1 } 18.0 
_ West Virginia | 6.6 6.6 4.6 | 8.9 | 3.0 | 12.0 
Group 2 4 4 4 
District of ‘Columbia 27.1 | 30.1 79.7 | 75.4 79.8 20.8 
_ Minois | 4.3 | 4.9 13.0 | 13.0 13.2 2.8 
Indiana {| 35 { 39 f m6 | 30 { 133] — 
lowa | 0.7 | 0.8 2.9 | 2.6 | 2.0 ae 
Kansas 3.5 | 4.4 11.3 | 7.7 | 7.6 2.0 
So York City = | 4.7 | 5.0 _ 18.6 — ie 
New York State a3 { 37 | 72 23 | — 0.4 
Ohio 1 «3 4.9 | 13.7 10.0 } 2.6 | 29 
Pennsylvania | 4.5 4.5 | 9.4 aut 9.2 pee 
Sensanes | 1.3 { 194 [ 170] 15.8 { — | 18.2 








The data used in this table were secured from the sources indicated by figures in parentheses, as follows: 

1 Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930. 

2 Works Progress Administration Research Bulletin, Statistics of Youth on Relief, as of May 1935. 

* Compiled from data secured from the Monthly Reports sent to the National Office of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration by State Youth Directors, as of March 1936. 

‘ Data compiled from figures taken from Monthly Reports of State Youth Directors, as of June 1937. 

The states in Group I to a large extent provide separate facilities for Negro Youth. 

The States in Group II differ in their provisions for Negro Youth. They were placed in this separate group be- 
cause the years of data were nearly the same for most items (1937). 
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ground improvement and furniture re- 
pairing, or such farm experiences as 
soil conservation, care of animals, 
plants, shrubbery, etc. 

Emphasis is changing, however, 
from emergency employment to train- 
ing projects providing worth-while 
work experience, and from aid to stu- 
dents in school to aid for the un- 
employed youth out of school. The 
establishment of 25 resident training 
centers in 13 states accommodating 
1,200 youth is following this trend. 
These have been established in con- 
nection with existing educational 
institutions which provide an educa- 
tional environment and expert guid- 
ance from the most enlightened race 
leadership within the states. Of special 
significance have been two of these 
—one at Prairie View, Texas, and one 
near Fort Valley, Georgia, where new 
techniques for making the experiences 
and results valuable are in process of 
development and give indication of 
promise. 


Guidance and Placement 


One of the major aims of the NYA 
has been that of making available 
to youth occupational information, 
counseling service, apprenticeship 
training, and placement assistance, It 
has been a fundamental assumption 
that opportunities would be sought 
and utilized for the reabsorption of 
youth in private industry as rapidly 
as possible. Only in this way could 
the problems of unemployment and 
insecurity be combated, In contrast to 
the installing of junior placement of- 
fices in 65 cities in 27 states and the 
District of Columbia, Negro junior 
counselors have been reported in only 
4 places, namely, Chicago, Illinois, 


Durham and Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, and Washington, D.C. In the 
latter city the worker has now been 
transferred to the staff of the United 
States Employment Service. In several 
places valuable guidance information 
has been gathered and disseminated. 
Classes in occupational information 
have been successfully conducted in 
Chicago and have used the occupa- 
tional pamphlets of the Illinois state 
office. The Negro state administrative 
assistants in Georgia and Florida have 
directed the preparation of excellent 
guidance manuals.’*2 These efforts 
nevertheless have been too scattered 
and unrelated to have approached any 
fundamental attack on the problem 
of aiding unemployed Negro youth 
whose apprenticeship opportunities are 
nil. The National Division of Negro 
Affairs has been unable to come to 
grips with the problem because of 
the lack of specific data on the num- 
ber of Negroes employed on jobs, the 
kinds of work they are doing, and the 
rate at which Negroes are being ab- 
sorbed into private industry.*® Figures 
on number of offices show a 4 to 65 
ratio or 6 per cent. The paucity of 
information leads us to conclude that 
Negro participation in guidance and 
placement is extremely limited. This 
conclusion is gravely deplored since 
continuance in schoo] and college and 


12Fyom Georgia have come R. W. Bullock and 
W. R. Chivers, Vocational Guidance for Negroes, 
Atlanta, 1934, pp. 123 (mimeographed); and C. 
Janet Clarke, The Secretarial Field as a Career 
for Negro Boys and Girls, Atlanta; National Youth 
Administration of Georgia, 1938, pp. 20 (mimeo- 
graphed) ; and from Florida, E. R. Roderiquez, A 
Directory of Opportunities for Negro Youth in 
Florida. Jacksonville, State Headquarters, Na- 
tional Youth Administration, 1936, pp. 130 
(mimeographed ), 

18The only available placement data show that 
as of January 1938 the Charlotte Office had placed 
177 Negroes of a total of 437 or 37 per cent, the 
Durham Office 256 Negroes of a total of 538 or 
53 per cent; and the Chicago Office 34 Negroes, 


total not given. 
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the dissemination of occupational in- 
formation are futile if Negroes are not 
placed in jobs suited to their needs 
and abilities. 


Leisure Program 


The leisure program has never been 
greatly stressed for Negro youth who 
were more in need of jobs and financial 
assistance. When efforts were begun 
to provide such programs it was found 
necessary to begin with constructing 
recreation buildings and playgrounds 
in order to make facilities available 
to Negroes. As a result of the realized 
need there has developed a recreation 
program comprehending the provision 
for both work and leisure as far as 
the Negro is concerned. Five special 
camps benefiting approximately 300 
girls have been operated. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our evaluation of the relative 
participation of the Negro in the 
program of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration shows that Negro youth 
are not receiving their just and 
equitable share. They have been 
enabled to continue in school, to en- 
gage in educative experience in work 
projects, to receive vocational guid- 
ance, and to have their problems 
presented to local, state, and national 
officials as worthy of nation-wide con- 
cern. Their benefits from the program 
to-date have not equalled the need as 
judged by the per cent of representa- 
tion in the population and on relief. 
On a nation-wide scale, the Negro 
youth have received about one-half 
of the necessary administration and 
supervision provided in the states, 
about two-thirds of the school and 
work opportunities, and less than one- 


sixteenth of the guidance and place- 
ment services required. Wherever 
separate educational and social facili- 
ties are maintained for the races, the 
Negro people continue to receive less 
than their share. It is necessary there- 
fore to demand that immediate provi- 
sion be made for further participation 
of the Negro in the NYA program as 
follows: 

1. Secure competent Negro adminis- 
trative and supervisory personnel in 
all areas where Negroes constitute a 
significant per cent of the relief popu- 
lation. Statistics indicate fuller par- 
ticipation on the part of the Negro 
especially where alert Negro adminis- 
trative assistants have been appointed. 

2. Extend the effective program of 
student aid already begun, so that 
more Negroes may secure advanced 
preparation on all levels, especially in 
colleges and universities. 

3. Select for special emphasis the 
development of an employment and 
guidance program. This means the in- 
crease of work opportunities, appren- 
ticeship opportunities, counselors, and 
placement centers for Negroes. The 
establishment of the resident training 
centers promises aid in developing new 
techniques in this field. 

4. Write in specific language such 
conditions as will insure just and 
equitable distribution of all Federal 
funds appropriated. This step requires 
statutory action that will state the 
principle establishing a level of 
equitable distribution and attach 4 
penalty for failure to comply. The 
value of this recommendation has al- 
ready been proved in past relations 
with Federal grants and is now recog- 
nized in recent congressional proposals 
and recommendations to the President. 
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5. Provide for the collection and 
publication of data that will show 
the participation of the Negro in the 
entire program, Such facts as the num- 
ber of Negroes receiving student aid, 
employed on work projects, placed in 
gainful occupations have not been 
readily available to the proper officials 
in the NYA Office. The writers be- 
lieve that racial breakdowns must be 
required in all reports, and that the 
work of the national Division of Ne- 
gro Affairs is greatly handicapped 
when this is not done. 

What is needed is the formulation 
in each state of a program setting 
forth the objectives, the means, and 
the methods to be used for the par- 
ticipation of Negro youth in a pro- 
gram administered by Negro person- 


nel as an integral part of the state 
activities. Each state would submit 
monthly reports to the national head- 
quarters showing racial breakdowns 
and appraisals. To the Division of 
Negro Affairs would fall the major re- 
sponsibility of assembling and study- 
ing the data on the Negro that will re- 
sult in the proper interpretation, eval- 
uation, and publicity. If any change in 
the organization and administration of 
Federal provisions for youth, the writ- 
ers believe that the principles stated in 
the suggestions must be adhered to; 
else the “New Deal” will perpetuate 
the “Mis-Deal” which customarily 
leaves the hand dealt the Negro short 
in some major suit necessary for a 
fair and equitable chance to compete 
successfully in the game of life. 








Cuapter XII 


THE PUBLIC WORKS ADMINISTRATION SCHOOL BUILDING- 
AID PROGRAM AND SEPARATE NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Rosert C. 


Non-Federal Public Works Admin- 
istration educational projects facili- 
tated the erection of 225 new Negro 
school buildings; the improvement, re- 
pair, and alteration of 118 existing 
colored schools; and the construction 
of 64 other buildings such as auditoria, 
gymnasia, teachers’ homes, dormi- 
tories, and the like. This program is 
estimated to cost $20,465,836, and al- 
most a fourth of the expenditure will 
be used for construction at colored col- 
leges. This PWA building program for 
state-supported Negro colleges repre- 
sents an investment of $4,614,613. At 
Howard University, where Federal 
funds are expended, the cost of PWA 
construction will be $3,381,701, an 
amount which is over four-fifths of 
the value of the 1932-1933 plant. Al- 
though almost nine-tenths of the new 
Negro elementary and _ secondary 
schools facilitated by PWA funds are 
grade schools, these elementary schools 
will cost only 55 per cent of the esti- 
mated cost of all PWA Negro elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 


THE NaATuRE oF PWA ConstRUCTION 


In evaluating the Public Works Ad- 
ministration school-building program 
and its effect upon Negro educational 
institutions, it seems desirable at the 
outset to describe the nature of PWA 
school construction. This can be done 


* The writer of this article is Consultant to 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Education. 
He served as Adviser on Negro Affairs in the 
Department of the Interior and the Public Works 
— on from November, 1933 to February, 
1938. 





WEAVER* 


best by quoting from an official docu- 
ment published in December, 1936 by 
the Federal Emergency Administra- 
tion of Public Works: 


During recent years and particularly during 
the period of 1930 to 1932, school construc- 
tion fell far below the actual needs of the 
country. To a great extent, PWA has cor- 
rected this situation through its financial 
assistance to local communities resulting in 
an extensive building program, covering 
every state in the Union, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. School projects comprise 39.4% of 
the total number and 29.9% of the total 
estimated cost of all PWA_ non-Federal 
projects as of December 1, 1936. The social 
desirability of school projects is ample 


justification for the large percentage of the 


total PWA allotments made for this pur- 


pose.” 


Through September 30, 1937 grants 
and loans amounting to $16,313,957 
had been made for non-Federal PWA 
projects for Negroes. Of this total, 
$9,177,895, or 57 per cent, was allo- 
cated to Negro school projects. These 
loans and grants, when combined with 
local contributions, will facilitate the 
construction and repair of colored 
schools estimated to cost $20,465,836. 
This sum represents 59.5 per cent of 
the estimated cost of all non-Federal 
PWA Negro projects.” 


1 Allotments for Educational Building Construc- 
tion, Washington, D.C., Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works, December 1, 1937, 
ae Oo 
2It is to be expected that PWA schools form 
a large proportion of non-Federal PWA Negro pro)j- 
ects. This follows because many PWA projects, 
such as court houses, road construction, sewers, 
and the like are designed to serve all the elements 
in the population, Naturally they do not figure in 
the data assembled under the title of PWA Negro 
projects. Among non-Federal PWA projects, there 
were 22 hospital developments. These will cost 
about $12,000,000, and this amount represents 
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In addition to the non-Federal proj- 
ects noted above, there were signifi- 
cant Federal PWA projects which 
specifically benefited Negroes. These 
include low-rent housing projects, con- 
struction and repair developments at 
Freedmen’s Hospital, buildings and re- 
pair work at Howard University, a 
project at the Veterans Hospital at 
Tuskegee, and 35 projects in the Vir- 
gin Islands. These Federal projects 
occasioned PWA _ allotments of 
$45,254,487. Among them are allot- 
ments to Howard University which in- 
volve grants totalling $3,381,701. 


Non-FeperAL PWA ProJects 


It is important to note at this point 
the difference between Federal and 
non-Federal PWA projects. The for- 
mer represent direct grants to Federal 
institutions or institutions receiving 
Federal funds. The latter are projects 
which were facilitated by loans and 
grants made by the PWA to institu- 
tions of municipal, county, or state 
governments. In the case of these non- 
Federal projects, the local government 
or its agent initiated and planned the 
development. An application for al- 
lotment of funds was then presented 
to the PWA and approved or rejected 
by that agency. It follows that the 
number of projects serving any com- 
munity or groups therein was limited 
by the nature of the applications sub- 
mitted. The influence of local atti- 
tudes and policies is reflected in the 
allocation of funds to PWA Negro 
schools. On the whole, the PWA pro- 
gram for Negro schools followed the 
pattern established in the several 





approximately 34.7 per cent of the estimated cost of 
all non-Federal PWA Negro projects. When com- 
bined, the estimated cost of schools and hospitals 
for Negroes accounts for over 94 per cent of the 
cost of Negro projects. 


states where there are separate schools 
for Negroes. 

Among the non-Federal Negro edu- 
cational projects there are school 
buildings in Illinois, Arizona, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Although these states 
do not have systems of state-wide 
separate Negro schools, there are 
schools within their borders which ac- 
tually are used exclusively or almost 
exclusively by Negro pupils. In much 
of the analysis which follows, however, 
the discussion is limited to those states 
which have separate Negro schools 
throughout.® 


Colleges 


Slightly less than a fourth of the 
construction facilitated by PWA non- 
Federal loans and grants for colored 
schools will be concentrated at state- 
supported Negro colleges. It is esti- 
mated that this construction will cost 
$4,614,613. The significance of this 
distribution of funds becomes clear if 
one compares the collegiate building 
program for Negroes in Southern 
states with that for elementary and 
secondary schools. In Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, North Carolina, and 
West Virginia the estimated cost of 
PWA Negro college buildings exceeds 
that for Negro elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, Not only have Negro 
colleges—most of them land-grant in- 
stitutions—received the lion’s share of 
PWA money for Negro schools in cer- 
tain of the Southern states, but many 
of them have been enabled, through 
PWA funds, to make important build- 
ing additions since 1933. The largest 





3 All data included in this article were com- 
piled from lists of Negro projects prepared by the 
Projects’ Division of PWA. 
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allotment to an institution in this 
group was made to Virginia State Col- 
lege where it is estimated that the 
PWA buildings will cost slightly over 
$850,000. Sizeable projects are planned 


plete data for ten and partial data for 
one are included in Table I. Value 
data are not available for Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College and 
State Normal at Bowie, Maryland. 


TABLE I 


VALUE OF CoLLEGE PLANTS AND EstimMaTED Cost or Non-FEDERAL Pusuiic Works 
ADMINISTRATION ProJEcts aT STATE-SUPPORTED NEGRO COLLEGES IN THE SoutH 

















Value of Estimated oe cent 
State Name of Institution Plant in Cost of PWA TV ot 
1932-1933! | Construction | IY 
I II III IV V 
Arkansas A and M College $ 736,975.00 |$ 84,800.00 11.5 
Georgia State Teachers and Agricul- 


tural College 


Colleg 
Kentucky State industviel College 
Louisiana Southern University 
Maryland Morgan College 
Missouri Lincoln University 


North Carolina) A and T College 
Fayetteville State Normal 


Negroes 
Winston-Salem 

College 
Oklahoma A and N College 
South Carolina} A and M College 





Normal and_ Agricultural 


Elizabeth City State Normal 
North Carolina College for 


Teachers’ 


450 ,000 .00 25,000.00 5.6 


300 ,000 .00 31,800.00 | 10. 
608 , 482.79 133,543.00 | 21. 
940 ,003 .00 115,000.00 | 12. 
889 ,063 .10 226,700.00 | 25. 
800 ,000 .00 181,818.00 | 22 
1,000 ,000 .00 123 , 636.00 12 
500 ,000 .00 198,181.00 | 39 
455, 650.00 191,800.00 | 42 


HOPED on 


612,580.00 280,000.00 | 45.7 
467 , 950 .00 271,700.00 | 58. 
635 , 700 .00 


1 
215,227.00 | 33.9 
800 ,000 .00 58,000 .00 7.3 

1 


Virginia State College 1, 428,759.00 859,273.00 | 60. 
West Virginia| State College 1, 234,227.75 367 , 490.00 29.8 
Bluefield State Teachers’ 
College 750,000.00 121,818.00 16.2 
Maryland State Normal * 294,545.00 
Florida A and M College : 367 , 282.00 





Total (Estimated Cost) 


$12,609, 390.64 |$4,147,613.00 | 27.6 

















1 These data are taken from reports submitted to the U. 8. Office of Education, Department of the Interior. 


* Data not available. 


for West Virginia State College, Flor- 
ida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, and the system of state-supported 
Negro colleges and normal schools in 
North Carolina. 

Table I presents these data in a dif- 
ferent form. In it the cost of PWA 
buildings is compared to the value of 
the college plants in 1932-1933. Of the 
twelve Southern states which received 
PWA projects for Negro colleges, com- 


Twelve Southern states received 
grants and loans which will facilitate 
Negro college buildings estimated to 
cost $4,147,613. On the basis of cost, 
these college buildings represent 89.9 
per cent of all PWA non-Federal Ne- 
gro college projects. Although the 
relative importance of these PWA 


The remaining 11.1 per cent was spent at 
Cheyney State Teachers’ Training School in Penn- 
sylvania. 
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projects varies from state to state, for there in 1932-1933. For other institu- 
the 16 institutions included in Table I, tions the outstanding percentages are 
they represent a building program the 58.1 per cent at Winston Salem Teach- 


TABLE II 


NoumseEr, TYPE, AND Estimatep Cost or Non-FEDERAL Pusiic Works ADMINISTRATION 
NeGrRo ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 












































Number of Schools by Types Estimated Cost 
a sts Elemen- | Second- 
Secondary| ‘ary ary 
State Qn 2a 2a | Elementary 
a5 a5 a5 and Elementary") Secondary? 
gs gs gi | Secondary 
oo 0.0 os 
>o > >o 
om ox oa 
5 | 2/8 | Bele | Be 
Z| 88si2| 83/2) 83]. 
Alabama 47 14 | 45 13} 2 1 |$ 866,495 |$ 734,345 |$ 132,150 
Arizona 1 — 1 —|— —_ 22,344 . —_ 
Arkansas 1 — 1 —|— — 21,171 21,171 a 
Delaware — 2|;— 1{— 1 113,373 38,113 75,260 
Florida 20} 41; 20; 41;—] — 380,149 380,149 _ 
Georgia 18 2] 18 1/— 1 692 ,657 680 , 557 12,100 
Illinois 6; —| 5] — 1 — | 4,961,486 | 1,167,343 | 3,794,143 
Indiana 2; —/| 2) —;j—]|] — 266,861 266,861 —_ 
Kansas 1 25; 1 24;—!} — 55, 233 55,233 — 
Kentucky 3 1 2 1 1 — 157,727 125,000 32,727 
Louisiana 3/ —|] 2] — 1 -— 101,998 47,000 54,998 
Maryland ¢ —_ y 4 —|i— —- 453,145 453,145 —_— 
Mississippi 12}; —j 11 = 1 aa 317,461 298,160 19,301 
Missouri 11 9} 8 9} 3] — 1,354,766 654,280 700 , 486 
New Jersey — 1|— 1|— = 54,545 54,545 _— 
North Carolina} 27 | 26] 24] 24] 3 2 1,002,396 811,275 191,121 
hio 1 3 1 3;—| — ,751 386,751 —_— 
Oklahoma 2 3 1 2 1b 1 506 , 322 180, 863 325,459 
Pennsylvania | — | —]/|—] —]—] — — —_— — 
South Carolina} 21 2} 21 2\|— aa 315,019 315,019 — 
Tennessee 14 ot 2 3 — 1,514,274 873 ,055 641,219 
Texas 12 2i 11 2 1 - 1,084,591 884,591 200 ,000 
Virginia 14 3] 6 3}; 8] — 1,222,459 364,411 858 ,048 
West Virginia | — | —]—}] —|—]|] — —_— — — 
Total 223 | 113 {198 | 107 | 25 6 |$15,851,223 |$8,814,211 |$7,037,012 
Percentage 55.6 44.4 














® Includes swimming pool. 
b Includes a stadium. ‘ - F 
1 These data are estimated by writer; accurate figures are unavailable since certain projects are not broken down 


as between secondary and elementary schools. 


cost of which will be 27.6 per cent of ers’ College, 45.7 per cent at North 
the value of plant for the school year Carolina College for Negroes, 42.1 per 
1932-1933. The PWA building con- cent at Fayetteville State Normal 
struction at Virginia State College is School, and 39.6 per cent at Elizabeth 
60.1 per cent the value of the plant City State Normal School. 
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In many instances—notably at Flor- 
ida Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege—the construction financed in 
part by PWA relieved serious over- 
crowding. In every instance, the cur- 
rent building program, of which PWA 
construction is a most important part, 
represents the physical expansion of a 
growing educational program. 


Elementary and Secondary Schools 


PWA Negro elementary and sec- 
ondary schools represent a more exten- 
sive program. Under it 223 new school 
buildings and repairs and additions to 
113 existing schools were executed. The 
cost of this construction, which ex- 
tended to 22 states, is estimated at 
$15,851,223. Of the new buildings 88.8 
per cent or 198 are elementary schools; 
the remaining 25 are new Negro high 
schools. There are only six repair and 
additions to Negro high schools; while 
107 or 94.7 per cent of the repair and 
additions have been made to colored 
elementary schools. The cost of PWA 
Negro elementary schools is estimated 
to be $8,814,211 or 55.6 per cent of 
the estimated cost of all PWA Negro 
elementary and secondary schools; 
colored high schools will cost the re- 
maining 44.4 per cent of this total or 
$7,037,012. The state distribution of 
PWA elementary and _ secondary 
schools is presented in Table II.° 

It is interesting to note that a 
Northern state with projects in its 
principal city received the largest al- 
lotment for any state. Six school build- 
ings in Chicago, Illinois, are estimated 
to cost $4,961,486. The most expensive 
of these, the Wendell-Phillips High 
ne ete ioe eoiine. avails ter tasteless 


“PWA and Negro School Buildings,” Educational 
Outlook Among Negroes, 1:28-31, F. 1938. 


School, at which over 95 per cent of 
the pupils are colored, is estimated to 
cost $3,794,143. Thus the largest PWA 
school serving Negroes is one in a 
Northern city and a part of a city-wide 
rather than a segregated school sys- 
tem. Tennessee and Missouri ranked 
next among the states. In addition to 
receiving large PWA grants for Negro 
schools, these states encouraged a 
sizeable program of high school con- 
struction. In Missouri, 51.7 per cent of 
the estimated cost of PWA Negro ele- 
mentary and secondary schools was 
devoted to high schools; for Tennessee, 
the corresponding ratio was 42.3 per 
cent. Three other states, Virginia, 
Texas, and North Carolina, each spent 
over $1,000,000 for PWA Negro ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. In 
Virginia 70.2 per cent of this PWA 
money was used for Negro high 
schools. The corresponding ratios for 
Texas and North Carolina were 18.4 
per cent and 19.1 per cent. In Okla- 
homa 64.3 per cent of the cost of the 
Negro elementary and_ secondary 
schools facilitated by PWA funds was 
accounted for by a high school im- 
provement project. A similar develop- 
ment in Delaware represented 66.4 
per cent of the estimated cost of all 
PWA Negro schools in the state. 
Louisiana, with its small PWA Negro 
school program, spent 53.9 per cent 
of the money used for Negro elemen- 
tary and secondary schools for a com- 
bination high and trade school. The 
estimated cost of PWA Negro high 
schools in Kentucky, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Georgia constituted re- 
spectively 20.7 per cent, 15.2 per cent, 
6.5 per cent, and 1.7 per cent of the 
estimated cost of all PWA Negro ele- 
mentary and secondary schools with- 
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in these states. Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
South Carolina included no PWA Ne- 
gro high schools in their state pro- 
grams. Of this group, Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Maryland, and South Carolina 
have great need for such facilities. The 
other states listed above have mixed 


value of Negro elementary schools for 
the year mentioned above was 
$71,516,912. PWA buildings for the 
colored population in grade schools in 
these states are estimated to cost 
$5,862,878 or 8.2 per cent of the 1933- 
1934 valuation. The relative impor- 
tance of this construction as reflected 
by the above comparison seems great- 


TABLE III 
VALUE oF NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PROPERTY AND EsTIMATED Cost OF 
Non-FEepERAL Pusiic Works ADMINISTRATION NEGRO ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOLS IN SELECTED STATES 




















Value of Elementary | Estimated Cost of | Percentage PWA 

State School Property PWA Elementary | Cost of Value of 

1933-1934! Schools School Property 
Alabama $ 4,734,701 $ 734,345 15.5 
Arkansas 3,461,325 21,171 0.6 
Florida 4,246,918 380,149 9.0 
Georgia 5,734,397 680 , 557 11.9 
Louisiana 4,795,557 47,000 1.0 
Maryland 7,813,932 453,145 5.8 
Mississippi 3,487,686 298, 160 8.5 
North Carolina 12,170,324 811,275 6.7 
South Carolina 4,990,274 315,019 6.3 
Tennessee 5,183,900 873 ,055 16.8 
Texas 11,908,730 884,591 7.4 
Virginia 2,989, 168 364,411 12.2 
Total $71,516,912 $5, 862,878 8.2 














1 These data are taken from reports submitted to the Office of Education, Department of the Interior. 


high schools so that the statement that 
there are no PWA Negro high schools 
in them does not indicate an absence 
of PWA financed secondary schools 
for colored pupils. 

The significance of the PWA Negro 
elementary school building programs 
in twelve Southern states is reflected 
by the data presented in Table III. 
Here the estimated cost of PWA Ne- 
gro elementary schools is compared 
with the value of elementary schools 
in the various states during the school 
year 1933-1934.° For these states the 





_*The use of 1933-1934 value data may be 
slightly misleading since a few of the smaller PWA 
projects may have been completed by June, 1934. 
The error introduced by these data is, however, 
extremely small. 


est in Tennessee. There the PWA Ne- 
gro elementary schools are estimated 
to cost 16.8 per cent of the value of 
Negro grade schools in the state in 
1933-1934. The corresponding percent- 
ages for Alabama, Virginia, and Geor- 
gia are 15.5 per cent, 12.2 per cent, 
and 11.9 per cent respectively. 

In Arkansas, not only was there a 
small amount spent for Negro elemen- 
tary schools, but this sum represented 
a negligible proportion of the rela- 
tively low value of Negro grade schools 
in the state. The same description can 
be made of the value of PWA Negro 
elementary schools in Louisiana. Of 
course, the data in Table III illustrate 
only the importance of the PWA pro- 
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gram for Negroes as reflected by a 
comparison of its magnitude in the 
several states with the elementary 
schoo] facilities which existed prior to 
its execution. The relative importance 
of this growth of facilities as compared 
with the corresponding growth of all 
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about $14,251,616 or 8.2 per cent of 
this total. In only two states, West 
Virginia and Missouri, is the ratio of 
the estimated cost of Negro school 
projects as great as the per cent of 
Negroes in the population of the state. 
In Arkansas, where the colored people 


TABLE IV 
RacraL DistripuTion oF Non-FEpERAL Pusiic WorKs ADMINISTRATION SCHOOL 
Prosects In 17 SouTHERN STATES 



































Estimated Cost of Per cent a saat Per cent 
Non-Federal PWA Projects PWA Negroes |PWA Proj- 
State Rank! Projects | i. Bo S| ects for 

Total Negro for lati P Negroes as 

Projects?* Projects Negroes | “® 10N | of 12/1/36 
West Virginia $ 3,501,219 $ 489 ,308 14.0 6.6 22.2 
Missouri 15,613,911 1,536,584 9.8 6.2 TL.7 
Oklahoma 12,392 , 256 721,549 5.8 7.2 7.0 
Tennessee 11,837 ,448 1,514,274 12.8 18.3 7.9 
Maryland 8,428,831 974,390 11.6 16.9 5.3 
North Carolina 11,885,874 2,067,713 17.4 29.0 10.3 
Virginia 14,875,559 2,081,732 14.0 26.8 10.8 
Florida 4,904,422 747,431 15.2 29.4 5.9 
Alabama 7,906,731 866,495 11.0 35.7 11.5 
Kentucky 11,090,974 291,270 2.6 8.6 2.8 
Delaware 3,213,965 113,373 3.5 13.7 3.5 
Georgia | 8 , 740 , 967 749 ,457 8.6 36.8 be f 
Texas | 34,680,113 1,084,591 3.1 14.7 3.0 

Louisiana | 3,957,628 216,998 5.5 36.9 0 

South Carolina 7,709,814 373,019 4.8 45.6 4.8 
Mississippi 7,228,060 317,461 4.4 50.2 5.8 
Arkansas 5,625,244 105,971 1.9 25.8 1.5 
Total | $173, 503,016 | $14,251,616 8.2 | 20.9 | 7.4 





1 Rank is computed on basis of relationship between ratio of projects for Negroes and ratio of Negroes in total 


population. 


2 These data were compiled by the PWA at the request of the writer. 


schools in the states remains to be 
shown. 


CoMPARISON OF STATE PWA ScuHoou 
PROGRAMS AND THOSE FOR 
NEGROES 


In Table IV the estimated cost of 
all PWA educational projects in 17 
Southern states is compared with the 
estimated cost of similar projects 
planned for Negroes. New buildings 
$173,593,016 
are included in the programs of these 
states. The new Negro schools will cost 


costing approximately 


constitute 25.8 per cent of the popula- 
tion, the PWA construction designed 
for the use of Negro pupils is esti- 
mated to cost only 1.9 per cent of the 
total for the state. In Mississippi, 
where slightly over half the residents 
are Negroes, only 4.4 per cent of the 
PWA schools were designed for col- 
ored citizens.’ Although Negroes con- 
stitute 45.6 per cent of the population 
of South Carolina, only 4.8 per cent 
of the estimated cost of PWA school 





™This ratio is based on estimated cost data. 
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buildings is to be spent for colored 
schools in that state. With the excep- 
tion of West Virginia and Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Tennessee seem to have 
approached more closely an equitable 
distribution of funds than most of the 
states listed in Table IV. Maryland, 
North Carolina, and Virginia rank 
next on the basis of approaching equity 
in the distribution of PWA school ex- 
penditures as between Negro and white 
institutions. 

An analysis of the racial distribu- 
tion of PWA funds on December 1, 
1936 is illuminating. (See Table IV.) 
On September 30, 1937 the estimated 
cost of PWA Negro schools was 8.2 
per cent of the estimated cost of all 
PWA schools in the 17 Southern states. 
A few months earlier, on December 1, 
1936, the corresponding figure was 7.4 
per cent. In ten of these states, the 
degree of participation by Negroes in- 
creased during the ten-month period. 
The greatest rise in relative benefits to 
Negroes occurred in Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Maryland, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Virginia. Louisiana offers 
an interesting case. The entire PWA 
program for the state was slow getting 
under way. By the end of 1936 only 
$557,055 worth of PWA school con- 
struction was approved. Not a single 
Negro school project was included in 
the state program. This instance seems 
to indicate that the consideration of 
Negro needs was delayed until after 
the program had been well established. 
The amount of the final allocations 
for Negro schools in the state sug- 
gests the dangers of such a procedure 
as far as Negro schools are concerned. 

In all of the states showing the 
greatest increase in PWA Negro 
schools after December 1, 1936, ex- 


cept Tennessee, the bulk of the allot- 
ments approved during 1937 was 
applied to construction at state-sup- 
ported colleges. The total cost of proj- 
ects approved for Negro schools be- 
tween December 1, 1936 and Septem- 
ber 30, 1937 is estimated at $4,415,806. 
Of this amount, Negro colleges in six 
states accounted for $2,691,732 or 61 
per cent. The benefits received by 
state-supported Negro colleges under 
the building program of the PWA sug- 
gests that Negro institutions controlled 
by larger political units have a greater 
chance of receiving sizeable benefits 
from publicly-financed programs than 
their prototypes responsible to local 
authorities. To complete this generali- 
zation, one has only to go a step fur- 
ther—to the case of Howard Univer- 
sity, which received Federal appro- 
priations. As of September 30, 1937, 
Howard University had been allo- 
cated Federal PWA grants totalling 
$3,381,701. The estimated cost of the 
buildings facilitated by these grants 
represents 82.9 per cent of the value 
of the plant at the University during 
the year 1932-1933. It is interesting 
to note that this estimated cost is over 
four-fifths that for all PWA buildings 
in Southern state-supported Negro 
colleges. 

The proportion of PWA school 
money allotted to Negre schools fol- 
lowed, for the most part, the ratios 
established in the distribution of state 
funds. This result contrasts noticeably 
with the benefits received by Negroes 
from Federal PWA programs.’ Among 

8In this connection it is interesting to com- 
pare the distribution of funds between races for 
a a 
ing program, In the latter about 30 per cent of 
ee ho KR 


bution on the basis of need is shown in the dis- 
tribution of Federal PWA projects for education. 
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Southern states the percentage of 
PWA funds allotted to Negro schools 
was much less than the proportion of 
Negroes in the population. As a result 
of a definite attempt to increase the 
benefits for Negroes, the situation im- 
proved after December 1. As usual, 
this occurred after the spending pro- 
gram had reached its apex. It is sig- 
nificant, however, that the estimated 
cost of PWA Negro schools approved 
after December, 1936 equalled 29.7 
per cent of the estimated cost of all 
PWA Negro schools in the 17 Southern 
states; while the comparable figure 
for all educational projects was 18.5 
per cent. 

The recently-appointed President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education has 
given detailed attention to the school- 
building program of the PWA and 
other emergency agencies. One of the 
chief criticisms of this activity con- 
tained in the Report of the Committee 


is that “time did not permit much at- 
tention to careful planning of the at- 
tendance and location of new school 
buildings.”® The analysis made in the 
last section of this article indicates 
that the distribution of projects as be- 
tween Negro and white schools has 
been in accordance with established 
precedents except during the last pe- 
riod of allotments. The Committee 
must have taken these facts into con- 
sideration in making its reeommenda- 
tions for the regulation of future Fed- 
eral funds expended to improve the 
school buildings of the Nation. Among 
the recommendations is the following: 
The state agency should be required in sub- 
mitting projects, and the Federal agency in 
approving them, to secure an equitable dis- 


tribution of the grants in those states that 
maintain separate schools for Negroes.” 


® Report of the Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion (Washington: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1938), p. 66. 

” ibid., p. 65. 
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Cuapter XIII 


THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS AND THE EDUCATION 
OF THE NEGRO 


Howarp W. OxLey 


The Civilian Conservation Corps 
has become noted throughout the coun- 
try as a builder of men. Since its incep- 
tion in March, 1933, it has reached 
over two million American youth, af- 
fording them needed opportunities. 
Seldom has a single agency had the 
chance to influence the lives and hab- 
its of so many young men within the 
short span of five years. 

Thousands of Negro youth have en- 
rolled in the CCC since March, 1933, 
and received their share of self-im- 
provement opportunities. The propor- 
tion of Negro enrollees in the Corps 
usually averages between nine and ten 
per cent of the total enrollment. Ac- 
cording to recent estimates, between 
175,000 and 200,000 Negroes have been 
enrolled in the Corps since its begin- 
ning. 

The following table shows the Negro 
enrollment strength in the CCC during 
representative months of the past four 
years: 

TABLE I 
CCC Necro ENRoLLMENT 1934 To 1938 











No. of Negro 
Negro Camps Enrollment 
Jan. 1934 68 15,425 
Jan. 1935 82 21,135 
Jan. 1936 195 40,956 
Jan. 1937 182 31,767 
Jan. 1938 152 30,446 





The CCC was initiated in a Presi- 
dential message to Congress on March 
21, 1933, which asked for the passage 
of legislation authorizing the Federal 
Government to take a vast army of un- 


employed young men and give them 
healthful work and beneficial experi- 
ences in conservation camps. A bill 
carrying out the President’s recom- 
mendations was made law on March 
31, 1933. 

From the beginning of the first few 
camps in April, 1933, the training and 
development of the men received con- 
siderable attention. During December, 
1933, however, the educational efforts 
in the camps were placed on an or- 
ganized basis. The War Department 
was requested by the President to set 
up and administer a program of educa- 
tion in every CCC company with the 
advisory aid of the Office of Educa- 
tion. The Office of Education was 
charged with the further responsibility 
of selecting and appointing camp edu- 
cational personnel. 


Purposes oF CCC Epvucation 


Five years of experience with thou- 
sands of enrollees have revealed that 
the CCC educational program should 
have two major purposes. These are: 
(1) to increase the employability of 
each enrollee and (2) to develop his 
civic effectiveness. In pursuing these 
major purposes, the average camp has 
undertaken the following basic activi- 
ties: 

1. Removal of illiteracy. 

2. Correction of deficiencies in elementary 

school subjects. 
. Training on camp work projects. 


4, Vocational instruction. 
5. Cultural and general training. 


wo 
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6. Pursuit of constructive leisure-time and 
avocational activities. 

7. Character and citizenship development. 

8. Assisting enrollees in securing employ- 
ment. 


Participation in CCC education is 
on a voluntary basis. The fact that 
over 87 per cent of the Negro en- 
rollees are now regularly participating 
in camp instruction, however, is evi- 
dence of the values and benefits that 
the young men see in this program. 

The development of instructional 
activities in a given camp is largely 
dependent upon the camp educational 
adviser. From the beginning of organ- 
ized education in the Corps, the ad- 
visers were instructed that the pro- 
gram of training “must be worked out 
for each camp separately.” Although 
the company commander is responsible 
for the educational program of the 
company, he depends upon his camp 
adviser to organize and maintain the 
plans of instruction under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

The camp educational adviser, 
therefore, must be carefully selected 
and trained. Much of the success of 


TABLE II 
Necro Apvisers oN CCC Duty 1936 To 1938 








No. of Negro Negro Advisers 





Camps on Duty 
May 1936 156 126 
Jan. 1937 182 170 
Jan. 1938 152 147 





the entire program rests upon his 
shoulders. This fact is particularly 
true in the case of Negro advisers. 
Being the only Negro member of the 
company’s supervisory personnel, the 
adviser is naturally in a strategic 
position to interpret the Negro en- 


rollees’ needs to the supervisory staff 
and to help the staff adjust the camp 
program accordingly. 

Table II below will indicate the 
extent to which Negro advisers have 
been selected for CCC duty. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF 
ADVISERS 


In the selection of Negro advisers, 
an effort is made to obtain men who 
are well trained and who have had 
either some teaching or business ex- 
perience or both. Every Negro adviser 
has at least a Bachelor of Arts’ degree. 
Fourteen per cent have a Master’s de- 
gree, and one per cent have a Doc- 
torate. Seventy per cent of them had 
either taught school or administered a 
school system before entering camp 
service, and 42 per cent had had previ- 
ous experience in business or indus- 
try. 

In addition, great care is taken to 
choose men as advisers who are good 
mixers and who have a sympathetic 
understanding of boys’ problems, They 
must be good counselors, persons to 
whom boys will naturally confide their 
problems and whose judgment they 
will respect. 

In-service training and the profes- 
sional development of Negro advisers 
is carried on regularly by CCC corps 
area and district officials. Periodic sec- 
tor, district (state) and corps area 
(several states) conferences are held 
for the advisers, at intervals through- 
out the year to discuss camp instruc- 
tional problems and to develop im- 
proved methods and _ techniques. 
Bulletins on special topics and corps 
area publications are sent the advisers 
from time to time, and their camp pro- 
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grams are inspected monthly or quar- 
terly by district or corps area officials. 


CoUNSELING AND GUIDANCE 


Counseling and guidance form the 
basis on which the camp educational 
program is built. Through interview- 
ing and counseling with enrollees, the 
adviser attempts to determine their 
background, training, aptitudes and 
experiences and to evolve a program of 
instruction that will fit the needs re- 
vealed. 

In the case of Negro enrollees, as in 
the case of others, we find that the 
camp educational program must be 
sufficiently flexible and adaptable to 
meet their varied needs. For the most 
part, Negro enrollees come from un- 
derprivileged homes and communities 
which offer few opportunities. Accord- 
ing to recent data, 7.6 per cent of the 
Negro enrollees are illiterate at the 
time they enter camp, and 53.7 per 
cent of them are on the elementary 
school level. When we note that the 
average age of these young men is over 
nineteen years, we recognize the extent 
to which their education and prepara- 
tion for life have been retarded. About 
33.5 per cent of the men are on the 
high school level, and 5.2 per cent have 
either completed high school or at- 
tended college. 

More than two-thirds of the Negro 
enrollees have never had any system- 
atic vocational training before reach- 
ing camp, and a large portion of them 
have never had experience in regular 
employment. The majority of them 
have come to camp with no previous 
counseling or guidance in occupations; 
consequently, very few have thought 
seriously of their occupational plans 


for the future, immediate or remote. 


TRAINING ILLITERATES 


One of the gravest problems of Ne- 
gro enrollees has been that of their 
high rate of illiteracy. It has averaged 
between 7 per cent and 9 per cent of 
their enrollment since 1933, and at 
present stands at 7.6 per cent. The 
majority of illiterates come from rural 
sections which offer few educational 
opportunities to Negro youth. 

The elimination of illiteracy has 
been one of the major objectives of the 
camp educational program. At present, 
91.8 per cent of the illiterate Negro 
enrollees are regularly engaged in or- 
ganized literacy training. This type of 
instruction is based largely on an in- 
dividual approach. The methods used 
with success include supervised read- 
ing in which emphasis is placed on 
word recognition, assistance in writing 
letters home, assistance in filling in 
the camp record forms, and the use of 
special manuals published by the corps 
area educational offices. 

“Tn practically every case,” reports 
Sandford Sellers, Sixth Corps Area 
Educational Adviser at Chicago, “an 
illiterate colored enrollee is taught to 
read and write during his first enroll- 
ment period. In practically every case 
these enrollees continue to participate 
in the camp educational program if 
they remain longer in camp.” 

Interest in word recognition is 
stimulated among illiterates through a 
study of advertisements, road signs, 
cartoons in newspapers, and camp 
signs bearing words of common usage 
such as “Mess Hall,” “Go,” “Stop,” 
“Recreation Hall,” “Schoolhouse,” 
“Entrance,” “Exit,” and others. 
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REMOVING CoMMON SCHOOL 
DEFICIENCIES 


Deficiencies in common school sub- 
jects are another grave problem of 
Negro CCC members. Over 53 per 
cent of the entire colored enrollment 
are found on the elementary school 
level, although the average age of 
these young men is over 19 years. 
Since the majority of employers today 
are contending that an elementary 
school education is requisite to prac- 
tically every type of employment, 
camp Officials are urging CCC enrollees 
to improve their efficiency in the ele- 
mentary school subjects while serving 
in the Corps. 

Over 52 per cent of the colored en- 
rollees on the elementary school level 
are voluntarily pursuing elementary 
school courses offered in camp. Re- 
moval of common school deficiencies 
is based on the careful classification of 
enrollees according to their interests 
and abilities. It has been found that 
the school grade attained is not a sure 
indicator of actual ability. Diagnostic 
tests are used and particular care is 
taken in counseling enrollees, espe- 
cially at the time of the initial inter- 
view, to ascertain the achievement 
level of each individual. 

An example of classifying enrollees 
on the elementary level into groups is 
clearly set forth in a recent report from 
Company 362, Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia. Here it is found that the “classi- 
fication of enrollees for instruction in 
order that they might best overcome 
many of their common school de- 
ficiencies in English, arithmetic, read- 
ing, writing and spelling is made into 
two groups. The first group covers 
those from the third to the fifth grades 





and the second group covers those 
from the sixth to the eighth grades,” 

Methods used in teaching enrollees 
on the elementary level are kept as 
informal as possible. Blackboard dem- 
onstrations and general discussions are 
universally used. Also, in many in- 
stances, individual workbooks are in- 
troduced to enable each enrollee to 
progress as rapidly as he can. This also 
helps eliminate embarrassment to 
those who are not so quick at learning 
and who must proceed slowly. Tying 
academic training in with a vocation 
is essential in any good program of en- 
rollee development. 

Instruction in academic courses in 
camp is implemented through project 
activity. “For example,” writes Har- 
old L. Dunn, Second Corps Area Edu- 
cational Adviser at New York City, 
“work on the camp paper provides 
training in writing and English. Typ- 
ing appeals to a boy’s desire to ma- 
nipulate things, and results, under in- 
struction, in improvement in spelling, 
grammar and composition. Craft work 
and carpentry provide opportunity for 
teaching arithmetic, dramatics for 
teaching oral expression, and the vari- 
ous clubs, discussion groups and for- 
ums offer opportunities to broaden 
general cultural education.” 


ADVANCED CoURSES 


For enrollees on the high school and 
college level wishing to pursue aca- 
demic subjects, the camp program pro- 
vides advanced courses. In co-opera- 
tion with high schools near the camps, 
CCC officials are sending hundreds of 
Negro enrollees into these centers for 
evening instruction. Last January, 730 
Negro enrollees attended nearby eve- 
ning schools. University extension divi- 
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sions have provided correspondence in- 
struction in advanced subjects for 
CCC men at a low rate of charge. Last 
January, 606 Negro enrollees were tak- 
ing correspondence courses. 

The state departments of education 
in fifteen states have entered into spe- 
cial arrangements with the camps to 
offer examinations to enrollees to ac- 
credit educational work satisfactorily 
completed on both the elementary and 
high school level. As a consequence, 
many colored youth are receiving 
eighth grade certificates and high 
school diplomas while enrolled in the 
Corps. 


DervELOPING EMPLOYABILITY 


In developing the employability of 
Negro enrollees, the camp program at- 
tempts to prepare them for those types 
of occupations in which there is the 
best prospect for their employment. 
Each camp has a number of conserva- 
tion work projects which lend them- 
selves readily to training programs. In 
all, there are approximately 40 oc- 
cupations for which training can be re- 
ceived on CCC camp work projects, 
and over 300 job operations can be 
learned on these projects. 

The instruction in job training is 
given by the members of the camp 
technical staff. Job outlines, covering 
each phase of the work to be done, are 
prepared. These outlines include both 
the instruction given in the field dur- 
ing working hours and that given dur- 
ing leisure time which must consume 
as much as an hour per week. Here 
also, the instruction is kept as informal 
as possible because it has been found 
that the interest of the enrollee dimin- 
ishes as the instruction is formalized. 

Negro enrollees are engaged in a 


large variety of work projects. To 
mention a few, these include: Con- 
struction of bridges, fences, roads, 
trails, shelters, storehouses and other 
buildings, forestry, soil erosion con- 
trol, seeding and sodding, boundary 
marking and surveying, tool repair, 
truck driving and maintenance, tractor 
driving and maintenance, carpentry 
and stone masonry. Last January, 54.4 
per cent of the Negro CCC members 
were regularly participating in organ- 
ized instruction on work jobs. 


VOCATIONAL CLASSES 


Oftentimes it is the case that en- 
rollees will want certain types of voca- 
tional training not offered on the work 
projects. For this reason, vocational 
courses and specialized training have 
been organized within the camps. 
Courses in cooking, table-waiting, mess 
management, shoe repairing, barber- 
ing, laundering, tailoring, typing, 
bookkeeping and store management 
are among the vocational subjects 
which Negro enrollees take most fre- 
quently in camp. For those lads com- 
ing from rural areas and manifesting 
an interest in farming, courses in gar- 
dening, poultry raising, pig raising, and 
farm management are made available. 
Projects in gardening, poultry, and 
live stock are conducted as a part of 
these classes and serve as laboratories 
in which instructional procedures are 
put to test. 

Vocational training facilities in pub- 
lic schools near Negro companies are 
often utilized by Negro enrollees. 
Thomas G. Bennett, Third Corps Area 
Educational Adviser at Baltimore, re- 
ports that the Baltimore schools are 
training Negro enrollees in “auto- 
mechanics, tailoring, cooking and art,” 
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and that Negro companies are utilizing 
the facilities of co-operating voca- 
tional schools in Washington and 
Richmond. 

During last January, 38.3 per cent 
of the Negro CCC members were pur- 
suing organized vocational classes 
within the camps or in nearby schools. 


LEISURE-TIME PurRSUITS 


With the progress of technological 
development in American industry, an 
increase in the number of leisure hours 
confronts all of us. Constructive lei- 
sure-time activities are, therefore, in 
great demand in any youth training 
program, In Negro CCC camps, arts 
and crafts, music, dramatics, the read- 
ing of books, discussion groups, sports 
and hiking parties have been intro- 
duced as leisure-time pursuits. The 
most popular of these in Negro com- 
panies have been arts and crafts and 
music groups. Negro youth have 
learned how to turn scrap leather into 
pocketbooks, belts, key-holders, and 
moccasins; how to beat metal into ash 
trays, books-ends, service trays, and 
andirons; and how to build cabinets, 
lamp stands, bookcases, and rustic fur- 
niture. Many Negro companies have 
sent glee clubs and orchestras into 
neighboring towns to entertain civic 
and social groups and to give radio 
programs. Twenty per cent of the Ne- 
gro enrollment during last January 
were engaged in arts and crafts, dra- 
matics, or music activities. 

Last January, 10,372 men or one- 
third of the Negro CCC members were 
reading regularly during their spare 
time, and out of the 152 Negro com- 
panies, 105 had camp newspapers 
which were being edited and published 
by CCC members. During the same 


month, 287 films on educational and 
entertainment topics were shown in the 
152 colored companies. 

Other leisure-time pursuits of the 
camps include training in health prac- 
tices, first aid, and life saving. Each 
company has the services of a medical 
officer who, in addition to caring for 
camp patients, lectures to enrollees 
once a week on good health habits, 
precautions against social diseases, 
personal hygiene, and diet. First-aid 
courses, following the outline of the 
American Red Cross manual on first 
aid and leading to Red Cross certifi- 
cates, are compulsory for rated men in 
many companies. 

Courses in etiquette have been in- 
augurated in practically every com- 
pany. In addition, some of the camps 
conduct “Social Evenings” at intervals 
to which a selected group of young 
women are invited. These occasions are 
used as the basis for instruction in so- 
cial etiquette. 


CITIZENSHIP AND CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Citizenship development is tied in 
with every course taught, with every 
job in camp and on work projects, and 
with the leisure-time activities of en- 
rollees. The camp situation presents an 
ideal opportunity to teach youth how 
to live together, how to work and play 
together, how to shoulder responsibili- 
ties and exhibit leadership. 

In addition, there is a course on citi- 
zenship or current events taught in 
practically every company. Discussion 
groups and camp newspapers afford 
outlets for individua] expression con- 
cerning matters of civic and public in- 
terest. Lectures on current topics of 
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importance are given in each camp 
about once a week by business men, 
educators, and civic leaders from 
neighboring communities. 

Accomplishments of Negro leaders 
in state and national life and the his- 
tory of the Negro race in America are 
studied in practically every colored 
company. The Educational Adviser of 
Company 3316, Fort Meade, Mary- 
land, reports: “Through the co- 
operation of the Association for the 
Study of Negro History, material is 
sent here monthly and distributed for 
reading. This has been a great aid in 
acquainting members with previously 
unknown facts about their race. In- 
formal discussion groups are held on 
this subject.” 

Not only citizenship qualities but 
also character traits of enrollees are 
strengthened through organized camp 
efforts. Each company has access to 
religious services at least once a week 
conducted by a CCC Army Chaplain, 
and periodically ministers from neigh- 
boring communities address the camp 
members. In describing the efforts of 
the CCC to inculcate character, D. E. 
Wiedman, Ninth Corps Area Educa- 
tional Adviser at San Francisco, points 
out that an attempt has been made 
“to develop rational thinking and 
sound attitudes that will lead to the 
acceptance of the proper philosophy 
of life,” 


LocaTING EMPLOYMENT 


Every CCC company is confronted 
with the task of helping enrollees lo- 
cate satisfactory employment. Mind- 
ful of this responsibility, CCC officials 
offer enrollees special training and 
guidance in methods to use in locating 
and applying for work. Materials on 


occupational requirements and job 
trends are put at the enrollees’ service, 
and each enrollee is urged to register 
at the employment office nearest his 
home. Camp officials also contact em- 
ployers, civic organizations, and per- 
sonnel departments to secure informa- 
tion on possible job openings for their 
men. 


MEETING SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


In general, the problems of Negro 
camp education are the same as those 
in the camps for white enrollees. How- 
ever, there are certain problems pecu- 
liar to the Negro enrollees which are 
recognized. These have to do with their 
high rate of illiteracy, their extensive 
common school deficiencies, and their 
need for vocational training in occupa- 
tions which hold some prospect of em- 
ployment for Negroes. W. Homer Hill, 
Seventh Corps Area Educational Ad- 
viser at Omaha, points out: “It is often 
difficult to direct the Negro enrollees 
into jobs for which they are fitted 
and where they might have a chance 
at employment—janitors, chauffeurs, 
table waiters and helpers. They want 
‘white collar’ jobs and there are few 
such jobs for them.” 

“One of the most difficult problems,” 
contends a New York camp adviser, 
“is to get the colored enrollees to think 
concerning their own problems and 
general welfare. There is not a devel- 
oped defeatist attitude but an unde- 
veloped focus of thought. This is due 
mostly to environmental conditions.” 

Interest in improving their home 
surroundings and community life, de- 
veloping resources for supplementing 
meager incomes, following good habits 
of health and social relations, and 
making constructive use of leisure time 
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are other points of concern in the edu- 
cation of Negro enrollees. 


EquaL OpporTUNITIES FOR ALL 


With five years of experience behind 
it, the Civilian Conservation Corps is 
in a position to render invaluable 
service to thousands of youth, Negro 
and white, in the years to come. It is 
our policy in CCC education to seek 


to motivate and develop every en- 
rollee, regardless of race or creed, to 
his fullest capacity. 

“Best of all,” maintains the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Press in a recent edi- 
torial, “the CCC has been devoted to 
youth. It has kept thousands of boys 
off the streets and at useful occupa- 
tion. It has combined constructive en- 
terprise and educational opportunity.” 
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CuHapter XIV 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM OF THE TENNESSEE VALLEY 
AUTHORITY FOR NEGROES 


J. Max Bono 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, a 
government-owned corporation, was 
created by act of Congress in May 
1933. To carry on its program, the 
Authority has employed thousands of 
workers at its construction or operat- 
ing projects, through its Training Di- 
vision it has provided a program 
of education and training for these 
workers. For the Negro workers and 
their families programs of training 
have been conducted in five different 
areas; namely, Wheeler Dam and the 
Wheeler Dam Reservoir Clearance 
area, Pickwick Dam and the Pickwick 
Dam Reservoir Clearance area, Gun- 
tersville Dam and in the regions ad- 
jacent to it, in the Chattanooga area, 
and at Wilson Dam. The manner in 
which these programs were organized, 
the activities that have been provided 
for the workers, and the extent of 
participation in these activities as indi- 
cated by statistical data will give a 
partial picture of the aim and scope 
of these programs. 

The first program to be inaugurated 
by the Training Division for Negro 
workers was at Wheeler Dam. On this 
project, between a period extending 
from March 15, 1934, to December 
1934 an average of 642 Negroes was 
employed. From January 15, 1935, to 
November 15, 1935, the average in- 
creased to 1,551. Approximately 67 
per cent of these workers participated 
in the activities provided for them. 


Tue ProcraM AT WHEELER Dam 


Training activities at Wheeler Dam 
may be divided into three units; first, 
the program that was offered to the 
group who lived in the dormitory and 
the village on the government prop- 
erty; second, the program that was 
conducted for Negroes who were em- 
ployed at the dam but who commuted 
to their work from the towns and 
hamlets adjacent to the dam, namely, 
Courtland, Leighton, Town Creek, 
Tuscumbia, Sheffield, Florence, and 
Killen, Alabama; and, third, the train- 
ing activities that were promoted in 
the towns of Hartselle, Belle Mina, 
Athens, Beulah Land, and Oakland, 
Alabama, for the workers and their 
families who were employed in the 
Wheeler Dam Reservoir Clearance 
area. Discussion of the programs that 
were conducted at Wheeler Dam and 
the area adjacent to it is omitted here 
because of their similarity to other 
organizational schemes that will ap- 
pear below. 

The workers in the Wheeler Dam 
Reservoir Clearance area, prior to their 
employment with the Authority, were 
for the most part engaged in agricul- 
ture either as share croppers, tenant 
farmers, or small farm owners. Because 
of the distance between the towns in 
which training centers were estab- 
lished, and the distance of the staff 
employed by TVA? from these towns, 





2 At each of the branches of the Training Divi- 
sion the Negro members of the staff work directly 
with Negro employees in the promotion of 
Training Program for Negroes, 
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it was necessary, if the needs of these 
workers were to be met, to enlist the 
help of the largest possible number of 
well-trained people available. Thir- 
teen teachers from the Works Progress 
Administration were secured to con- 
duct classes in the three R’s and in 
general adult education; three agricul- 
tural agents from the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service assisted in the promo- 
tion of a live-at-home program; and 
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miles from Shiloh National Park. Pick- 
wick is the third in a series of dams 
which will be operated by the Author- 
ity for purposes of navigation, flood 
control, national defense, and the de- 
velopment of electric energy. During 
the period from January 1935 to March 
1937 a monthly average of 1488 white 
workers and 293 Negro workers was 
employed on the dam. 

The Negro workers who lived on the 


TABLE I 


Tue PARTICIPATION OF Necro EMPLOYEES IN Four ACTIVITIES OF THE Pickwick Dam 
BRANCH OF THE TRAINING DIVISION FROM NOVEMBER 1937 To Marcu 1938* 














No. of 
: teh No. of Total Total Actual 
Service ——. Meetings Attendance Enrollment 
Ww N Ww N Ww N W N 
Recreational Service 56 9 488 13 | 31,315 | 1,014 
Job Training 125 15 | 1,069 | 123 7,837 649 | 2,024 | 105 
Adult General Education 5 12 81 88 545 181 237 | 42 





























* This study was made when Negro employment was at its lowest level. 


the Negro physicians in the area whose 
practice was among the rural people 
co-operated in the activities pertain- 
ing to health and sanitation. 

The Training Division developed a 
functional and a co-operative rela- 
tionship with the Negro farm demon- 
stration agents and with the WPA 
teachers in providing a program of 
health education, farm and home 
mechanics, poultry raising, gardening, 
citizenship training, home handicraft, 
visual education, and library service. 


Tue ProcraM At Pickwick Dam 


Pickwick Dam was the second large 
construction project to be launched by 
the Authority. The site upon which the 
dam was erected is located ap- 
proximately twenty-four miles from 
Corinth, Mississippi, and about twelve 


government property were housed in 
twenty-five modern cottages and in a 
dormitory for single men. A modern 
one-room school building and a recre- 
ation center housed the program that 
was conducted for these workers and 
their families. The Training Division 
maintained a close-working relation- 
ship with the educational committees 
appointed by the Hod Carriers Union 
and other organized groups. Though 
advisory to the members of the Train- 
ing Division staff, these committees 
made significant contributions to the 
program sharing both the planning 
and the promotion of the activities. 
The extent of participation of the 
Negro workers at Pickwick Dam in the 
training activities is indicated in Table 
I which covers the participation of the 
Negro and white workers in four 
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selected activities for a period of six 
months. In view of the fact that the 
chief participants among Negro work- 
ers were those living in the village, 
the extent of participation is en- 
couraging. Noticeable, however, is the 
fact that they did not participate in the 
visual education program. This is due 
largely to the fact that the Negro com- 
munity had developed educational ac- 
tivities in which they themselves were 
the participants. In addition, they 
visited the theater in the Pickwick vil- 
lage where commercial films were 
shown. These pictures seemed to be 
preferred to the educational films for 
the appreciation of which they, in 
many instances, were not prepared. 
Behind these figures the rédle of the 
Negro labor union looms as a potent 
factor. Nor do the figures indicate the 
educational values that accrued to 
the workers through participation in 
the programs of workers education 
and of group discussion and through 
the use of such facilities as the 
machine-equipped community work 
shop and the TVA library. 


THE ProGRAM AT GUNTERSVILLE DAM 


The third area in which TVA offers 
a program of training for its Negro 
employees radiates from Guntersville 
Dam. The dam is located approxi- 
mately 24 miles from the City of 
Huntsville, Alabama. Since it is possi- 
ble for the worker to maintain his 
residence in Huntsville and commute 
daily to his work on the dam, many 
of the Negro employees do not live in 
the dormitory in the construction vil- 
lage at the dam. Other workers em- 
ployed in road building live in the 
towns of Scottsboro, Fackler, and 
Stevens, Alabama. 


Between the periods of December 
1935 and January 1937, approximately 
1,152 white workers and 209 Negroes 
were employed monthly in this area. 
To provide adequate programs of 
training for these workers, it became 
necessary to establish educational cen- 
ters in several different communities. 

The Training Division through a 
contractual and co-operative arrange- 
ment with Madison County Board of 
Education and the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College provides a pro- 
gram of training for Negro workers in 
the City of Huntsville and the area at 
large. The Division maintains a func- 
tional relationship to the Madison 
County Board of Education and to the 
A. & M. College. As the program at the 
dam is carried on by the administrative 
staff of the Division, the Branch main- 
tains an administrative relationship to 
the staff members who have been desig- 
nated to carry on this work. Both the 
Training Division and the A. & M. Col- 
lege combine their efforts in formulat- 
ing a suitable program of training. 
Under this arrangement workers are 
given the opportunity of attending the 
A. & M. College. Teachers from the 
college, in turn, conduct in the City of 
Huntsville classes in sewing and in 
citizenship training and offer oppor- 
tunities for recreational activities. Stu- 
dents of the A. & M. College serve as 
practice teachers in the classes that are 
being conducted. Through participa- 
tion in the program, the college has en- 
larged the scope of its function and 
curricula and has undoubtedly gained 
a deeper insight into the work-a-day 
problems of the Negro. 

A statistical summary of the four 
major activities in which the white and 
Negro trainees in the Guntersville Dam 
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area have engaged for a period of six 
months appears in Table II, along with 
the report of participation in unor- 
ganized activities. Statistical data on 
participation in library service have 
been omitted because a breakdown of 
the figures by race was not available. 
The library program, however, is in- 
deed significant, in that TVA offers li- 
brary facilities not only to TVA em- 


makes it possible for the existing 
agencies in the Chattanooga com- 
munity to co-operate in a program of 
training for Chattanooga’s newly- 
acquired citizens. This procedure is in 
line with the policy of the Division, in 
that it is believed that through this 
type of co-operation permanent pro- 
grams of training can be set in motion. 
The Training Division, working in 


TABLE II 


PARTICIPATION OF NeEGRo EMPLOYEES IN Four ACTIVITIES OF THE GUNTERSVILLE 
BRANCH OF THE TRAINING Division NovEMBER 1937 To Marcu 1938 














No. of Total 
; eee No. of Total 
Service Distinct e Actual 

Activities Meetings Attendance Enrollment 
Ww N Ww N Ww N WwW N 
Recreational Service 16 4 220 7 7,355 274 491 72 
Job Training 54 4 375 26 1,469 112 434 45 
General Adult Education 5 7 6 57 119 382 20} 610 
Visual Education — — 172% 2 | 17,997 120 a _ 
Total 75 15 283 92 | 25,941 888 | 945} 727 





























* Exhibits. 


ployees and their families but has es- 
‘ablished in some localities reading 
centers in elementary and high schools. 


TRAINING PrRoGRAM AT CHICKAMAUGA 
Dam AREA 


Chickamauga Dam is located nine 
miles from the City of Chattanooga. 
During the period that it has been 
under construction, the average num- 
ber of workers who have been em- 
ployed on the dam is 1213 white work- 
ers and 308 Negro workers. Because 
of its proximity to the city, no provi- 
sions were made at the dam site for the 
housing of workers. All of them must 
commute. Many of the workers have 
moved their families to the City of 
Chattanooga, and, in view of this fact, 
the Training Division has developed 
as a background to its general pro- 
gram of training an organization that 


conjunction with Negro leaders in the 
City of Chattanooga has assisted in 
the organization of the Chattanooga 
Adult Education Council. 

The Council has enlisted the active 
co-operation of state, county, and 
municipal agencies, all of which work 
together to provide an integrated pro- 
gram of adult education. Many of the 
co-operating agencies have incorpo- 
rated into their programs new and 
definite activities intended to meet 
the educational needs of the Negro. 
Table III indicates the extent to which 
TVA workers living in Chattanooga 
have participated in four of the major 
activities of the program. 


TRAINING ProGRAM AT WILSON DAM 


The Negro workers in the Wilson 
Dam area are employed in the Ferti- 
lizer Plant. Some of these workers are 
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TABLE III 
PARTICIPATION OF NEGRO EMPLOYEES IN Four SELECTED ACTIVITIES OF THE 


CHATTANOOGA BRANCH OF THE TRAINING Division NovEMBER 1937 
to Marca 1938 














No. of Total 
‘ ie) No. of Total 
Service Distinct : Actual 
Activities Meetings Attendance Enrollment 
W N WwW N Ww N Ww N 
Recreational Service 30 4 86 52 1,905 | 2,355 491 72 
Job Training 102 21 | 482 | 154 6,376 | 1,014 | 2,163 | 316 


General Adult Education 42 26 
Visual Education 


93 | 258*) 1,375 | 3,054 | 1,284 | 312 
12; 38] 5,825 | 3,195 





Totals 174 51 











673 | 502 | 15,483 | 9,614 | 3,942 | 700 




















* Exhibits. 


members of the Hod Carriers Union, 
an affiliate of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor; others belong to the 
Mine and Smelter Workers Union, an 
affiliate of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. Some are unorgan- 
ized. These groups maintain a func- 
tional relationship to the Division, in 
that many of the activities of the 
Division are conducted in cooperation 
with them. 

At the present time training activi- 
ties are conducted: first, among the 
workers on the premises of the Ferti- 
lizer Plant; second, among workers 
who live in the Muscle Shoals area 
adjacent to Wilson Dam, primarily in 
the towns of Florence, Sheffield, and 
Tuscumbia, Alabama; and, third, 


among the workers and their families 
who live in the village for Negroes on 
the Government reservation. Table IV 
shows participation of these groups in 
four of the educational services pro- 
vided by the Division. Again library 
service has been omitted because there 
was no breakdown of the figures by 
race. Here, too, it is a vital part of the 
program offered to Negro employees 
and to the Negro community. 


ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The statistical materials appearing 
in the tables reveal the extent to which 
TVA workers have participated in the 
four activities that have been listed. 
They do not account, however, for the 
large number of lay groups who are 


TABLE IV 


THE ParticipATION OF NeGro EMPLOYEES IN Four SELECTED ACTIVITIES OF THE WILSON 
Dam BRANCH OF THE TRAINING Division From NoveMBER 1937 To Marcu 1938 


























No. of Total 
; ae No. of Total 
Service Distinct , Actual 
Activities Meetings Attendance Enrollment 
Ww N Ww N Ww N Ww N 
Recreational Service 44 39 456 | 120 | 23,225 | 5,330 
Job Training 137 20 905 27 7,040 | 1,000 | 1,626 | 296 
General Adult Education 5 12 81 88* 545 181 237 42 
Visual Education 174 23 | 20,058 | 1,473 
Totals 186 71 | 1,616 | 258 | 50,868 | 7,984 | 1,863 | 338 














* Exhibits. 
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members of agencies sharing in the 
promotion of the TVA program and 
who may be considered as actual par- 
ticipants in its activities. For instance, 
in the City of Chattanooga the adult 
educational council through its con- 
tacts with the Chattanooga Trade 
School and the Board of Education 
was instrumental in securing the ap- 
pointment of a Negro supervisor of 
vocational and trade education for the 
City of Chattanooga. Since this ap- 
pointment many new opportunities in 
job training have been provided for 
Negroes of all age levels, the classes 
in Janitors Training, in Automotive 
Oiling, and in home making—pre- 
viously operated by the Training Di- 
vision of TVA solely for its work- 
ers—have been extended to meet the 
educational needs of Negro janitors 
and automotive workers employed by 
other enterprises in the city. The same 
may be said for the recent develop- 
ments in recreation and in citizenship 
training. At another center the rural 
teachers of several Alabama counties 
have attended a health and recrea- 
tional institute conducted under the 
auspices of the staff of the Training 
Division. These teachers, in almost 
every instance, have used their newly- 
acquired knowledge in improving the 
health conditions among the TVA 
workers who live in their communities 
and among the children who attend 
their schools. Patterns of recreation 
and play have also been improved. 
Many of the agencies and institutions 
participating in the training program 
have reorganized their activities as the 
result of the insight that they have 
gained into the educational needs of 
the members of their race. These and 
similar developments could not, of 


course, be shown in the foregoing 
tables. 

Some of the major developments 
that have taken place within the struc- 
tural organization may be viewed as 
extra activities of TVA’s training pro- 
gram for Negroes. Outstanding among 
these is the “Peoples College,” a move- 
ment first inaugurated in Knoxville 
as an experiment, and later included 
in the training program for Negroes at 
Chattanooga. It is a plan in which the 
workers and members of the com- 
munity have combined to conduct a 
series of seminars on problems that 
are pertinent to the life and progress 
of Negroes. Equally significant is the 
“Intern Plan,” in which 14 college 
students were given an opportunity 
to gain first-hand experience as mem- 
bers of the training staff working 
in the Negro community. In several 
instances the institutions cooperating 
in this venture, namely the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College at 
Huntsville, Alabama, and Atlanta 
and Fisk Universities, have not only 
provided partial supervision for these 
students but have given credit awards 
for the field work that they have 
done. Another interesting develop- 
ment has centered around labor 
unions. Many of the Negro employees 
of the Authority have become members 
of labor unions and to this group the 
Negro members of the staff of the 
Training Division have rendered an 
effective educational service. Further 
the training program has placed con- 
siderable emphasis on home improve- 
ment. Though not directly under the 
control of the Training Division, the 
villages provided for Negro workers 
have been used for purposes of ex- 
perimentation and demonstration for 
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activities of this nature. The effective- 
ness of this program is reflected in the 
homes now being erected in the rural 
areas by some of the workers, many 
of whom formerly lived in the TVA 
villages and dormitories. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


This program has not been without 
its share of problems, and as the 
result of the problems, some sig- 
nificant conclusions have been reached. 
First, educational institutions and 
their leaders must extend the scope 
of educational activities to include 
a realistic approach to the basic prob- 
lems that confront Negroes. Sec- 
ond, there must be an awareness of 
the fact that the present attitude of 
labor unions and industrial groups 
greatly influence the extent to which 
adequate programs of industrial, voca- 
tional, and apprentice training can be 
provided for Negroes. Third, in addi- 


tion to reading and writing Negro 
workers must be given a type of train- 
ing that will broaden their outlook 
and thereby provide them with in- 
terests whose satisfaction will require 
the use of the fundamental tools of 
learning. Fourth, teacher training must 
be so integrated that it will produce 
trained workers who, because of their 
training, are able to apply their knowl- 
edge to meet the varied and practical 
problems that confront the Negro in 
American life. Fifth, the curricula of 
the schools and the colleges that pro- 
vide education for Negro youth must 
be so enriched that they will prepare 
the Negro to meet successfully the 
additional problems that confront the 
Negro minority. Sixth, many of the in- 
equalities that now exist in regard to 
the provision of suitable educational 
opportunities for Negroes might be 
removed through the sponsorship by 
Governmental agencies of educational 
programs for the Negro. 








CuHapTrer XV 


THE SUPPORT AND CONTROL OF PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Howarp H. Lona 


The purpose of this chapter is to give 
a brief exposition of the relation of the 
colored schools of Washington to the 
Federal Government and the partici- 
pation of Negroes in the management 
of their schools. To do this it is neces- 
sary to indicate the Federal control of 
the District as a whole. The present 
practice and organization are the end- 
products of years of experience and we 
may improve our understanding by 
studying trends as revealed in educa- 
tional movements which pre-date the 
public free schools, and as revealed in 
subsequent school legislation. These 
together make a whole out of which 
the present pattern emerges quite 
naturally. Moreover, this approach ob- 
viates the necessity of arbitrarily de- 
fining the period which shall be 
regarded as the present. 

The history of the colored public 
schools of Washington may be divided 
into two parts: the period of pre-free 
public schools, hereinafter referred to 
as pre-public school period, 1807-1864; 
and the period of free public schools, 
1864 to the present. 


Pre-Pusiic ScHooL Periop 


In 1807 George Bell, Nicholas 
Franklin, and Moses Liverpool, three 
Negroes, erected the first school house 
for Negro children in the District of 
Columbia. At that time Washington 
and Georgetown were separate cities. 
The first Negro school in Georgetown 
was opened in 1810 by a Mrs. Mary 
Billings, an English woman. The 
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white population of Washington in 
1807 was 4,148 and the free Negro 
population was 494, It was a crime to 
teach slaves. In general the early 
schools were taught by English teach- 
ers.? 

During the following decade a 
colored woman, Mrs. Anna M. Hall, 
of Prince Georges County, Maryland, 
became the first colored teacher in the 
District. She served for about twenty- 
five years. About 1821 John Adams 
became the first colored male teacher 
in the District. In 1807 there were only 
two schools for white persons. Cook 
writes in 1875 that in point of physical 
accommodations colored persons were 
quite as well provided proportionately 
with schools as were white persons. In 
fact, the proportional provision for 
colored children in 1807 compared very 
favorably with that in 1875. We must 
bear in mind, however, that these com- 
parisons are based on physical accom- 
modations only. 

In the period 1831-1836 education 
for Negroes in the District came upon 
evil days. It was during this period 
that the Nat Turner Insurrection took 
place in Virginia. As a result there was 
an outburst of anti-Negro passion 
wherever the influence of the South was 
felt. The “Snow Riots” occurred in 
September 1835. Nearly all of the 
colored schools were partially or com- 
pletely “ruined.” John F. Cook, an out- 

1 George F. T. Cook, ‘Historical Sketch of the 
Colored Schools, Past and Present.” First Report 


of Board of Trustees of Public Schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1874-75, pp. 89-94. 
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standing Negro educator of the time, 
was sought by the rioters and had to 
flee the city. He returned in 1836 and 
reopened his school. “Not even the 
church could rise above the bitter feel- 
ings of the day,” for religious instruc- 
tion theretofore open to colored chil- 
dren was now denied.” 

From the period 1831-1836 to the 
abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, 1862, there seems to have 
been little of dramatic importance 
pertinent to our discourse. By 1864 
there were 11 schools, 21 teachers, and 
1,000 pupils in Negro schools. The 
growth in the Negro population was 
phenomenal between 1860 and 1870 
because of the influx of freedmen. In 
1860 the census gives the Negro popu- 
lation as 14,316; and in 1870, 43,404. 
In 1865 there were 24 Negro schools, 
61 teachers, and 3,588 pupils. In 1866 
(the first year that schools for colored 
children were provided from the gen- 
eral public treasury) there were 40 
schools, 72 teachers, and 3,930 pupils. 
In 1867 there were 55 schools, 75 
teachers, and 3,427 pupils. In 1868 
there were 21 schools, 21 teachers, and 
1,200 pupils. The growth indicated be- 
tween 1864-1867 was due to the philan- 
thropic societies, such as the American 
Tract Society, the Baptist Home Mis- 
sionary, the New England Friends’ 
Mission, the National Freedmen’s Re- 
lief Association, etc. By 1868 it ap- 
pears that the public schools were re- 
placing the privately operated schools, 
for we find a drop in number of schools, 
teachers, and students in this type of 
school. In fact, ail of the societies had 
withdrawn their support by 1869 ex- 
cept the New England Friends’ Mis- 
sion, which continued until 1872. 

2 Ibid. 


Pusiic ScHoot PrEriop 


On May 21, 1862, Congress passed 
an act which required that 10 per cent 
of taxes collected from colored per- 
sons in Washington and Georgetown 
should be set apart for the starting of 
primary schools for colored children 
and 


That the boards of trustees of public schools 
in said cities shall have sole control of the 
fund arising from the tax aforesaid, as well 
as from contributions by persons disposed 
to aid in the education of the colored race, 
or from any other source... * 


The act provided that the funds for 
Negro education should be kept 
separate from other school funds. In 
every way, apparently, the control 
over the colored schools was of the 
same kind that the trustees exercised 
over the white schools, as indicated 
by the following section of the act: 


That all persons of color in the District of 
Columbia, or in the corporate limits of the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, shall 
be subject and amenable to the same laws 
and ordinances to which free white persons 
are or may be subject or amenable; that 
they shall be tried for any offenses against 
the law in the same manner as free white 
persons are or may be tried for the same 
offenses; and that upon being legally con- 
victed of any crime or offense against any 
law or ordinance such persons of color shall 
be liable to the same penalty or punishment, 
and no other, as would be imposed or in- 
flicted upon free white persons for the same 
crime or offense... . 


The Board of Trustees declined the 
trust of controlling the Negro schools. 
Accordingly, in July of the same year 
congress created “a board of trustees 
of the schools for colored children in 

3The laws cited in this paper may be found 
in Compilation of Laws Affecting Publie Schools 


of the District of Columbia, 1804 to 1929. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1929. 
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the cities aforesaid. . . .”* It gave to 
this special board of trustees for Negro 
children all the powers theretofore ex- 
ercised by the trustees of the public 
schools over the colored schools. There 
was one difference, however. The board 
of trustees for schools for white persons 
was appointed by the city officials but 
the board of trustees for Negro schools 
was appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Although the authorization of Con- 
gress for setting aside of funds for the 
education of colored children was made 
in 1862, the first school was not es- 
tablished until 1864 because of the in- 
adequacy of funds. The accumulated 
funds over the two-year period was less 
than $800. In June 1864, Congress 
passed an act which repealed the act 
of May 21, 1862, and provided that 
funds for educational purposes “shall 
be applied to the education of both 
white and colored children.” It further 
provided that the portion for the 
colored children should be paid to the 
board of trustees for colored schools, 
the funds to be distributed in propor- 
tion 
as the number of colored children between 
the ages of six and seventeen years, in the 
respective cities, bears to the whole number 
of children thereof. . . ; that the said pro- 
portion shall be ascertained by the last re- 
ported census of the population of said cities 
made prior to said apportionment... . 


This act also provided that funds from 
fines, penalties and forfeitures in the 
hands of the marshal of the District of 
Columbia should be apportioned (as 
indicated above) among the white and 
colored children and that the portion 

*Annual Report of the Board of Trustees for 
the Public Schools of the District of Colwmbia, 


1878-74. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1874, p. 29. 


for colored children should be paid to 
the Board of Trustees for the colored 
schools. 

The municipal authorities did not in- 
terpret this law in the spirit of the act, 
“owing to municipal opposition.” Ac- 
cordingly, on July 23, 1866, Congress 
passed an act which provided an in- 
dubitable construction of the act of 
1862 and a penalty for non-compliance. 
The city council on January 31, 1867, 
empowered and directed the mayor to 
turn over the funds provided by the 
several acts of Congress to the trus- 
tees of the colored schools. 

The city council voted on May 2, 
1870, for the eradication of the word 
“white” from all laws and ordinances 
as 


... the only sure way of breaking down the 
barrier of unjust prejudices against men on 
account of the color of their skin; and in 
order to have the higher and more profound 
principles implanted in the hearts of the 
young and rising generation, who are to 
govern and control the affairs of this great 
Nation in years to come, and at the same 
time know that no citizen is to be pro- 
scribed on account of his color nationality: 
Therefore 

Be it resolved, etc., That the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District be respectfully and 
earnestly requested to report and secure, 
if possible, the passage of a bill for the re- 
organization of the public schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and give us one common 
school system by which all children can be 
educated, regardless of their color, to be 
governed by one board of trustees. 


An act of Congress passed February 
21, 1871, repealed the original charters 
of Washington and Georgetown and 
created a government in the name of 
the District of Columbia and provided 
that 


. all moneys raised by general taxation, 
or arising from donations by Congress, or 
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from other sources except by bequest or 
devise, for school purposes, shall be appro- 
priated for the equal benefit of all the 
youths of said district, between certain ages 
to be defined by law. 


In 1873 Congress provided for a 
superintendent of schools for colored 
children, appointed by the governor, 
to hold office during the governor’s 
pleasure. This office was held by Ne- 
groes down to 1900 and constitutes a 
unique page in the history of this 
period. The act of 1873 also reiterates 
the apportionment of funds between 
Negro and white schools as previously 
provided by law, and that the funds 
for Negroes shall be kept distinct from 
the general school funds and placed at 
the disposal of the trustees of the 
colored schools. 

The act of Congress, June 20, 1874, 
provided that 


. .. Said commissioners are hereby author- 
ized to abolish any office, to consolidate two 
or more offices, reduce the number of em- 
ployees, remove from office, and make ap- 
pointments to any office authorized by law; 
and the compensation of all officers and 
employees, except teachers in the public 
schools and officers and employees in the 
fire department, shall be reduced twenty 
per-centum per annum... . 


In accordance with this act, on July 11, 
1874, the commissioners signed an 
order abolishing certain offices, among 
them the office of secretary and treas- 
urer of the colored schools, and order- 
ing that the books and records and ac- 
counts of the treasurer be transferred 
to the comptroller. On August 8, 1874, 
the commissioners ordered 


That the three boards of trustees of public 
schools and the board of trustees of schools 
for colored children in the District of Co- 
lumbia be, and they are hereby, consolidated 
into one board of trustees of public schools, 


consisting of nine residents of Washington, 
three residents of Georgetown, and three 
residents of the county of Washington; and 
the several appointments heretofore made to 
the respective boards thus consolidated shall 
be, and hereby are, vacated. 


Previously, on June 20, 1874, Congress 
had authorized the commission form of 
government for the District of Colum- 
bia, presided over by a board of three 
commissioners. 

The District appropriations act of 
July 1, 1882, provided that 
... the board of school trustees of the Dis- 


trict of Columbia shall consist of nine mem- 
bers only (three colored). 


On March 1, 1895, Congress authorized 
the appointment of women as mem- 
bers of the Board of Trustees of the 
public schools of the District of 
Columbia. The appropriations act of 
June 6, 1900, authorized the commis- 
sioners to appoint a board of trustees 
consisting of seven persons and pro- 


vided that 


The board shall have power to appoint one 
superintendent for all the public schools of 
the District of Columbia, two assistant 
superintendents, one of whom, under the 
direction of the superintendent, shall have 
charge of schools for colored children. 


The schools operated under this board 
until June 30, 1906. 

The organic law of 1906, approved 
June 20, 1906, provided 
That the control of the public schools of the 
District of Columbia is hereby vested in a 
board of education to consist of nine mem- 
bers, all of whom shall have been for five 
years, immediately preceding their appoint- 
ment bona fide residents of the District of 
Columbia, and three of whom shall be 
women.... 


This type of school board, appointed 


by the District Supreme Court jus- 
tices, has operated down to the present. 
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Two important purposes are re- 
vealed in the legislation dealing with 
fiscal relations and control of educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. In the 
first place, it has been the continuing 
purpose of the Federal Government to 
operate a dual educational system for 
white and colored persons respectively. 
This grew naturally out of the pre- 
public school period. Washington in 
tone and temperament was essentially 
Southern, as indicated by slavery in 
the capital and by the “Snow Riots.” 
The unfavorable construction of the 
act of June 1864, providing funds for 
colored schools by the muncipal au- 
thorities was indicative of the influence 
of the slave-holding ideology. In refer- 
ence to this matter Cook records, 


The construction placed upon this act by 
the municipal authorities was, however, ad- 
verse to the immediate availment of funds 
by the board, and required the interposition 
of Congress in further legislature. 


Montgomery says: 


To get a “square deal,” however, it was nec- 
essary for Congress to enact the law of July 
23, 1866, whose language was clear and ex- 
plicit as to schools for the colored. This 
immediately placed at the disposal of the 
trustees funds adequate to the inauguration 
of a system of public schools for the two 
cities’ 
We may suppose that there is a good 
deal behind the scenes here, and that it 
has been referred to rather conserva- 
tively by these men who were school 
officials and writing in public docu- 
ments. 

In the second place, it was the pur- 
pose of the Federal Government that 

5 Cook, op. cit., p. 94. 

®W. S. Montgomery, ‘Historical Sketch of 
Education for the Colored Race in the District of 
Columbia, 1807-1905.’ Report of the Board of 
Education of the District of Columbia, 1904-1905, 


p. 117, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1906. 


Negroes should participate largely in 
the running of their schools. Montgom- 
ery observes in reference to the board 
of trustees for colored schools: 

Thus it is seen that in the very beginning 
the management and initiatory work of pub- 
lic education was placed under the care of 
the colored race, and to the men who admin- 
istered so efficiently the trust we are indebted 
for the impulse given to the cause of in- 
struction in the cities.’ 


By 1874 the board of trustees was 
made up entirely of colored men.*® 

As already indicated, the act of July 
1, 1882, provided for a board of school 
trustees of nine members, three of 
whom were to be colored. The act of 
1906 provides for a board of education, 
“three of whom shall be women.” The 
latter act is silent on the question of 
Negro appointments to the board, but 
by a “gentlemen’s agreement” three 
members of the board have been 
colored, one of whom has been a wom- 
an, down to the present. 

A third fact stands out in the history 
of the colored schools of Washington; 
namely, that Negroes initiated and 
fostered education among themselves 
during all of the pre-public school 
period. Undoubtedly their influence 
was felt in Congress in the early public 
school period as is indicated in a series 
of acts providing for proportional dis- 
tribution of funds and for Negro par- 
ticipation in the teaching and ad- 
ministering of their schools. The in- 
fluence seemed especially to the front 
in the act of the city council of May 
2, 1870, which attempted to eradicate 
the term “white” from the laws and 
ordinances of the District and sought 


™ Montgomery, op. cit., p. 117. : 

8 Annual Report of the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia, 1873-1874, p. 30. (Board 
for Colored Schools.) 
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to have the “higher and more profound 
principles implanted in the hearts of 
the young and rising generation. . . .” 
For a ringing tribute to the part the 
Washington Negro has played in his 
education, the reader is referred to a 
report by Montgomery.® 


PRESENT ORGANIZATION 


The framework of the present gov- 
ernment has obtained since 1878.?° 
The act of 1878 provides for the ap- 
pointment of three commissioners, two 
of them selected by the President from 
citizens residing in the District of 
Columbia for a period of at least three 
years. The third member is detailed by 
the President from the Engineer Corps 
of the United States Army. The civil- 
ians are appointed for a period of three 
years, or until their successors are con- 
firmed by the Senate. The detail of the 
engineer commissioner is at the pleas- 
ure of the President and is usually for 
a period of four years. Although the 
District has a municipal form of gov- 
ernment, because of various statutory 
enactments it is treated as a depart- 
ment of the Federal Government. The 
act of 1878 provided that the expenses 
of the District Government should be 
borne on a 50-50 basis by the citizens 
of the District and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In 1920 the ratio was changed 
to a 60-40 ratio, 40 per cent represent- 
ing the “contribution” of the Federal 
Government. In 1925 Congress deter- 
mined a lump-sum “contribution” by 
the Federal Government which was set 





® Montgomery, op. cit., p. 135. 
. “Board of Education of the District of Colum- 
bia, School Document No. 7, 1933. Brief History 
and Government of the District of Columbia, U.S. 
Government Printing Office: 1933. 

Note: The commission form of government 
Seems to have been established in 1874 as a sort 
of interim government, and made permanent in 


at nine million dollars, toward a total 
appropriation of $30,789,284. The pro- 
vision extended only for a period of 
one year. As a consequence, the so- 
called contribution of the Federal 
Government is an item of controversy 
almost every time the annual District 
appropriation bill is before Congress. 
Since 1925 the “contribution” of the 
Federal Government has dropped to 
$5,000,000, although the cost of gov- 
ernment is now nearly $50,000,000. 
The departments of the District gov- 
ernment are grouped and placed under 
the supervision of the several com- 
missioners respectively. The heads of 
the various departments make recom- 
mendations to the commissioner in 
charge of their respective departments 
and the commissioner concerned brings 
the recommendations before the board 
of commissioners. Not all muncipal 
duties, however, are vested in the board 
of commissioners. For instance, the 
management of the public schools is 
vested in a school board of nine mem- 
bers appointed by the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia. Similarly, the public li- 
brary, the penal, charitable, and cor- 
rectional institutions, and the public 
utilities are under boards or commis- 
sions. All expenditures for the District 
Government, including those for the 
schools, are appropriated by Congress 
annually, with detailed ear-marking." 
The estimates by the heads of the de- 
partments are submitted by the com- 
missioners to the director of the budg- 
et, who is a Federal officer. When 
revised and/or approved, they are 
submitted by the President to the 


The Advisory Committee on Education, Re- 
port of the Committee, February, 1938, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, pp. 162-167. 
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Congress of the United States. The 
commissioners fix a tax rate which they 
believe should not be exceeded. Legis- 
lation affecting the District must be 
passed by Congress under the pro- 
vision of the Constitution, but usually 
the advice of the commissioners is 
sought. The heads of the various de- 
partments are required to defend their 
estimates for expenditures before the 
sub-committees on appropriation in 
the House and Senate respectively. 
Since Congress often provides for ex- 
penditures in searching details, the 
initial estimates run a considerable 
gamut of possible reduction and al- 
teration in this arrangement. 

Since 1906 the organization of the 
public schools has remained sub- 
stantially the same. There have been a 
Board of Education of nine persons, a 
superintendent and, under his direc- 
tion, a dual system of education, one 
for colored and the other for white 
pupils.’* The law of 1924 provides that 


There shall be two first assistant superin- 
tendents of schools, one white first assistant 
superintendent for the white schools who, 
under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools, shall have general supervision over 
the white schools; and one colored first as- 
sistant superintendent for the colored schools 
who, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent of schools, shall have sole charge 
of all employees, classes, and schools in 
which colored children are taught. 


THE CoLorED ScHoots UNDER THIS 
ORGANIZATION 


How have the colored schools fared 
under this organization in recent 
years? There are three questions which 
ought to be answered. 1. How have the 
PB Mage = gp bmn os ~ ye 


tion by the Bureau of Efficiency. U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1928. 


colored schools fared with reference 
to the pupil load per teacher as com- 
pared with the white schools; 2. how 
have they fared with reference to ap- 
propriations; and 3. what has been the 
general morale of the colored school 
personnel? 

Teacher Load.—Table I gives the 
number of pupils per teacher in the 
elementary, vocational, and Junior and 
senior high schools by race. The com- 
parisons are based on the maximum 
enrollments for the years 1922-29 in- 
clusive. For the years 1930-37 they are 
based on the average number belong- 
ing. In the elementary schools it will 
be noted that the per pupil load has 
been substantially the same through 
1929. After that there is a general 
trend toward a larger number of pupils 
per teacher in the colored schools than 
in the white schools. Although the 
figures fluctuate since 1934 the number 
of pupils per teacher in the colored 
schools has been substantially higher 
than in the white schools. There were 
5.1 more for the year 1934-35; 4.6 
more in 1935-36; and 5.8 more in 1936- 
37. Congress has recognized this trend 
and has sought to minimize the differ- 
ence as indicated in the 1939 appro- 
priations bill which contains additional 
salaries for colored teachers only. 

The divergence in the vocational 
schools is striking. For every year since 
1925-26 the load in the vocational 
schools has been heavier in the colored 
than in the white schools. In 1936-37 
the difference is 9.1 pupils per teacher. 

In the junior high schools no definite 
trend seems to be discoverable. In 
other words, it would seem that the 
teacher loads are on the average the 
same in both white and colored junior 
high schools. 
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TABLE I 


Purits PER TEACHER IN THE SCHOOLS FOR COLORED AND WHITE PERSONS IN 
WasuinerTon, D. C., 1922-1937* 

















Elementary Junior High Senior High Vocational 

Year | white Col- Dif-| White Col- Dif-| White Col- Dif-| White Col- Dif- 

ored ference ored ference ored ference ored ference 
1922-23} 40.2 40.2 0 22.2 22.9 7| 24.8 24.5 —.3 
1923-24] 39.4 39.0 —.4] 20.7 20.5 —.2} 23.5 24.4 9 
1924-25| 38.8 38.4 —.4] 18.7 22.3 3.6) 22.9 24.4 1.5 
1925-26] 39.4 40.7 1.3] 21.4 23.1 1.7) 22.9 24:2 1.3} 12.0 19.8 7.8 
1926-27} 40.2 41.4 1.2] 14.4 18.1 3.7] 22.2 23.9 1.7] OS 19:1. M8 
1927-28} 39.4 39.8 .4/ 23.2 24.5 1.3) 23.7 22.8 —.9) 14.4 19.2 4.8 
1928-29} 39.4 39.7 .o | 2a.5 25:9 2.4) 24.7 2a.7 0} 13:6 17.3 4&7 
1929-30] 31.9 34.4 2.5] 24.9 23.6 —1.3) 24.3 22.1 —2.2) 18.4 15.9 2.5 
1930-31] 32.3 36.8 4.5] 25.7 25.3 — .4| 25.6 24.7 —.9) 138.6 17.4 3.8 
1931-32) 32.6 37.3 4.7 | 26.8 27.5 7 26.8 27.7 8 13.0) IF.2 Se 
1932-33} 32.4 40.1 7.7] 27.3 26.4 — .9| 26.7 28.6 BiG tes 1823 9 
1933-34] 34.1 38.1 4.0] 27.5 28.2 7; 25.56 27.1 1.6) 16.4 21.8 5.4 
1984-35| 35.3 40.4 5.1 | 29.7 28.8 — .9| 26.6 27.2 .6] 17.3 24.6 7.3 
1935-36] 35.2 39.8 4.6] 29.1 28.2 — .9| 26.5 27.7 1.2) 15.9 24.5 8.6 
1936-37} 34.2 40.0 5.8] 28.9 28.9 0 | 26.6 28.1 1.5) 14.9 24.0 9.1 

















* Information furnished by the Statistical Office, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


In the senior high schools we see in 
the later years, say, since 1931-32, a 
trend toward a heavier load for the 
colored than for the white teachers. 

Appropriations—Table II gives a 
comparison by years of the per- 
centages the colored enrollments and 
the appropriations for buildings and 
grounds for colored schools are of the 
total enrollment and of the total ap- 
propriations for buildings and grounds 
in Washington. Although it is recog- 
nized that the comparison here does not 


’ tell the whole story, it does give an 


important cue to the trend with refer- 
ence to capital improvement. The ques- 
tion of salaries of teachers and officers 
does not enter because the salary scale 
is common to the dual systems. There 
is one other possible defect of this 
table, namely, the appropriation fig- 
ures were taken from the regular ap- 
propriation acts. A more complete 
picture would be given by taking ac- 
count of the deficiency acts passed 
from time to time by Congress, though 


we do not believe that results would 
be markedly affected by the addition. 
We see that although at times such as 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGES THAT THE COLORED EN- 

ROLLMENTS AND THE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 

BuILpINGS AND GROUNDS FOR COLORED 

ScHOOLS ARE OF THE TOTAL ENROLLMENT 

AND OF THE TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR 

BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS IN WASHINGTON, 
D.C., 1923-24 ro 1937-38* 




















Per cent | Per cent of . 
Year of En- | Appropri- — 
rollment ation 
1923-24 31.7 38.5 6.8 
1924-25 32.3 29.1 — 3.2 
1925-26 32.9 27.2 — 5.7 
1926-27 33.7 34.6 9 
1927-28 33.9 15.5 —18.4 
1928-29 33.9 32.1 — 1.8 
1929-30 34.1 29.4 — 4.7 
1930-31 34.5 31.2 — 3.3 
1931-32 34.6 38.9 4.3 
1932-33 34.9 37.3 2.4 
1933-34 34.9 26.0 8.9 
1934-35 35.2 29.4 5.8 
1935-36 35.8 40.4 4.6 
1936-37 36.4 21.8 —14.6 
1937-38 36.9 34.0 — 2.9 





* These data were taken from records in the office of 
the First Assistant Superintendent. 

** A minus (—) indicates that Negroes received !ess 
than their proportionate share. 
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the fiscal years 1936, 1933, 1932, 1927, 
and 1924, proportional appropriations 
for bulidings and grounds exceeds the 
Negro schoo] population proportion, in 
general the trend has been in the other 
direction. Perhaps an all time low was 
reached in the 1928 bill when the ap- 
propriations for buildings and grounds 
for colored schools was less than half 
of the enrollment percentage. We find 
also since 1933 a trend toward in- 
creased divergence from the proper 
ratios. 

Because of the legislative enact- 
ments which have been reviewed 
above, it might be assumed that the 
financial status of the colored schools 
of Washington is maintained auto- 
matically. Such is not the case. For the 
last fifteen or twenty years at inter- 
vals, the proportions of appropriations 
for the colored schools have been 
reduced all but tragically at some stage 
of the process through which proposed 
appropriation legislation must pass. 
The colored citizenry have uniformly 
entered their petitions and protests 
with marked success. For instance, the 
District of Columbia Appropriation 
Bill for 1938 as approved by the House 
of Representatives provided for the 
colored schools only 17.7 per cent of 
the total public school outlay for capi- 
tal improvements, a proportionate re- 
duction of practically 50 per cent. Be- 
fore the Senate Committee there 
appeared a group of outstanding 
colored citizens representing various 
national and local organizations. The 
presentations digested the appropria- 
tion laws affecting the colored schools 
of the District over a period of years, 
emphasized the too frequent lapses 
from precedent, pointed out the in- 
equity of the distribution of school 
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funds in the proposed act, and regis- 
tered a number of other grievances of 
the colored people with respect to the 
financial support of their schools." 
These representatives had organized 
themselves into a joint committee 
representing the various organizations, 
and divided among the witnesses the 
several phases of the presentation. 
They not only sought specific appro- 
priations, but analyzed the budget as 
approved by the House, pointing out 
precisely how the colored schools could 
be given a more equitable allowance in 
the total appropriations without en- 
dangering the welfare of the white 
schools of the District. In many ways 
this presentation may serve as a model 
for future organized efforts which are 
almost certain to become necessary. 
Morale of the Personnel.—During 
the last decade and a half the morale of 
the colored public school personnel has 
been high. This has been due to the 
fine esprit de corps of the colored 
teachers and officers under the sa- 
gacious leadership of the First Assist- 
ant Superintendent in Charge of 
Colored Schools. They have fostered 
a progressive program which embodies 
a combination of the scientific and 
democratic procedures. It is one of the 
primary aims of the general school ad- 
ministration to maintain comparable 
types of programs of instruction, cur- 
ricula offerings, and teaching and ad- 
ministrative procedures in the dual as- 
pects of the system. This is fraught 
with so many advantages owing to the 
racial pattern that the hazards may es- 
cape notice. It is thinkable, for in- 
stance, that under such circumstance 
18 District of Columbia Appropriation Bill for 
1938, Hearings before the Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations, United States Sen- 


ate, 75th Congress, H. R. 5996. United States 
Government Printing Office, 1937, pp. 706-746. 
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the colored schools might simply fol- 
low formally the programs and pro- 
cedures initiated and practiced in the 
white schools. It is a credit to the teach- 
ers and officials of the colored schools, 
to the courageous and sympathetic ad- 
ministration of the Superintendent of 
Schools, and to the balanced policy- 
making of the Board of Education that 
this has not been the case. The pattern 
is set from the top. On the Board of 
Education there are three colored per- 
sons. They are members of every com- 
mittee of the Board and in turn are 
chairmen of committees in the same 
proportion as white members. The 
Superintendent’s cabinet is made up of 
colored and white assistant superin- 
tendants and they meet as a unit for 
the purpose of discussing and planning 
the educational program for the sys- 
tem. At the Superintendent’s monthly 
meetings all officers without regard to 
race meet at the same time and place. 
It could be shown, if space permitted, 
that in many forward-looking, pro- 
gressive movements the colored teach- 
ers and officers have initiated innova- 
tions and demonstrated their worth so 
that they have later been adopted by 
the school system as a whole. Although 
in all matters social the line of race 
distinction is never even blurred, in 
matters of policiy and of programs the 
colored and white personnel have sat 
about a common table and met their 
common problems with remarkable 
educational statesmanship. 

The colored system exercises an opti- 
mal autonomy. It has its complement 
of officers with ranks and pay parallel- 
ing officers in the white schools below 
the rank of Superintendent. It operates 
a merit system through a board of ex- 
aminers, established by law, in the 


selection and promotion of personnel. 
It has its own research department for 
the purpose of conducting research 
in the colored schools. The First As- 
sistant Superintendent has “sole 
charge” of personnel under the general 
direction of the Superintendent. 

The success of the program is an ob- 
ject lesson for Negro-phobes who fear 
equitable treatment of Negroes lest it 
lead to abridgment of the right to 
choose ones associates in purely per- 
sonal, social relations. 

Lest the writer be misunderstood, it 
must be clearly stated that nothing 
said should be interpreted as approv- 
ing segregation. He is firmly con- 
vinced that fundamental Americanism 
requires that every person shall be 
dealt with in accordance with personal 
worth and merit. The almost inevitable 
correlate of segregation is discrimina- 
tion, and one must be apprehensive of 
segregation even when coupled with 
bounties, because it carries with it 
lessened appreciation of genuine worth 
and a differential sense of ethical and 
legal obligation. Communities bound 
by a for-the-present unalterable segre- 
gated racial pattern but with a desire 
to serve the citizens more equitably 
may find elements in the District 
school organization which recommend 
themselves. 

There should be no step backward. 
Education of Negroes in every area 
must come to be the concern of all 
Negroes. A step backward in one area 
may serve to justify still further back- 
ward steps in others. To hold present 
gains in the days of retrenchment 
which the years may bring will require 
solidarity and educational statesman- 
ship, but these are the irreducible price 
that Negroes must pay for progress. 








Cuapter XVI 


FEDERAL SUPPORT AND CONTROL OF EDUCATION IN 
THE TERRITORIES AND OUTLYING POSSESSIONS* 


CHARLES FREDERICK REID 


INTRODUCTION 


With the purchase of Alaska in 1867, 
America faced a situation with which 
it had hitherto been unfamiliar. It as- 
sumed the responsibility for the gov- 
ernment of peoples unlike in race, cul- 
ture, habits of life and manner of 
conducting economic affairs those 
which prevailed in the territory oc- 
cupied by the United States. The ac- 
quisition of new territories was not, to 
be sure, an unfamiliar experience on 
the part of the American people. By 
treaties, purchase, and conquest, the 
United States had extended its terri- 
tory from a narrow strip on the Atlan- 
tic all the way to the Pacific shore. 
Earlier acquisitions, however, were 
undertaken for purposes different from 
those which figured in the acquisition 
of the areas which constitute the pres- 
ent Territories and Outlying Posses- 
sions of the United States. The area 
covered by the Louisiana Purchase, 
and the territory wrested from Mexico 
were acquired under the impulse of the 
manifest destiny of the American na- 
tion—to make the North American 
continent, or as much of it as could 
be acquired, the home of the American 
people. Previous acquisitions con- 
stituted an organic growth of the 
American nation. Newly acquired ter- 
ritories were to be incorporated into 
sovereign states as soon as that was 
feasible. 

. This article, with the exception of the section 
sx aikdaet delivered te the auiner tatnes tee. tie 


convention of the _American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Pittsburgh. 
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The acquisition of Alaska, however, 
consituted quite a different process. 
There was no intention on the part of 
large bodies of Americans to make 
Alaska an additional dwelling place for 
the American people. Alaska was to re- 
main the home of the Alaskans. Its 
government was not to rest on the 
popular sovereignty of the people. 
Alaska was to be governed from with- 
out by the United States. The acquisi- 
tion of Alaska did not, therefore, repre- 
sent an organic growth on the part of 
America. It constituted rather an 
accretion of a foreign body. 

A number of decades elapsed before 
the precedent established by the ac- 
quisition of Alaska was further acted 
upon. The opportunity presented itself 
in the Spanish-American War. Not the 
least of the results of the war was the 
emergence of something which re- 
sembles an empire. The United States 
acquired the Philippine Islands, Puerto 
Rico and Guam as a direct result of 
the war. Simultaneously, Hawaii was 
annexed. Two years hence we acquired 
parts of the Samoan Islands by means 
of a Tri-partite agreement in which 
the two other signatories were Great 
Britain and Germany. By virtue of 
this Treaty, the Federal Government 
had become sovereign over an area in- 
habited by people whose language, cus- 
toms, and social organization do not 
resemble in the slightest degree any- 
thing that could be characterized as 
either American or European. In 1903 
we acquired the Panam Canal Zone 
and in 1917 the Virgin is unds. 
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Nations like England, France, the 
Netherlands, Spain and Italy have a 
long colonial tradition. Colonies con- 
stitute an essential element in their 
schemes of political, economic, and so- 
cial life. They serve the purpose of 
satisfying definite needs of the imperial 
powers for outlets for surplus popula- 
tion, sources of raw materials, markets 
for finished products, and fields for 
employment of the surplus of civil 
servants. The government of these 
colonies is to a large extent con- 
sciously conducted with the end in 
view of satisfying these needs. 

Unlike the above named nations 
America came into the possession of 
foreign areas late in the colonizing 
game. Moreover, the spirit of Ameri- 
can life and government rebelled 
against copying the aims and pro- 
cedures of colonial administration sup- 
plied by European models. The de- 
mocratic temper of the American 
people militated against a clear-cut 
policy of exploitation. Yet large sec- 
tions of the American people wanted 
to retain these possessions. Immediate 
ambitions and interests were thus in 
conflict with the deep rooted demo- 
cratic way of life crystallized in the 
course of American history. This con- 
flict resulted in an almost complete lack 
of a clear-cut policy with reference 
to the Territories and Outlying Posses- 
sions. The only exception to the rule 
is the Philippine Islands where Ameri- 
ca had committed itself in advance to 
leave that Territory as soon as the 
islanders were ready for independence. 
With respect to all other possessions, 
there appears to be no reliable policy. 
No one can tell, for example, what our 
aim is with reference to Puerto Rico. 
Will it become a state? Will it become 


an independent nation? Will it become 
an autonomous governmental unit 
under the protection of the United 
States, or will it just retain its present 
status? Even to state that “Nobody 
knows” is an exaggeration, for, in 
truth, we have no clear-cut aims. The 
same holds true for the other Terri- 
tories and Outlying Possessions of the 
United States. 

No doubt, the extreme variety in the 
forms and methods of governmental 
control exercised by the United States 
authorities in the different Territories 
and Outlying Possessions is due to a 
considerable extent to this lack of a 
fundamental policy in the government. 
Both Alaska and Hawaii enjoy the 
status of incorporated _ territories. 
Nevertheless, in Hawaii, governmental 
power resides in a large degree in the 
legislative bodies elected by the in- 
habitants of these islands, whereas, in 
Alaska, political control resides in the 
main in a Presidential appointee. The 
governors of both Hawaii and Alaska 
report to the Secretary of the Interior 
who possesses supervising jurisdiction 
over these Territories, as do the gov- 
ernors of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands. In Puerto Rico, the manage- 
ment of governmental affairs is re- 
sponsive to a considerable degree to 
the wishes of the population. In the 
Virgin Islands, representative institu- 
tions play a far less important rdéle. 
The government of the Canal Zone 
is entirely controlled by the Secretary 
of War. It is he who appoints the 
governor. The powers of the governor 
in both civil and military matters are 
unchecked by any legislative body: 
the Canal Zone has no representative 
institutions. The supervision of the 
government in the Philippine Islands 
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prior to the enactment of the In- 
dependence Bill rested with the De- 
partment of War. In the Philippines, 
as has been pointed out above, the 
aim was to develop self-governing 
institutions. Finally we come to Guam 
and American Samoa. The control over 
the government of these islands rests 
in the Navy Department. Naval of- 
ficers appointed by the Secretary of 
the Navy not only control the details 
of political administration, but also 
have jurisdiction over economic and 
social affairs. To an important degree 
this wide variety in forms of govern- 
ment reflects the absence of a unified 
policy with respect to the administra- 
tion of our Territories and Outlying 
Possessions. 

Nothwithstanding this lack of 
policy, the Federal Government, act- 
ing on behalf of the American people, 
finds itself responsible for the political 
administration of an area equal to 
about one-fourth the total area of the 
forty-eight states and over 15,000,000 
people representing many races and 
creeds and varying degrees of culture. 
Political responsibility carries with it 
other responsibilities, not the least of 
which is education. True to the Ameri- 
can faith in education, the establish- 
ment, extension, and improvement of 
school systems were among the first 
steps taken by American authorities 
in all the Territories and Outlying 
Possessions that came under our sway. 
To this day, the administration of 
education remains among the im- 
portant functions of American govern- 
mental authorities in the Territories 
and Outlying Possessions. 

While American-administered edu- 
cation in these areas has contributed 
to the curtailment of illiteracy, to the 


raising of health standards, and to 
the improvement of cultural condi- 
tions, the effectiveness of the schools 
has suffered considerably from a lack 
of a unified educational policy. Funda- 
mentally, no educational policy is 
possible without a guiding political 
policy. Such a question as what type 
of life we intend to create by means 
of education, American, native, or 
some sort of blending of the two, 
needs an answer before an intelligent 
management of education is possible. 
It is evident that the position one 
takes on the issues concerning the im- 
mediate or projected political destiny 
for the people residing in a certain 
locality will influence the educational 
program. Do we wish to govern a 
territory arbitrarily? In that case edu- 
cational administration, control, the 
curriculum, and teaching methods will 
be of one type. Do we wish to habitu- 
ate the residents to ever greater politi- 
cal self-sufficiency? If so, then, the 
spirit and content of education will 
be different. 

Only education in the Panama 
Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Vir- 
gin Islands is of special concern to 
the Negroes. The other territories have 
only negligible Negro minorities. (See 
Table I. This analysis includes all 
the Territories and Outlying Posses- 
sions with greater emphasis on those 
areas which have large Negro popu- 
lations. 

Let us examine the status of Federal 
control of education in each separate 
locality. What are the varying types 
of control, the levels of educational 
opportunity offered, and the relative 
degree of efficiency and effectiveness 
in each region? 
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ALASKA 


Alaska has two school systems sepa- 
rately controlled, separately financed, 
and separately administered. The in- 
dustrial school system for native chil- 
dren is under the direct supervision 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, whose office is in the 
Department of the Interior. Funds 
for the education of these indigenous 
pupils come from annual appropria- 
tions by Congress and all plans and 
policies for these schools originate in 
Washington. The territorial school sys- 
tem for white children and those of 
mixed blood is directed and financed 
by the territorial government. A terri- 
torial board of education consisting 
of five members is charged with the 
major responsibility for conducting the 
white schools. The chief executive of- 
ficer is the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

The territorial schools furnish edu- 
cational opportunity on three levels 
—elementary, secondary, and college. 
Their curricula follow closely the cur- 
ricula found in the states. The in- 
dustrial schools for natives; on the 
other hand, are conducted on the ele- 
mentary level only and chief em- 
phasis is given to such industrial and 
vocational subjects as sled-making, 
reindeer husbandry, auto-mechanics, 
sewing, cooking, taxidermy and gar- 
dening. This dual educational system 
is not paralleled in any of the other 
areas, 


Hawall 


In Hawaii, the Federal Government 
has control over education, although 
it is less direct than in many other 
localities. The President of the United 
States appoints the governor, who must 


be a resident of the territory. The 
governor, in turn, appoints the board 
of school commissioners and the super- 
intendent of public instruction. There 
are no local boards of education, and 
the school system is highly central- 
ized. 


TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF NEGROES IN TOTAL Popu- 
LATION IN THE TERRITORIES AND OvuTLYING 
POSSESSIONS FOR THE YEARS 1930 








AND 19208 

1930 1920 
American Samoa....... 0.1 — 
VIRGIN cs. cacdecseses 0.2 0.1 
PRR aa rasa tee 36 larva 0.2 0.2 
CAMs, ce trciarineniece Re 0.2 0.7 
Puerto Rico........... 25.7 27.0 
Panama Canal Zone.... 51.7 45. 
Virgin Islands......... 78.3 74.9 
Philippine Islands...... (Federal Census 


Not Applicable) 





® Data taken from United States Federal Census or 
1930 and 1920. 


Educational opportunities are 
equally available to all racial elements 
on all Jevels—elementary, secondary 
and college. The schools are very pro- 
gressive, and as one educator has 
said, “What Hawaiian schools do to- 
day, schools in the States will be doing 
next week.” Only the white schools in 
the Panama Canal Zone, also con- 
ducted under Federal control, can 
compare with the Hawaiian schools. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


In view of the fact that the political 
future of the Philippine Islands still 
remains unsettled, a brief discussion 
of Philippine education is included. 

Prior to the Independence Act of 
1936, the chief executive officer of the 
public school system of the Philippine 
Islands was the vice-governor ap- 
pointed by the President of the United 
States. As Secretary of Public In- 
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struction, the vice-governor functioned 
as head of all public and private 
schools, and as chairman, ex-officio, of 
the board of regents of the university. 
The Philippine Legislature and Coun- 
cil of State exercised a check upon the 
Secretary’s work. The Legislature ap- 
propriated funds for building pro- 
grams, teachers’ salaries, and for ma- 
terials of instruction. The Council of 
State approved the appointment of 
all teachers whose annual salaries 
amounted to 3,000 pesos or more. 
Consequently, the Secretary of Pub- 
lic Instruction functioned in an ad- 
visory capacity rather than in a 
policy-making role. 

The public school system in the 
Philippines follows closely the “single 
ladder” system that prevails in Conti- 
nental United States whereby educa- 
tion is open for all from the bottom 
to the top, z.e., from the elementary 
school through the university. Foreign 
language and special industrial school 
systems for particular racial groups 
which are found in other outlying 
regions are absent here. The schools 
in the Philippines are open to all 
sections of the population. The lack 
of teachers and school buildings, how- 
ever, deprives many children of edu- 
cational opportunities. Only one-third 
of all children of school age is in 
school. Furthermore, of the million 
pupils who are in the elementary 
school each year, only a small per- 
centage stays in school long enough 
to secure an elementary education. 
These unsatisfactory conditions are 
due mainly, as in the case of Puerto 
Rico, to lack of financial means. It 
should be noted that of all areas fall- 
ing within the dominion of the United 
States, the Philippine Islands alone 
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have never received direct financial 
support for education from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Ever since 1899, English has been 
the medium of instruction in the pub- 
lic schools. When the American school 
system was inaugurated, it was found 
that there were 43 distinct languages 
and that not more than 20 per cent 
of the population spoke the most 
widely used of these languages. There- 
fore, English was decreed the language 
for the public schools. Undoubtedly 
this step has contributed considerably 
to the promotion of group unity among 
the Filipinos. 


GUAM 


The control and responsibility for 
education in Guam lies directly with 
the Federal Government. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy nominates and the 
President commissions a naval officer 
as Governor of Guam. The Governor 
also acts as the Director of Education. 
Under him is a Head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and this position 
without exception is filled by the 
Naval Chaplain. The term of service 
in Guam of all naval officers is two 
years and therefore administrators of 
education are frequently changed. 

The Naval Chaplain is the chief 
executive officer of the public school 
system and is responsible for the prep- 
aration of the budget, selection of 
teachers and textbooks, courses of 
study, salaries, and supervision of in- 
struction. There is no insular or local 
board of education; hence his policies 
and actions are subject only to the 
governor’s review. 

The vast majority of the children 
receives no schooling beyond the sixth 
grade. Owing to the policy of the 
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Naval Government, the junior high 
school enrollment is limited to 70 
pupils from the sixth grade each year 
of a total school registration of 4,000. 
A night school on the secondary level 
is maintained for the training of 
teachers and a few white residents. All 
teachers in Guam at the present time 
are natives, whereas in former years, 
some continental American teachers 
were employed. 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


As in Guam, the Naval Chaplain in 
American Samoa is the chief executive 
officer of the schools with the title 
of superintendent of instruction. The 
duties and responsibilities of the 
superintendent of education are to 
prepare courses of study; select the 
teaching staff; devise and administer 
annual teacher examinations; desig- 
nate the supplies for use in the schools; 
submit the annual budget to the gov- 
vernor; and to present an annual re- 
port of the educational system to the 
governor. 

Changes in the educational ad- 
ministrative personnel occur more fre- 
quently in American Samoa than in 
any of the Territories and other Out- 
lying Possessions because the tour of 
sea duty for all Naval officers is 18 
months. Since the policies in educa- 
tion are largely dependent upon the 
Governor and the Chaplain, the con- 
tinuity of educational supervision and 
guidance must all too frequently be 
disturbed. 

American Samoa has a board of 
education consisting of six members, 
three of whom are ex-officio members, 
namely, the Secretary of Native Af- 
fairs, chairman, the Naval chaplain, 
and the public health officer. The three 


other members are Samoans and are 
appointed by the governor from each 
of the three districts into which the 
islands are divided. The board of edu- 
cation is chiefly an advisory body 
and all its activities are subject to 
the governor’s approval. Only an ele- 
mentary school program is available 
here, and no attempt has been made 
to extend school advantages beyond 
the ninth grade. In fact the compulsory 
attendance regulation is applicable 
only through the fourth grade. Ninety 
per cent of the children drop out of 
school before completing the eighth 
grade. 

Congress does not aid the Samoans 
in the maintenance of their schools. 
The cost of education is borne entirely 
by the Island government. The Island 
government renders financial aid to 
three private schools by paying the 
salaries of their teachers. Several at- 
tempts have been made to have Con- 
gress appropriate $30,000 for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of additional 
buildings which would care for the 
children in the three private schools. 
However, no Federal action has been 
taken in this direction. 

The curriculum emphasizes the Eng- 
lish language, local geography and 
history, and some rudimentary num- 
ber drills. Special attention is given 
in all schools to hygiene, cleanliness, 
and good health habits. 


Puerto Rico 


The Negro race in the populations 
of the territories dealt with above is 
negligible. In Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone 
Negroes are an important racial ele- 
ment. The last Federal Census of 
1930 places the percentage of the Ne- 
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gro population in Puerto Rico at 25.7 
per cent. 

In Puerto Rico there is a single 
system of public education equally 
available to the members of all races. 
Thus an appraisal of the administra- 
tion and control of education in Puerto 
Rico can be made without specific 
reference to the Negroes. Whatever 
virtues and faults the Puerto Rico 
system has are equally beneficial or 
equally harmful, as the case may 
be, to all the constituent races of 
Puerto Rico. 

The public school system in Puerto 
Rico is in direct charge of a com- 
missioner of education appointed by 
the President of the United States. 
There is no insular board of edu- 
cation and the commissioner of 
education is responsible only to the 
President of the United States through 
the office of the governor. The com- 
missioner of education in Puerto Rico 
is more powerful than any state super- 
intendent of education in the United 
States. In this highly centralized edu- 
cational system all policies are formu- 
lated and executed by him and he has 
complete authority over the disburse- 
ment of school] funds, the preparation 
of courses of study, and the selection 
of teachers and textbooks. 

That type of centralized control was 
no doubt suited to the needs of the 
island in the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Spanish-American War. 
But whether it satisfies the present 
needs of the people of Puerto Rico 
is open to discussion. From all availa- 
ble evidence it would appear that the 
people of Puerto Rico should be ac- 
corded greater control over education 
within their own domain. 

Educational opportunities are pro- 


vided on the three levels—elementary, 
secondary, and college. It has been 
the aim of educational administrators 
in Puerto Rico to provide educational 
opportunity for the largest possible 
number of children. Two definite ob- 
jectives have been sought, namely, (1) 
to reduce illiteracy, and (2) to raise 
the standard of citizenship. With refer- 
ence to the first goal, at any rate, the 
achievements leave much to be de- 
sired. Illiteracy is still high. This is 
due to the inadequate financial re- 
sources of the school system which 
renders the compulsory school law an 
empty phrase. In spite of the com- 
pulsory attendance law, only 44 per 
cent of the children of school age are 
in school this year. 

Puerto Rico is the only outlying 
possession of the United States in 
which English is not now the medium 
of instruction in the public elementary 
school. The present school year has 
again seen the introduction of Spanish 
as the basic language in all the ele- 
mentary subjects. English, however, 
remains the language of instruction in 
the high schools. No other territory 
or outlying possession has adopted the 
dual language policy instituted in 
Puerto Rico. 


Vircin ISLANDS 


As was shown in Table I, the Negro 
composition of the Virgin Islands is 
78.3 per cent. Negro children attend 
the same schools as those of other 
races. There is no evidence that any 
of the characteristics of the educa- 
tional system are due to considerations 
of race. They are due rather to the 
policy or lack of policy of educational 
administration in our Territories and 
Outlying Possessions in general. 
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The Virgin Islands were under the 
control and administration of the 
Navy for fourteen years after their 
purchase from Denmark in 1917. In 
the early part of 1931, control of the 
Islands was transferred to the De- 
partment of the Interior and a civil 
administration was organized. 

The governor of the Virgin Islands 
nominates the superintendents of edu- 
cation for the two municipalities of 
St. Thomas and St. John, and St. Croix, 
who are then appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. The superin- 
intendents of education are authorized 
to supervise education in their respec- 
tive municipalities in both public and 
private schools; prescribe courses of 
study; classify teachers on a basis 
of “proficiency and success”; close 
schools both public and private; con- 
duct examinations in all schools; li- 
cense all teachers when necessary ; and 
administer and supervise the schools 
in several other details. They are re- 
sponsible only to the governor and the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

There is a board of education in 
each of the two municipalities. The 
duties of the boards are chiefly ad- 
visory. To these boards are delegated 
the functions of recommending to the 
governor changes in curricula, hearing 
complaints and criticisms, visiting the 
schools at least once a year, and mak- 
ing rules and regulations for their own 
organization and the conduct of their 
meetings. The superintendents of edu- 
cation serve as secretaries of each 
board of education, take part in all 
discussions, but have no voting power. 

A public school system had been 
maintained, though not on a universal 
scale, by Denmark, prior to 1917. Un- 
der American control, however, the 


schools have been opened to all chil- 
dren and a secondary school program 
has been made available on two of 
the principal islands. 

Economically, the Virgin Islanders 
are not able to support the educational 
system. Recently steps have been 
taken to promote progress toward self- 
sufficiency. For the time being, Con- 
gress annually appropriates funds for 
all governmental activities including 
the maintenance of schools. Accurate 
estimates of Federal support for edu- 
cational purposes are not available, 
but it is safe to assume that about 
twenty per cent of all educational 
costs are borne by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, This represents a decrease 
as compared with Federal grants of 
three and four years ago. 


PANAMA CANAL ZONE 


Education in the Canal Zone is of 
special interest to the Negroes. In the 
Panama Canal Zone, racial bias is 
clearly evident in the organization, 
administration, teaching personnel, 
and levels of instruction. 

A word about the race problem in 
the Canal Zone is in place. To under- 
stand the problem one must go back 
to the days when the construction of 
the Canal was still in progress. The 
race problem originated in the man- 
ner of recruiting the personnel for the 
construction of the Canal. Digging the 
great ditch required both brain and 
brawn. The brain was supplied by the 
whites from North America, the brawn 
by Negroes imported from Jamaica 
and other neighboring islands in the 
Caribbean Sea. White Americans 
planned and supervised the project, 
the alien Negroes performed the ardu- 
ous manual task. Why were Jamaica 
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Negroes rather than Americans em- 
ployed? Primarily because they were 
willing to work for less money. 

That racial lines should be drawn 
between the upper-class whites who 
did the planning, and the alien and 
uncultured Negroes who did the physi- 
cal labor is not at all surprising to 
anyone who knows how American Ne- 
groes are treated in the South. Nor 
is it surprising that racial lines were 
utilized for purposes of economic dis- 
crimination. For the same services 
American citizens received approxi- 
mately twice as much money as aliens. 
Whites were put on a gold standard 
and the Negroes on a silver standard. 
Whether deliberately or not, this re- 
flected the racial relationships in the 
Zone. The two groups came to be 
called, respectively, gold employees 
and silver employees. 

That situation continues to the pres- 
ent day. After the completion of the 
Canal, many of the colored residents 
returned to Jamaica at the expense 
of the American Government. But 
others remained in the Zone, and to- 
day, there are about 20,000 Negroes 
in this area who work for the United 
States. The Canal Zone is their home, 
their country. It is, and will continue 
to be, the home and country of their 
children. To remove the gap between 
our democratic ideals and the actual 
conditions in the Zone is an obliga- 
tion of the Federal Government. The 
Federal Government must clearly 
make this area a political and cul- 
tural home, fit for the habitation of 
human beings. As yet the Zone is only 
a labor camp, so far as the Negroes 
are concerned. 

The Panama Canal Zone has a 
unique political status. It is under the 


complete personal control and admin- 
istration of the Secretary of War. The 
xovernor of the Canal Zone is always 
an army officer appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

The public schools are in charge of 
a civilian superintendent of schools 
selected by the governor for an in- 
determinate period and responsible to 
him through the office of the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Canal Zone. The 
powers and duties of the superintend- 
ent of schools are to advise the gov- 
ernor on all matters pertaining to the 
school system; recommend the selec- 
tion of teachers, textbooks, and 
curricula; administer school funds; 
prepare a tentative school budget; sub- 
mit annual reports to the executive 
secretary; and to endeavor to main- 
tain an efficient school organization. 

The Canal Zone has no board of 
education. The Educational Survey 
Commission of 1930 strongly recom- 
mended that two advisory school 
boards be organized for the white and 
Negro communities to represent the 
needs, interests, and opinions of the 
racial groups. 

There are two distinct educational 
programs in the Canal Zone, one for 
the white and one for the colored chil- 
dren. White schools are maintained on 
the elementary, secondary, and junior 
college levels, whereas colored schools 
are provided only on the elementary 
level. 

Viewed superficially, the schools 
constitute an impressive example of 
American devotion to education. The 
Zone Government can boast of well- 
constructed, sanitary school buildings, 
well-trained teachers, and an excel- 
lent showing of pupils on standardized 
tests. Principal Rollo G. Reynolds, of 
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the Horace Mann School of New York 
City stated that in his opinion, “The 
White schools in the Canal Zone are 
doing as high a quality of work as the 
best school systems in any of the 48 
states.” However, one important point 
is frequently overlooked: the status 
of education in the Negro schools. 
The picture presented by the schools 
in which 3,500 Negro children are 
enrolled is far from attractive. The 
3,000 white children are instructed in 
comparatively roomy, well-furnished 
classrooms by teachers whose profes- 
sional training and cultural back- 
ground are excellent. But the Negro 
students are taught in crowded rooms 
by teachers whose training is barely 
equivalent to a four-year high school 
course. For every 40 white children 
there is a well-trained teacher; for 
every 50 Negro pupils there is a 
poorly-trained teacher. It should be 
noted, however, that concrete steps 
have been taken to improve these 
conditions. 

The Negro schools are open 12 
months of the year, whereas, the white 
children attend school only 9 months. 
Superficially this might be ascribed 
to a devotion to the cause of Negro 
education. In reality, it is mainly a 
way to keep the colored pupils under 
continual adult supervision. There is 
very little need to point out that a 
school system which neglects the edu- 
cational welfare of the majority of 
the students, even if it affords a 
splendid training for the minority, is 
not an excellent system. 

A cursory glance at the curriculum 
used in the Negro schools fails to 
reveal an attempt to adjust the child 
to the problems of life. Though some 
changes have recently been introduced 


into the school program, the course of 
study still is encumbered with cut- 
and-dried subject matter which bears 
no relation to the immediate and 
future life of the children. A striking 
example is the teaching of American 
history and civics in the Negro schools. 
Children who will never participate in 
American life are given Flag drills 
and lessons on the Constitution. The 
educational survey conducted under 
the direction of Dr. N. L. Engelhardt 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, recorded the very illuminat- 
ing fact that Negro children in the 
first grade were forced to memorize 
and recite three verses of the “Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

The average Negro boy finishes his 
elementary training at the age of six- 
teen. But the regulations of the labor 
organization in the Canal Zone make 
it impossible for him to find employ- 
ment until he reaches the age of 21. 
As noted above, no facilities for sec- 
ondary education are afforded the 
Negroes so that the intervening period 
between eighth-grade graduation and 
employment is wasted. 

The defects in the Negro educa- 
tional program are, to be sure, not 
entirely the fault of the persons in 
charge of the school system. Educa- 
tion for Negroes in the Panama Canal 
Zone cannot be intelligently directed 
unless the Federal Government formu- 
lates a definite policy for the Negro 
people in this area. A choice must 
clearly be made: Is the Panama Canal 
Zone to remain a mere reservation for 
laborers who are engaged in repairing 
and maintaining the Zone, or is it to 
be made into a community of human 


beings? 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The complete picture gained by an 
examination of American administra- 
tion of education in the various Terri- 
tories and Outlying Possessions reveals 
both successes and failures. The United 
States has done much to disseminate 
the realization for the need of edu- 
cation in the various areas where it 
has gained political dominance. It has 
raised standards of literacy, promoted 
general intelligence, improved health 
conditions, and contributed to political 
education in the different localities. 

American achievements in the edu- 
cational field are good but not al- 
together satisfactory. Illiteracy in cer- 
tain areas is still high, due to the 
insufficient economic resources of those 
localities. Funds for education in 
Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 
and American Samoa are not large 
enough to provide a place in the school 
for every child of school age. The 
average number of years of schooling 
attained by pupils in a number of 
localities is decidedly inadequate no 
matter what standards are applied. 
In the Cana] Zone and Alaska, edu- 
cational opportunities offered to the 
different races are not equal. In at 
least two places—Guam and Ameri- 
can Samoa—education suffers by 
virtue of the fact that the adminis- 
tration is placed in the hands of people 
who are neither professionally trained 
nor stay long enough to acquire ex- 
perience. 

Above all, education in the Terri- 
tories and Outlying Possessions seems 
to suffer from the lack of a policy. 
One gains the impression that edu- 
cation is administered without suf- 
ficient reference to social, political, 
and economic objectives. 


In order to raise the level of edu- 
cation in the Territories and Outlying 
Possessions of the United States a 
number of needs must be satisfied. The 
following are the most important: 

A. First, and foremost among these 
needs, is an educational policy. Eco- 
nomic, cultural, linguistic, political, 
racial and educational conditions vary 
in all of these areas. No detailed policy 
will take care of the peculiar needs 
of the several areas. The general policy 
necessarily partakes more of the na- 
ture of an orientation than that of 
a specific program for action. This 
orientation is inadequate if it does 
not consider such questions as: 

1. What political future do we deem 
as feasible and desirable for the vari- 
ous Territories and Outlying Posses- 
sions? 

2. What do we conceive as the 
proper rate for bringing that political 
future about? 

3. In view of the existing culture 
of a particular people, to what extent 
shall that culture figure in the formu- 
lation of aims, the construction of the 
curriculum, and the choice of methods 
in the schools? 

4. In view of the conditions in a 
particular area, to what extent should 
the inhabitants participate in the con- 
trol and administration of education? 

5. What educational program do the 
economic needs of the people in a 
given area seem to indicate as neces- 
sary? 

6. In view of the existing linguistic 
composition in a particular area, what 
is the most desirable policy with re- 
spect to the indigenous language or 
languages of that area? 

7. On what basis shall educational 
oppertunities be distributed among the 
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various races which constitute the 
population of a certain locality? 
Should the single or dual program be 
maintained in the multi-racial areas? 

The above questions are not the 
only ones to which an educational 
policy should be sensitive. If, however, 
the policy fails to be sensitive to any 
of these questions, it cannot be said 
to be a satisfactory policy. 

B. The policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in administering the school 
systems in the Territories and Outly- 
ing possessions should definitely recog- 
nize the responsibility of the United 
States to help in raising education to 
a level that seems to be adequate 
for each of the particular regions. 
Within recent years there has been 
considerable discussion with reference 
to equalization of educational op- 
portunities in the various states by 
means of Federal contributions. Those 
whose attitude on this issue is in the 
affirmative point out that education 
is no longer solely the concern of the 
individual state; that it now is also 
the concern of the American nation. 
While the Territories and Outlying 
Possessions are not states and there- 
fore do not participate in actively 
shaping a policy for the American 
people, the majority of the residents of 
these Territories and Outlying Posses- 
sions, with the exception of the Philip- 
pine Islands, are American citizens and 
therefore share in a common destiny 
with us. Moreover, the United States, 
by the several acts of acquisition or 
annexation has definitely assumed re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of the 
people and it is responsible not merely 
for the efficient administration of such 
funds as a single area is economically 
capable of allocating to education, but 


also for the procuring of additional 
funds when the economic capacity of 
a people is inadequate to care for its 
own needs. That there is definite recog- 
nition of financial responsibility on 
the part of the Federal Government 
on this point is evidenced by the 
fact that large grants are made an- 
nually by Congress for educational 
purposes in some of the areas. 

C. Finally, the principle that in no 
area shall one be placed in charge of 
education unless he has had profes- 
sional training in the administration 
of schools should be accepted as a 
matter of policy. In Guam and in 
American Samoa the task of edu- 
cational administration is delegated 
to Naval Chaplains. To the adminis- 
tration of schools one should bring 
adequate professional preparation. 
There is no valid reason for delegat- 
ing the administration of schools in 
Guam and American Samoa to Naval 
officers.. To be sure, these localities 
are held by the United States as Naval 
bases. That, however, should not pre- 
vent the Navy Department from ap- 
pointing professional educators to take 
complete charge of the schools. The 
Panama Canal Zone is held primarily 
for military purposes and yet the 
administrator of schools in this area 
is a professionally trained educator. 
Moreover, the Virgin Islands until 
1931 were politically administered by 
the Navy Department and yet the 
person in charge of the schools was 
a civilian administrator. 

D. If one recognizes the need for an 
educational policy to serve the pur- 
poses of guidance in the administration 
of education in the Territories and 
Outlying Possessions he will be forced 
to the practical conclusion that a 
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policy-making body is needed. No 
policy wil] result from the annual re- 
ports of the various governors and 
educational administrators which are 
submitted to different secretaries in 
the President’s Cabinet. At any rate, 
none has thus far resulted from such 
procedure in the last 40 years. Nor can 
policy be developed from the surveys 
made by American educators in the 
individual Territories and Outlying 
Possessions. What is necessary is & 
competent body which will aim to 
gather in a comprehensive manner, 
significant facts relative to the politi- 
cal, cultural, social, racial, economic, 
and educational conditions in all the 
Territories and Outlying Possessions 
of the United States. It is only such a 
comprehensive set of important facts 
that can serve as a basis for this 
policy. 

Recent events indicate that a step 
has been taken in that direction. A 
Division of Territories and Island 
Possessions in the Department of the 


Interior was established by President 
Roosevelt. The man chosen to head 


this Division, Dr. Ernest Gruening, 
has the insight and information neces- 
sary to initiate the project of policy 
making. Whether the Division under 
his leadership will prove effective in 
that direction depends considerably 
upon the scope and power accorded 
to him. For the present, the duties 
of that Division are merely advisory 


and its budget and personnel are in- 
sufficient for comprehensive work. 
Moreover, this Division can concern 
itself with only that half of the Terri- 
tories and Outlying Possessions which 
are under the supervision of the De- 
partment of the Interior, 7.e., Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands. It may well be, however, that 
the establishment of this Division will 
lead to the creation of a bureau of 
Territories and Outlying Possessions 
with greater authority and added re- 
sponsibilities. 
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Cuapter XVII 


FEDERAL SUPPORT OF SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS—COLUMBIA 
INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Euus O. Knox 


Beginning with West Point in 1802, 
a special service training program of 
a higher education character was es- 
tablished by the Federal Government, 
and at present at least thirty such 
programs are distributed among the 
several divisions of the Government.’ 
The passage by Congress of the First 
and Second Morrill Acts of 1862 and 
1890, also placed emphasis upon spe- 
cific collegiate educational programs. 
The Hatch Act of 1887 referred 
specifically to Federally sponsored 
scientific investigation and experi- 
mentation in agricultural education, 
and in 1906 and again in 1925 further 
impetus was given to education of this 
type by the Adams and Purness Acts. 
The State Marine Act of 1911, the 
Smith-Lever Act of 1914, the Smith- 
Bankhead Act of 1920, the Capper- 
Ketchum Act of 1928, the George-Reed 
Act of 1929, the Bankhead-Jones Act 
of 1935, and the recent George-Deen 
Act are all evidences of continued 
congressional interest in special edu- 
cation, although not all of a higher 
educational character. 

In addition, the Federal Govern- 
ment also makes annual appropria- 
tions and is responsible basically for 
the support of two privately controlled 
higher institutions, with somewhat 
specialized curricular offerings. These 
are Gallaudet College, which is a divi- 
sion of Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf, and Howard University. 





1U.S. Government, Federal Relations to Educa- 
tion. Part II, Basic Facts, Washington, Office of 
Education, 1937, 


CoLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DrEaF 


The beginning of formal instruction 
for physical defectives in the United 
States, which led to the establishment 
of Gallaudet College, was the school 
started in 1817 by Thomas Hopkins 
rallaudet. Before the school had 
opened at Hartford, private philan- 
thropy had contributed heavily to the 
effort, and the legislature of the state 
of Connecticut had made a grant of 
$5,000, and as early as 1818 the 
United States Congress gave 23,000 
acres of wild land (later sold for more 
than $300,000) for an endowment fund 
to the Hartford Institution.* 

Thus, secured by liberal financial 
support, Thomas Gallaudet estab- 
lished ‘successful instructional pro- 
grams, and even expressed the belief 
that deaf people of good mental capa- 
city should be able to pursue a higher 
education. However, it remained for 
his youngest son, Edward Miner Gal- 
laudet, who had heard his father’s 
hopes expressed, to bring them to ful- 
fillment. 


The Development of Columbia 
Institution 


In 1857 young Gallaudet, at the 
age of twenty, was appointed to take 
charge of an institution for the deaf 
and the blind, newly established in 
the District of Columbia. The institu- 
tion had been incorporated with a 
partially self-perpetuating board of 





2 Percival Hall, Early History of the eeuention 
of the Deaf in America (pamphlet), p. 1. 
3U.S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 10, 
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control, by Amos Kendall and others 
in that year as the “Columbia In- 
stitution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind.” In 
constituency and influence the scope 
of this school was nation-wide, as 
provided by its charter which states 
in part”... that pupils might be re- 
ceived into the institution from any 
of the states and territories of the 
United States on such terms as might 
be agreed upon by themselves, their 
parents, guardian or trustees, and the 
proper authorities of the said institu- 
tion; and further, that no limit be 
fixed for the term of instruction, ex- 
cept that pupils should be of teach- 
able age.’ 

When the call to Washington, D.C. 
came, though it was only a small and 
comparatively local primary school 
that was offered him, Edward Miner 
Gallaudet instantly saw in it the 
possibility of the future realization of 
his father’s ideal. For the time-being 
he knew that the immediate task be- 
fore him would be the building up 
of the primary school; but, he fore- 
saw that when that task had been 
successfully accomplished and_ the 
confidence of Congress had been fully 
gained, a golden opportunity would 
be afforded for seeking national aid 
for a national college for the higher 
education of the deaf.’ 

In 1862, five years after the estab- 
lishment of the Columbia Institution, 
Dr. Gallaudet felt that the right time 
to ask for a college had come. In his 
annual report of that year he called 
the attention of the Congress of the 


*Annual report of Colwmbia Institution for 
Deaf to Secretary of Interior, 1857-1912. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1912, pp. 13- 
1 


"8 Percival Hall, op. cit., p. 138. 


United States to the importance of 
providing higher education for the 
deaf, and to the fact that the act of 
organization of the Columbia Institu- 
tion afforded an opportunity for the 
foundation within it of a college for 
the whole country.® 

During the early months of 1864 the 
following Bill was presented in Con- 
gress: 


An Act to authorize the Columbia Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind 
to confer degrees. Be it enacted by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That the board of directors of the 
Columbia Institution for the instruction of 
the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and empowered 
to grant and confirm such degrees in the 
liberal arts and sciences to such pupils of 
the institution, or others, who, by their pro- 
ficiency in learning, or other meritorious 
distinction, they shall think entitled to them, 
as are usually granted and conferred in col- 
leges, and to grant to such graduates di- 
plomas or certificates, sealed and signed in 
such manner as said board of directors may 
determine to authenticate and perpetuate 
the memory of such graduation.’ 


After considerable discussion the act 
was passed without a dissenting vote 
in either branch of Congress and 
signed by President Lincoln, an ex- 
officio patron of the Institution, on 
April 8, 1864. Within the next few 
years Congress showed its further ap- 
proval of the new institution by mak- 
ing a considerable increase in its an- 
nual grant for support, and appro- 
priated large sums for the purchase of 
additional grounds.® 

On June 28, 1864, the new depart- 
ment of the institution was publicly 


® Edward Allen Fay, “Speech presented before 
the International Congress at Paris in 1900.” 

TAnnual Report, op, cit., p. 14, 

8 Percival Hall, op. cit., p. 15. 
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inaugurated under the name of the 
National Deaf-Mute College. Dr. Gal- 
laudet, who had hitherto been super- 
intendent of the Columbia Institute, 
was now inaugurated as president of 
the corporation and of the board of 
directors. On this occasion the board 
exercised for the first time its recently 
acquired power to grant degrees by 
conferring the honorary degree of 
master of arts upon John Carlin, the 
deaf mute who ten years before had 
publicly advocated the establishment 
of a College for the higher education of 
the deaf.® 

The liberality of congress toward 
the Institution has been marked and 
uniform. Within a few weeks after the 
public announcement of the new de- 
partment, congress increased its ap- 
propriations to the Institution by the 
sum of $32,300, providing for the pur- 
chase of fourteen acres of ground, on 
which there were buildings sufficient 
for the immediate wants of the new 
College.’° 

The College was formally opened in 
the autumn of 1864 with thirteen stu- 
dents. In that year congress provided 
for the transfer of the seven blind chil* 
dren of the District, then in the In- 
stitution, to the Maryland Institution 
for the Blind in Baltimore, and re- 
moved the words “and the Blind” from 
the corporate name of the Institution." 

In 1865, $39,000 was appropriated 
for the erection of a dormitory build- 
ing. Two years later, 1867, provision 
was made for beginning the central 
building, designed to contain a public 
hall and refectories for both depart- 
ments of the Institution. This build- 





*Annual Report, op. cit., p. 38. 

"Ibid. p40. ’ 

"Henry Barkard, Tribute to Gallaudet. Ap- 
pendix, Gallaudet College, p. 13. Washington, D.C. 


ing was completed in 1870, at a cost 
of approximately $120,000.17 In the 
meantime, two commodious dwelling- 
houses had been erected for officers 
of the College, and a further addition 
of three acres made to the grounds. 

Again in 1872 and 1874, more than 
$80,000 was provided to purchase the 
country seat of the late Amos Kendall, 
comprising eighty acres of land, which 
adjoined on two sides the grounds 
already owned by the Institution. With 
this addition to the domain, the In- 
stitution embraced one hundred and 
three acres, all within two miles of 
the Capitol. During 1874, two dwel- 
ling houses were erected for the of- 
ficers of the Institution, and for the 
extension of the College dormitory. 
Further appropriations were made for 
work on a large gymnasium, and for 
the College building, which was com- 
pleted in 1877 at a total cost of 
$125,060.64. In 1886 a substantial 
brick recitation building for the 
younger children was erected. A year 
later, a commodious building was com- 
pleted at a cost of $8,000 to be used 
as a chemical laboratory for the Col- 
lege, and for the industrial instruction 
of pupils of the Kendall School. 

In 1891 circumstances favored the 
formation of a small normal class, and 
the inauguration of a teacher training 
curricula for physical defectives. Six 
hearing young men and one young 
woman were afforded opportunities 
during the entire school year of be- 
coming acquainted with the existing 
methods of instructing the deaf. This 
work included careful training in oral 
teaching, instruction in Bell’s Visible 
Speech, lectures on anatomy and 
physiology of vocal organs, lectures in 

2 Ibid., p. 15. 
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laryngoscopy, and an extended course 
of lessons in the language of signs."® 

With the provision by congress for 
the transfer of blind students, and the 
reconstructed curricula providing for 
professionalized instruction, there 
arose a new functional concept of 
education for the deaf. This gave 
stimulus to an advanced type of 
academic instruction, and aided by a 
liberal program of physical develop- 
ment in order to enhance the oppor- 
tunities for educational service, the 
two decades from 1872 to 1892 were 
of such rapid development, that in 
1892 the name and title of the college 
division was changed to honor the 
American pioneer of education for 
physical defectives, and to remove the 
social stigma of the existing title, to 
Gallaudet College. 


Colored Deaf-mutes 


In 1905, Congress enacted the fol- 
lowing provision of law: 
The directors of said Columbia Institution 
are hereby authorized to provide for the 
education of colored deaf-mute children, 
properly belonging to the District of Co- 
lumbia, in the Maryland School for Colored 
Deaf-Mutes, or some other suitable school 
at a cost not exceeding the per capita ex- 
pense of educating the state pupils in such a 
school. 


A “satisfactory” arrangement was 
made for placing the colored deaf- 
mutes of teachable age belonging to 
the District of Columbia in the Mary- 
land School for Colored Deaf Mutes, 
in Overlea, just outside of Baltimore. 
Beginning in 1905, the sum of $6,050 
was provided by the directors of 
Columbia Institution for the main- 
tenance and tuition of colored deaf- 


% Annual Report, op, cit., p. 80. 


mutes of teachable age belonging to 
the District of Columbia, in the Mary- 
land school. This institution offers 
primary and secondary grades only, 
and similar grades in the Columbia 
Institution, which is its Kendall 
School, are therefore legally closed to 
colored matriculants. However, the 
administration of Gallaudet officially 
states, that Negroes are not legally 
(by implication or otherwise) pro- 
hibited from matriculating in Gal- 
laudet College, and upon the fulfill- 
ment of entrance requirements Negro 
deaf-mute applicants will be ac- 
cepted.’* Up to the present, no quali- 
fied Negro student has applied for 
admission. 


Present Status 


The appropriations of Congress for 
the current expenses provide for the 
salaries of the professors and instruc- 
tors, and have been sufficiently large 
for some years past to enable the di- 
rectors to render some aid to needy 
students. As in the earlier years of 
the College, however, private assist- 
ance is still required for poor students, 
and free scholarships are maintained 
by public-spirited individuals. Con- 
gress has gradually increased the num- 
ber of free scholarships available for 
poor students in the collegiate depart- 
ment, now numbering 125.° Foreign 
students are not allowed to participate 
in such scholarships. 

In addition to the regular budgetary 
appropriations, specific appropriations 
of Congress have been made for con- 
tinuing a building program. The 
alumni have given to the institution 
the sum of $50,000 as part of the cost 

44 Statement of Percival Hall , Sea of 


Columbia Institution, April 25, 193 
% Annual Report, op. cit., p. 80. 
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of a memorial building to Dr. Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. 

While there are over 15,000 deaf 
children in the American schools, the 
total enrollment of college students 
has never reached over 130. About 
fifty young persons are admitted each 
year into the preparatory class, and, 
by careful selection, this number is 
considerably reduced before the end of 
the first year. Of these, 25 to 30 per 
cent are congenitally deaf. Graduat- 
ing classes number, as a rule, from 10 
to 20. The total number of students 
so far admitted to the college pre- 
paratory class amounts to approxi- 
mately 1,500. Collegiate degrees have 
been granted to some 500 different 
persons. In recent years the faculty 
has confined the degrees in course to 
those of the Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, 
and Master of Science.’® 

The atmosphere of Gallaudet Col- 
lege is one of freedom and of expres- 
sion. The training received, while it 
does not rise to the heights of that 
given in our large universities, or go 
as deeply into many subjects offered, 
is sufficient by its required association 
with cultured teachers, and by its life 
of independent and free expression, to 
prepare the students for independent 
and useful lives. This is shown by 
the fact that a very large proportion 
of the leading deaf men and deaf 
women of the United States are gradu- 
ates or ex-students of Gallaudet Col- 
lege. It is interesting to note in how 
many occupations of usefulness the 
graduates of the collegiate department 
are engaged. They have entered law, 
dentistry, architecture, real estate, 





® Percival Hall, op. cit., p. 26. 


agriculture, printing, engraving, pub- 
lishing, editing, insurance, chemistry, 
the ministry, teaching, and a number 
of them are high government officials. 
Many graduates from Gallaudet have 
won higher degrees, including the vari- 
ous doctor’s degrees inclusive of the 
doctor of philosophy, at other Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 

Without doubt the Federal Govern- 
ment has and will continue to justify 
its support of this significant type of 
higher education, providing for the 
United States the only college for 
physical defectives in the world. The 
board of directors, partially  self- 
perpetuating (of eleven members the 
board itself re-elects eight upon the 
occurrence of a vacancy, the Presi- 
dent of the United States appoints one 
senator, and the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives appoints two mem- 
bers from the body), annually submits 
a budget through the District Govern- 
ment and the Secretary of the Interior 
to Congress. A basic appropriation of 
approximately $60,000 is annually re- 
ceived, although no legislation de- 
mands it. 


Howarp UNIVERSITY 


The abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and later through- 
out the South resulted in so large an 
influx of freedmen into the District 
that, by 1866, they formed one-third 
of its population. This was the largest 
urban group of Negroes in the world 
and grew from 10,000 in 1860 to 40,000 
in 1870.17 The educational problems 
presented by this group were quickly 
recognized by various freedmens aid 
organizations and philanthropic indi- 


17 Congressional Globe, 40th Congress, second 
session, p. 3424, 
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viduals, with the result that day and 
night schools, providing instruction in 
the elementary studies, were im- 
mediately established for persons of 
all ages. It was realized, also, that 
there would soon be a pressing need 
for Negroes educated on the higher 
levels to take places of leadership as 
teachers and preachers in the re- 
generation of the recently emancipated 
race of impoverished and pitiful 
humans. In order to help supply this 
need, a discussion in a Congregational 
Missionary meeting in November, 
1866, led to the founding of “the 
Howard University.”"® 


Early History 


Religious organizations, through 
their missionary meetings had already 
recognized their challenge to provide 
for material as well as spiritual needs 
of the freedmen. General Oliver Otis 
Howard, Head of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, became a leader of the move- 
ment among the newly-interested 
groups, and due largely to his efforts 
an act of incorporation was passed by 
Congress on March 2, 1867. The char- 
ter in part read, “. . . and they are 
hereby declared to be, a body politic 
and corporate, with perpetual succes- 
sion in deed or in law and in equity, to 
al] interests and purposes whatsoever, 
by the name, style, and title of “the 
Howard University.” 

Upon the passage of this Act the 
Board of Trustees were established as 
a practical business organization, with 
power vested in them to receive, pur- 
chase, sell and bargain. With General 
Howard’s aid, and at his direction, 
functioning was started immediately. 


% United States Statutes at Large, Vol., 18. p. 
6. 


The main part of the purchase price 
for the property for Howard Uni- 
versity was supplied by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau, while the funds from 
the sale of the property not needed 
for university purposes were placed in 
the treasury to be used for the con- 
struction of buildings.’ The corpo- 
ration received additional grants from 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, bringing the 
sum obtained from this source to 
about $500,000. With the funds, sev- 
eral residences for professors and four 
large buildings were erected, namely, 
University Hall, Miner Hall, Clarke 
Hall, and the Medical Building. 
Clarke Hall, the boys’ dormitory, 
was named in honor of David Clarke 
of Hartford, Connecticut, who con- 
tributed $25,000 toward the support of 
the University. Miner Hall, the dormi- 
tory for girls, was named in honor of 
Miss Myrtilla Miner, one of the 
pioneers in the education of colored 
girls in the District of Columbia. The 
close relationship of Howard Univer- 
sity with the Freedmen’s Bureau is 
thus clearly indicated.”° 

After two brief administrations un- 
der Dr. Charles B. Boynton and Dr. 
Byron Sunderland, General Howard 
became president of the University 
on September 21, 1868, less than two 
years afters its incorporation, and con- 
tinued to administer its affairs, along 
with his duties as commissioner of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau, until 1873. 
Because of this active interest during 
the early years, General Howard is 
generally looked upon as the founder 
of the university which bears his name. 

The early financial management of 





% Annual Report of President of Howard Uni- 
versity, 1868-69. 

» William M. Patton, The History of Howard 
University, pp. 26-7. 
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the university soon brought it into 
difficulties. The hopeful spirit of the 
times and the enthusiasm and faith 
of those in charge of the enterprise, 
were responsible for the too rapid ex- 
pansion of the first few years of the 
existence of the institution which re- 
sulted in a constantly growing deficit. 
A financial statement for the first eight 
years up to June 31, 1875, leaving out 
of account the value of lands and 
buildings given by the government 
and of borrowed funds, shows receipts 
of $645,067.30 and expenditures of 
$744,914.56, leaving a deficit of nearly 
$100,000.”" 

At the annual meeting of the 
trustees, May 31, 1873, it was decided 
that a retrenchment of one-half the 
current expenses would be necessary 
in order to avert disaster. To effect 
this the administration had to make 
radical readjustments in the faculties 
and in the salary schedule. To this end 
every salaried officer in the University 
resigned upon the request of the 
trustees, and reappointments were 
made in accord with a very deliberate 
and discretionary policy. 

In order to overcome this early 
financial reversal of the University, 
the administration was definitely con- 
vinced that a resumption of Federal 
appropriations was imperative. These 
had stopped in 1872. From March 19, 
1867 to November 18, 1872, the Fed- 
eral Government, during the ad- 
ministrations of Boynton, Sunderland 
and Howard, had given a total of 
$528,955.95 from Freedmen’s Bureau 
funds. During the later years of 
Howard’s administration, Smith’s and 
the first two years of Patton’s, a period 
from December 1, 1873 to January 1, 


1 Ibid., p. 22. 


1879, no Federal funds were received. 
Beginning with $10,000 in 1879, the 
third year of Patton’s administration, 
and continuing annually until June 
30, 1918, the end of Newman’s admin- 
istration, congress appropriated a total 
of $2,136,377.75 to the support of 
Howard University. 

President Durkee, urged the Federal 
Government during his administration, 
to increase its appropriation to the 
University. This increase was more 
than 400 per cent, from $117,937.75 in 
1918 to $451,912.84 in 1925-26. In- 
cluded in the appropriations for this 
period are the sums of $201,000 for a 
dining hall, $197,500 for a gymnasium 
and athletic field, and $390,000 for a 
medical building.?? The interest of the 
General Education Board was also 
gained to the extent of a contribution 
of $130,000 to equip the medical build- 
ing, and a conditional pledge of 
$250,000 toward a $500,000 endow- 
ment for the medical school,?* which 
was successfully consummated during 
the next administration. 


Continuous Federal Support 
Established 


Dr. Mordecai Wyatt Johnson was 
elected to the presidency in 1926. He 
recognized immediately that the great- 
est need of Howard University was a 
comprehensive plan of systematic de- 
velopment, which would insure a gen- 
erous financial support of the Federal 
Government and philanthropy. Previ- 
ous to 1929, there had been no basic 
legislation insuring Federal appropria- 
tions to Howard University. Hence 
“the Howard University” appropria- 





22 Facts (pamphlet published by Howard Uni- 
versity, 1926), pp. 12-18, 
23 Tbid., p. 19 
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tion could be stricken from the De- 
partment of the Interior bill, when un- 
der consideration, by a point of order 
raised by any member of Congress who 
objected to it. 

To avoid this, Congress passed a law, 
approved December 13, 1928, which 
reads as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that section 
8 of an act entitled “An Act to incorporate 
Howard University in the District of Co- 
lumbia,” approved March 2, 1867, be 
amended to read as follows: Section 8. An- 
nual appropriations are hereby authorized 
to aid in the construction, development, im- 
provement, and maintenance of the univer- 
sity, no part of which shall be used for 
religious instruction. The university shall at 
all times be open to inspection by the Bureau 
of Education and shall be inspected by the 
said Bureau at least once each year. An 
annual report making a full exhibit of the 
affairs of the university shall be presented to 
Congress each year in the report of the 
Bureau of Education.* 


Having gained legislative security, 
President Johnson urged the Secretary 
of the Interior to call a conference on 
February 11, 1929, composed of rep- 
resentatives of both Houses of Con- 
gress, the United States Bureau of 
Education, the Bureau of the Budget, 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, and How- 
ard University. At this conference, 
a working plan was tentatively estab- 
lished for the development of the Uni- 
versity over a period of ten years or 
more, and has become the university’s 
“Twenty-Year Plan.” The plan as 
recommended by the Office of Educa- 
tion of the Department of the Interior 
was substantially as follows: 

That for a period of ten years, or until the 
physical plant development program is com- 





* U.S. Statutes at Large, Seventieth Congress, 
Vol, 45. p. 1021. 


pleted, the Congress of the United States 
will contribute to the support, maintenance, 
and development of Howard University, an- 
nual sums not to exceed 66.4 per cent of the 
total budget—the median line percentage of 
public support now granted to 52 land-grant 
colleges and universities—it being under- 
stood that, immediately after the completion 
of the physical plant development program, 
the trustees will undertake to increase the 
private endowment of the university at such 
a rate as, within a period of ten and not 
to exceed fifteen years, shall reduce the 
proportion of government support to less 
than 50 per cent of the total budget. 

That as part of such annual contribution 
the Federal Government will appropriate an 
average sum of $1,100,000 toward each of 
ten successive steps in the physical plant 
development program of the university— 
the trustees of the university to supplement 
from private contributions or otherwise each 
such Federal appropriation to the extent of 
one-third thereof. The use of supplementary 
funds, however, shall not be restricted neces- 
sarily to the project or projects involved in 
the immediate governmental appropriation.” 


Present Status 


During the administration of Dr. 
Johnson there has been a progressive 
and consistent increase in the Federal 
Government appropriations and other 
income of the University in keeping 
with the educational demands of the 
new plan. The total income has in- 
creased from $682,777.03 in 1926 to 
$1,115 ,351.34 in 1937 or 61.20 per cent. 
Also, the total university assets have 
increased from $2,649,803.02 in June, 
1926 to $8,208,520.37 in June, 1937, or 
32.29 per cent. 

The Federal Government’s appropri- 
ations to the University have increased 
from $218,000.00 in June, 1926 to 
$719,284.70 in June, 1937, an increase 
of 30.30 per cent. Recognizing, at the 


25 Report to the Board of Trustees of Howard 
University, and to the Congress of the United 
States on a Program of Development of Howard 
University. From 1931-32 to 1940-41, p. 46. 
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urgency of Dr. Johnson, the need for 
increased appropriations for instruc- 
tional services, congressional appropri- 
ations for that item have increased 
from $125,000 in 1926 to $508,133.78 
in 1937, or 245.99 per cent. 

In keeping with Federal Govern- 
ment increases, the administration 
has successfully gained significant 
amounts from private philanthropy. A 
complete account of such is a chapter 
in itself, the introductory pages of 
which would contain the following 
statements: In 1928-29 the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund appropriated $80,000 
to be distributed over a five-year pe- 
riod for the development of research 
and graduate study in zodlogy. The 
General Education Board granted 
$80,000 to be used over a period of four 
years for increasing salaries. The 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund gave $29,000 for pro- 
moting advanced study by teachers of 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 
For the two-year period, 1927 to 1928, 
the sum of $60,000 was contributed by 
private sources for the libraries of the 
university.?° Realizing the need of the 
future extension of the physicial plant 
of the university, the president in 1928 
procured grants of $600,000 from 
the General Education Board, and 
$300,000 from the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, a total of $900,000 for the pur- 
chase of real estate in the vicinity of 
the university campus. By 1932 prop- 
erty costing $805,229 had been added 
to the assets of the university from 
this fund.?? 

In addition to annual congressional 





_ ™Annual Report of the President of Howard 
University to Secretary of the Interior for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, p. 4. 

_ Annual Report of the President of Howard 
University to Secretary of the Interior for fiscal 
year ended June, 1980, pp. 14, 16, 19. 


appropriations, which in spite of na- 
tional government entrenchments in 
less meritous directions have con- 
stantly increased except during the 
school years 1934-35 and 1935-36, the 
Federal Government appropriated for 
the years 1933-37, $3,060,887.00 for 
the construction of Douglass Hall, the 
Chemistry Building, Founders Libra- 
ry, The Power Plant Building and two 
units of a new dormitory for men. 
The emergency agencies of the new 
deal administration, the Public Works 
Administration and the Works Prog- 
ress Administration have been liberal 
donors to the University, not only in 
the matter of building construction and 
physical plant repairs and improve- 
ments, but also for research and the 
improvement of instructional facilities. 


CoNCLUSION 


This study reveals that there are 
only two institutions of higher educa- 
tion directly supported by annual ap- 
propriations from the Federal Govern- 
ment. These are Gallaudet College, the 
division of higher education on the 
collegiate level for students attending 
the Columbia Institution for the 
Dumb, and Howard University, both 
in the District of Columbia. It has 
been stated that Gallaudet College has 
received Federal appropriations for its 
support since its origin, and that there 
is no racial limitations established at 
the institution. However, no physically 
handicapped colored student has ever 
qualified for matriculation. Therefore, 
Howard University is the only insti- 
tute of collegiate standing supported 
by the Federal Government, and serv- 
ing primarily colored students. 

At the present time, Howard Uni- 
versity is national and international in 
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its scope. It has enrolled students from 
at least forty-four states in the Union 
and eleven foreign countries. Although 
it was established primarily for Ne- 
groes, “students of other races were to 
be matriculated on the same basis as 
Negroes,” and it has served students of 
each of the four major races. At pres- 
ent it has approximately 10,009 gradu- 
ates engaging in professional careers 
in nearly every state in the Union, and 
also in Europe, Africa, and Asia. This 
has been possible, in a large measure, 
because of the ever increasing recogni- 
tion by the Federal Government of its 
potentialities for service. 

It is significant to note that during 
the seventy-one years of Howard’s ex- 
istence Congress has directly appro- 
priated a total of $11,944,151.45 to the 
institution’s support. During the 59- 
year-period, 1867-1926, congressional 


appropriations totaled $4,905,771.45. 
During the 12-year-period of con- 
gressional appropriations, 1927-1939, 
(President Johnson’s administration), 


the total has been $7,038,380.00, or 
$2,132,608.55 more than during the 


entire 59 years prior thereto. (This 
consideration does not include the 
more than $3,000,000.00 of Federal 
funds received since 1933 for physical 
plant expansions.) Thus, for- educa- 
tional expenses only, direct congres- 
siona) appropriations have been 43.47 
per cent more since 1926 than during 
the entire earlier period of the Uni- 
versity’s existence. Finally, since the 
1928 amendment to the University 
charter (referred to above) became 
law, Howard University has witnessed 
an era of “increased Congressiona] re- 
spect and enlarged federal support.” 
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Cuapter XVIII 


THE SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS OF THE SEVERAL 
DEPARTMENTS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Myrtie R. PHuirs 


The specific purpose of this chapter 
is to inquire into the special types of 
educational programs now operated by 
the ten Federal Departments and 
twelve independent Government Agen- 
cies. Governmental functions have be- 
come so complex and specialized that 
those responsible for the efficient per- 
formance of governmental duties have 
found it necessary to institute specific 
training courses for new employees and 
retraining courses for experienced em- 
ployees regardless of the amount of 
pre-entry training the employee may 
have had. New employees must be 
oriented in their work; field agents, 
such as those in foreign service, col- 
lection of internal revenue, and law 
enforcement, must be kept informed 
with regard to revision of laws and 
court decisions as these affect their 
activities; the clerical staff must fol- 
low uniform procedure in routine mat- 
ters of filing, auditing, etc.; a reserve 
of highly trained experts in specialized 
fields must be provided for replace- 
ments of experienced men whose places 
are made vacant by promotion, retire- 
ment, or natural causes, if Depart- 
ments and Agencies are to operate effi- 
ciently and economically. Such prob- 
lems as these have given rise to in- 
service training. (“In-service training” 
here, refers to training programs main- 
tained by the Federal Government for 
its employees.) 

Two factors contribute to the sig- 
nificance of the present study: first, 


the large number of Federal employees 
to be trained—in the Federal] Depart- 
ments, alone, there are 685,526' per- 
sons; second, the lack? of available in- 
formation with regard to extent, char- 


acter, quality, cost, availability, ad- 
ministration, objectives, enrollment, 
eligibility, etc., of in-service training 
both by the public and by the de- 


partmental representatives. This chap- 


ter attempts to answer the implied 
questions by (1) surveying the whole 


field of in-service training of the de- 
partments and agencies for the pur- 
pose of giving a definite picture of the 
extensiveness of in-service programs 
now in operation; (2) presenting a 
fuller description of certain outstand- 
ing training programs for the purpose 
of giving the reader specific informa- 
tion regarding the intensiveness of the 
in-service training programs; and (3) 
evaluating the whole program of in- 
service training with specific reference 
to the extent of participation of Ne- 
groes. 


1These employees were distributed as follows: 
State, 5,364; Treasur 74,005; War, 87,977; 
Justice, 8,228; Post O ce, 279,443; Navy, 71,667; 
Interior, 43,170; Agriculture, 85, 143; Commerce, 
15,909; and Labor, 14,620 in June 1937. 

2 Although data on the in-service training of 
Federal Departments are limited and difficult to 
secure, the data upon which this article is based 
are full and authentic. The author is deeply in- 
debted to Mr, Earl Brooks, Personnel Division— 
Department of Labor, for his splendid co-operation 
with this project. Mr. Brooks made available to us 
his Master’s thesis (1938) on ‘In-Service Training 
of Federal Employees,’ and a summary chart of a 
recent (1937) survey of training courses given by 
Federal Departments to Federal employees. Two fac- 
tors, recency and accuracy, contribute to the im- 
portance of these data. Mr. Brooks secured the 
material for his thesis by personal interview with 
a responsible representative in each Department 
and Agency. Information was then summarized 
and presented to the authority for final approval 
before it was used. 
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EXTENT AND GENERAL CHARACTER 
oF IN-ServICE TRAINING 


organized programs; second, that 37 
programs, representing 6 departments? 
enrolled approximately 51,782 employ- 


oOo Cc oo 


Table I identifies in-service training 
by departments, bureaus or divisions, 
courses or programs, enrollment, in- 
structional staff, and length of train- 
ing period. Table I shows, first, that 19 
bureaus or divisions representing seven epee eene aan Wis Cepptencane tae 


: : : tel th ti rT 
departments maintain 43 definitely-  Scpgrately Since their entire program is a training 


ees in 1936-37. The distribution of pro- 
grams by departments with their re- 
spective enrollments was: Agriculture 
8 courses, 16,627 students; Commerce 


TABLE I 


In-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS BY FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES, 
ENROLLMENT, TEACHING STAFF AND LENGTH OF TRAINING PERIOD 



































Length 
Teach- 
ne Bureau or Division Course or Program ond ing x! 
Staff ming 
Period* 
Agricultural Economics Inspection of Fruits and Vegetables 7 4 6 
ne ieee om] | 
. Vorest Service.......... yuar raining - 1 
Agriculture Supervisor Training 14 
Correspondence Training 4 10 
Public Roads.......... Production Management 20 
Soil Conservation Service} Training Program 4,500 | 305 10 
General Department....} Graduate School—about 50 courses 2,200; 60 30 
Advanced Statistics 106 5 12 
Economic Geography 50 1 30 
RMON. Since sacs seen Elementary Statistics 126 5 6 
Training for Area Supervisors ; 63 12 5 
Commerce Training in Editing, Reviewing, and Coding 650 13 8 
Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce........... Foreign Languages (French and German) 80 2 27 
Patent Office........... Training of Patent Examiners 540 6 52 
ee Pere Educational Courses 82 6 30 
Freedman’s Hospital. . Nurses Training School 83 4 32 
{Annual Conference 275 87 1 
Field Institute for Nurses and Doctors 50 5 4 
| remnanad Pe 6 —. eee anneal : an - ~ 
: . ummer School for Indian Service Personne 
ee Office of Indian Affairs. _ of Indian Assistant Farm and Home pe ~- 
Ward Attendants’ Training Course, Kiowa 
Hospital 20 1 52 
School of Nursing 52 6 36 
St. Elizabeth's Hospital {Training for Attendants 38 8 52 
Training for Internes 16 31 50 
Justice Investigation...... Training School for Special Agents 81 44 14 
Immigration and Natu- { Lecture Course of Study for the Personnel 2,500 20 
Labor ralization Service..... Training for Border Patrol Appointees 75 30 18 
Labor Statistics........ Statistical Method and Analysis 22 2 30 
De «Ricccukecceterassn sees ene Foreign Service Officers’ Training School 18 12 
Coast Guard Academy 130 19 52 
Reading Courses ad Student Engineers 
Coast’ Guard... ..sc00 (Commissioned ) 24 19 52 
Small Arms Training for Treasury Personnel | 5,300 50 52 
Training for Enlisted Personnel 4,000 
Customs Training School (Baltimore, Md.) 8,500 50 
EP CEE OS OE School of Instruction Training Course for In- 
Treasury spectors & Guards at the Port of N.Y. 
Income Tax Law, Commercial Law & Accot’g 
(Resident Classes) 300 4 30 
Income Tax Law, Commercial Law & Accot'g 
Internal Revenue....... (Correspondence) 8,000 4 52 
Shorthand and Typing (Resident Classes) 225 4 52 
Various Tax Laws and Accounting (Field 
: Classes) 3,600 6 1 
ey eee Constitution and Law 4 52 




















* Length of Training period is given in terms of number of weeks per year. 
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8 courses, 1,697; Interior 10 courses, 
801; Justice 1 course, 815; Labor 3 
courses, 2,597; and ‘Treasury 12 
courses, 30,079. Third, with regard to 
the length of the training period Table 
I shows ‘that 19 or 50 per cent* of the 
department programs for which data 
are available range from 30 to 52 
weeks, 8 or 21 per cent from 10 to 29 
weeks, and 11 or 29 per cent from 1 
to 9 weeks. Finally, Table I shows that 
the teaching staff for 35 or 81 per 
cent of the courses maintained con- 
sists of 1,285 instructors: 498 regular 
instructors, 522 special lecturers and 
265 assistants. 

In addition to the definitely-organ- 
ized courses listed in Table I, 13 less- 
formally-organized courses for which 
data were not sufficiently complete to 
justify inclusion in this table, are of- 
fered by 5 bureaus and divisions. If 
these 13 less formally-organized 
courses and 5 bureaus and divisions 
are added to the in-service training 
courses summarized in Table I, there 
are at present 56 in-service programs 
offered by 24 bureaus and divisions 
which are classified under 6 Federal 
Departments. 

A survey of the extent of Govern- 
ment in-service training is not com- 
plete without a statement of the 
in-service training provided by inde- 
pendent Government Agencies. Data 
show that 12 agencies’ maintain 25 
training courses for their employees. 
Enrolled in 21 of these courses® in 





be Represents 44 per cent of the total number of 
definitely organized Department programs. 
: 5 Civil Service Commission, District of Colum- 
bia (Fire and Police Departments), Farm Credit 
Administration, Government Printing Office, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, Social Security Edu- 
cation, Tennessee Valley Authority, Rural Electri- 
fication Administration, Housing Division of PW’A, 
Federal Housing Administration, Veteran’s Admin- 
istration, and Works Progress Administration. 

These 21 courses are distributed among 9 

agencies, 


1937 were 18,890 employees. The 
teaching staff of 14 courses consisted 
of 538 instructors. The average length 
of 84 per cent of the courses was 36 
weeks. Thus, 6 Departments and 12 
Agencies maintain 81 in-service train- 
ing courses for Federal employees. En- 
rolled in 71 per cent of these courses in 
1937 were 70,672 Federal employees. 


ADMINISTRATION OF COURSES 


Four administrative features of in- 
service training receive attention: (1) 
method by which the Government 
meets the cost, (2) time devoted to 
courses by employees during training 
period, (3) admission or eligibility re- 
quirements, and (4) credit awarded. 
Figures given are for the definitely- 
organized programs:’ 43 (76% of total 
number) department- and 21 (84% of 
total number) agency-programs. 

Cost.—Data show that the Govern- 
ment meets the cost of 65 per cent of 
the department programs by special 
assignment of regular personnel to 
teaching duties; of 25 per cent by spe- 
cial appropriation or budget; and of 
less than 1 per cent by tuition. The 
corresponding figures for the agency 
programs are: 66 per cent, 14 per cent, 
and less than 1 per cent. The cost to 
the Government of in-service training, 
then, is met most frequently by special 
assignment of regular personnel to the 
instructional staff and least frequently 
by tuition charges. 

Time.—With regard to time allot- 
ment the data show (1) that 29 or 67 
per cent of the department- and 11 
(or 50%) of the agency-programs are 
offered during the employees’ working 
hours; (2) that the employee devotes 
full official time to 33 per cent of the 


7 Training Courses listed in Table I. 
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department- and to 23 per cent of the 
agency-programs; (3) that the em- 
ployee pursues 37 per cent of the de- 
partment- and 50 per cent of the 
agency-programs on his own time; (4) 
that in 44 per cent of the department- 
and 28.5 per cent of the agency-pro- 
grams the employee alternates time 
spent in training with Department 
work. 

Admission Requirements ——Admin- 
sion to in-service training varies with 
the nature of the training offered, the 
extent to which the trainee can profit 
by the training, the use to which the 
training is to be put, and the Depart- 
, ment offering the course. In general, 

eligibility is determined by one or 
more of the following: academic 
training, scholarship, character, physi- 
cal maturity, special ability, and de- 
partment connections.* The methods 
for securing in-service training privi- 
leges are: appointment, special invita- 
tion, competitive examination, and ap- 
plication. 

Credit Although in-service train- 
ing programs are maintained primarily 
for increasing the employee’s efficiency 
in his present job, many of them are 
organized on a semester basis and con- 
ducted in co-operation with a univer- 
sity so that college credit toward a 
Bachelor’s, a Master’s, or a Doctor’s 
degree may be obtained. Illustrations 
of such programs follow: (1) The Bu- 
reau of the Census co-operates with 
American University in offering work 
in Theoretical Statistics for which 
credit is granted toward the Bachelor’s 
degree. (2) The National Bureau of 
Standards co-operates with other uni- 
versities in offering graduate courses 


8 Some Courses are open to persons in related 
services, 


in the general fields of Physics, Mathe- 
matics and Chemistry, for which credit 
is granted toward an advanced degree, 
Many employees, by this arrangement, 
have completed all work preliminary 
to the Ph.D. degree and have received 
the degree after one year’s residence 
work in the co-operating university, 
(3) The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
co-operates with American University 
in offering a sequence of courses deal- 
ing with the collection, analysis, and 
presentation of labor statistics for 
which college credit is granted. (4) The 
Extension Service® co-operates with 
university summer schools in provid- 
ing training programs designed spe- 
cifically for employees in the field. 
Universities granting credit for this 
work during the summer of 1937 were 
the Universities of: Wisconsin, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, Colorado, Mary- 
land, Louisiana, Missouri and Ver- 
mont. (5) The U.S. Public Health 
Service offers courses in public health 
at universities for which college credit 
is granted. The training course con- 
ducted at the University of Michigan 
in 1936 was extended in 1937 to a year 
course leading to a degree in public 
health. (6) The Graduate School’® is 
perhaps the best illustration of the co- 
operation of a department with uni- 
versities for the purpose of securing 
for the trainee college or graduate 
credit for work done in in-service pro- 
grams. Among institutions to which 
credit has been certified are: the Uni- 
versities of California at Los Angeles, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, Missouri, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Oregon, Iowa, 
Nebraska, California, Kansas, Mary- 
land, Columbia, Cornell, Harvard, 


® Department of Agriculture, 
2 Ibid. 
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ohns Hopkins, Syracuse, and Ameri- 
‘Pcan; Iowa State Teachers College, 
City College of New York, School of 
Education New York University, and 
School of Commerce of Northwestern 


University. 
Nature oF Courses GIvEN™ 


General Objectives.—The survey of 
the general objectives of the in-service 
training courses revealed the follow- 
ing classification: courses designed (1) 
to increase the employee’s efficiency in 
his present position; (2) to prepare 
employees for more responsible posi- 
tions within the Department; (3) to 
prepare new employees to enter on 
duties; (4) to detect ability or inability 
for a specific position or type of work; 
and (5) to co-ordinate practice within 
the Department. Departments and 
Agencies alike emphasize the first three 
objectives. 

Types of Courses——When classified 
according to their functional relation- 
ship to an employee’s regular work, 
courses may be grouped under four 
heads: (1) courses in which actual De- 
partment production work is per- 
formed in the course; (2) courses that 
are put to practical use within a year; 
(3) courses in which work done paral- 
lels actual work; and (4) courses in 
which broad fundamental training is 
provided. The second and third types 
are given the greatest emphasis. Forty- 
two or 98 per cent of the department- 
and 18 (or 86.7%) of the agency- 
courses are of the first type; 38 (or 
88%) of department- and 15 (or 71%) 
of the agency-programs are of the sec- 
ond type. When classified according 
to fields of learning, the courses main- 





ms Definitely organized Department courses— 
‘able I—and Agency courses—Survey Chart. 


tained are: professional, technical, 
academic, mechanical, industrial, and 
commercial. 

Types of Instruction —The methods 
of instruction arranged in the order of 
emphasis given them are: assignment- 
reading, papers, problems; lectures; 
quizzes; demonstrations by instruc- 
tors; individual instruction; group dis- 
cussion; analysis of duties and ineffi- 
cient work done; laboratory or field 
work ; systematized supervision of pro- 
duction work; correspondence; and su- 
pervised research. Departments and 
agencies give greatest emphasis to the 
first three types of instruction. 

Specific Illustrations..*2—To com- 
plete the picture of in-service training 
three outstanding programs have been 
selected for a more detailed descrip- 
tion: Navy, War, and Graduate 
School.'* Space permits only an enu- 
meration of the outstanding schools 
operated by the Navy and War De- 
partments. Emphasis is given to the 
Graduate School because of the extent 
and character of its program. Careful 
reading of these programs should in- 
crease one’s appreciation for the 
breadth and variety of in-service 
training made available by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Navy Department. About a hun- 
dred kinds of schools are operated by 
the Navy Department for the training 
of its personnel. The list includes: 


(1) Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland; 
(2) Postgraduate School, Annapolis, Mary- 
land; (3) Naval War College, Newport, 
Rhode Island; (4) Army War College, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; (5) Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Virginia; (6) Submarine, New 
London, Connecticut; (7) Aviation, Pensa- 


2 For a complete description of each in-service 
training program, see Brooks’ thesis. 
13 Department of Agriculture. 
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cola, Florida; (8) Optical Instruction, Navy 
Yards, Washington, D.C., and Mare Island, 
California; (9) Gyro Compass, Navy Yards, 
New York, New York, and Mare Island, 
California; (10) Fire Control Instrument 
School, Long Island City, New York; (11) 
Torpedo School, Newport, Rhode Island; 
(12) The Diving School, Navy Yards, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; (13) Correspondence Courses 
as follows: International Law, Strategy, and 
Tactics; (14) Training Stations, Hampton 
Roads, Virginia, Newport, Rhode Island, 
Great Lakes, Illinois, San Diego, California; 
(15) Service Schools offering instruction in 
the following subjects: Radio material, gen- 
eral electricity, gyro compasses, Machine 
Shop Practice, Music, Hospital Service, 
Pharmacy, Aviation Mechanics, Optics, 
Cooking, Stenography, Radio Operating, 
etc.; (16) Naval Academy Preparatory 
Class, Hampton Roads, Virginia; (17) 
Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Yale, Harvard, Northwestern, Georgia 
School of Technology, University of Wash- 
ington, and University of California; (18) 
Naval Reserve; (19) Aviation Cadets; and 
(20) US. Navy School of Music, Navy 
Yards, Washington, D.C. 


War Department. About fifty 
kinds of schools are operated by the 
War Department. The list includes: 


War College, West Point, Industrial College, 
Infantry School, Tank School, Cavalry 
School, Field Artillery School, Coast Artil- 
lery School, Engineer School, Air Corps Fly- 
ing Schools, Aviation Medical School, Air 
Corps Tactical Schools, Air Corps Technical 
School, Air Corps Engineering School, Bal- 
loon and Airship School, Signal School, 
Ordnance School, Ordnance Specialist School, 
Quartermaster Corps School, Quartermaster 
Corps Subsistence School, Quartermaster 
Corps Motor Transport School, Finance 
School, Chemical Warfare School, Army 
Medical School, Army Dental School, Army 
Veterinary School, Medical Field Service 
School, Schools (twelve) for Bakers and 
Cooks, Army Correspondence Schools, Troop 
Schools for Officers, Post Schools for En- 
listed Men, Officers’ Reserve Corps, Citi- 
zens’ Military Camps, Chaplains’ School, 
School for Nursing, Veterinary School. 
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Department of Agriculture. The 
Graduate School of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was organized in 
1921 for the benefit of department em- 
ployees and such others as are quali- 
fied to undertake the work offered. 
The work is organized on a standard 
college basis, and certificates of credit 
for the work accomplished are issued 
on a standard unit basis. This work 
has been accepted by graduate schools 
and accredited colleges and universities 
wherever it fits into the approved pro- 
gram of the students. More than 160 
certificates were issued in 1937. 

The plan provides first for work 
by graduate or advanced students by 
special arrangements of universities 
with the Department for the utilization 
of the available facilities of Govern- 
ment laboratories and collections, in 
the study of an approved problem un- 
der the general supervision of a quali- 
fied Government specialist. The second 
type of work is formal class and labo- 
ratory work in such subjects as may 
be helpful to Government workers. 
Formal classroom instruction is sup- 
plemented by an intensive lecture pro- 
gram which serves as a forum where 
leaders in the field may be heard and 
questioned or met in special confer- 
ence. 

The school grants no degrees but the 
training is supervised by the Depart- 
ment and is facilitated by the use of 
department classrooms and laborato- 
ries. The instructors are selected from 
the best qualified members of the sci- 
entific and professional staffs of the 
departmental Bureaus, and from the 
faculties of nearby co-operating col- 
leges. Tuition fees averaging $6 a 
credit hour cover all the expenses of 
operating the school. 
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During the school year 1936-37, 54 
courses were offered. The number en- 
rolled was 3,110. Of this number 1,892 
were from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and 1,218 from other depart- 
ments, agencies, universities and other 
sources. Twenty-three branches of the 
Department of Agriculture and 51 
other agencies were represented. 
Classes are held in the rooms of the 
buildings of the Department of Agri- 
culture, the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Department of the Interior, 
Geological Survey. Equipment and 
many special reference books, if not 
otherwise available, are provided by 
the Graduate School. 


SuMMARY OF IN-SrERVICE TRAINING 


The foregoing survey has focused 
attention upon the extent, general 
cheracter, administration and specific 
nature of in-service training made 
available to Federal employees by the 
Federal Departments and Independent 
Agencies. A summary of the important 
findings follows: 


A. Extent and general character 


1. Twenty-four Bureaus and Di- 
visions, classified under 6 De- 
partments, and 12 Independent 
Agencies maintain 81 in-service 
training courses.'* 

2. Seventy-one per cent of these 
courses enrolled 70,672 employ- 
ees in 1937. 

3. The average length of 87.5 per 
cent of the formally organized 
courses offered by Departments 
is 27 weeks; of 95 per cent of 
those offered by Agencies is 36 
weeks. Fifty per cent of the 
Department programs range 
from 30 to 52 weeks in length. 

4. Teaching staff of 81 per cent 
of the Department programs 


4*Each Course or Program offers from 2 to 54 
subjects. See the Graduate School. 


consists of 1,285 instructors; of 
14 Agency programs consists of 
538 instructors. 

5. Navy Department operates 
more than 100 in-service train- 
ing schools. 

6. War Department operates more 
than 50 in-service training 
schools. 


B. Administration 


7. Majority of courses are offered 
without cost to the trainee. Less 
than 1 per cent are tuition 
courses. 

8. Trainees in Departments pur- 
sue most courses by alternating 
training with Department 
work; trainees in Agencies pur- 
sue training most frequently on 
their own time. The least fre- 
quent time allotted to training 
for both is full-official time, 
although the per cents are 
high, 33 per cent for Depart- 
ments and 23 per cent for 
Agencies. 

9. A large number of courses, par- 
ticularly those in which out- 
siders would be most interested, 
are offered before working 
hours (7:30 a.m. to 8:30 A.M.), 
after working hours (4:30 p.m. 
to 5:30 p.m.), or in the evening. 

10. The method of obtaining in- 
service training privileges are 
by special appointment, special 
invitation, competitive examin- 
ation, and application. 

11. Credit is in two forms: promo- 
tion in rank and salary, and 
college credit in terms of sem- 
ester hours toward undergrad- 
uate and graduate degrees. 


C. Specific Nature of Training Courses 


12. The objectives receiving great- 
est emphasis are: to prepare 
employees for more responsible 
positions in the Department or 
Agency, and to orient new em- 
ployees to their positions. 

13. Courses that bear a functional 
relationship to the employee’s 
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work are emphasized. They are 
professional, technical, aca- 
demic, mechanical, industrial, 
and commercial in nature. 

14. In-service training is avail- 
able through correspondence 
courses, residence training, 
formal classroom work, field 
work, summer schools, special 
and general conferences. 

15. In-service training is of very 
high quality. Instructional staff 
is comprised of the most cap- 
able men in the several Depart- 
ments and nearby institutions. 
The lecture personnel is com- 
posed of the foremost experts 
in the respective fields of study. 
Laboratory equipment, library 
facilities, room space, and other 
needed equipment and instruc- 
tional materials are immedi- 
ately available. 


PARTICIPATION BY NEGROES IN 
In-SERVICE TRAINING 


So far attention in this article has 
been given to the definition and char- 
acterization of in-service programs. At 
this point emphasis shifts to the par- 
ticipation of the Negro in in-service 
courses. The objective is to answer 
such questions as: To what extent are 
Negroes enrolled in in-service courses 
by departments, bureaus, divisions and 
agencies? To what extent have Ne- 
groes participated as determined by 
degrees obtained through in-service 
training, college credit obtained toward 
a degree, promotion in rank and salary 
as a result of in-service training? To 
what degree is in-service training 
available to Negroes, that is, what fac- 
tors operate to facilitate, or limit, the 
Negro’s participation in in-service 
training? Measured first in terms of 
total number of Negroes employed in 
each division, bureau, or agency of the 
Government; and second, in terms of 


the monetary returns of in-service 
training to Negroes, to what extent 
should Negroes participate? 

It is regrettable that data necessary 
for accurate answers to the questions 
outlined above are not available. Ac- 
cording to representatives in the vari- 
ous departments and bureaus data are 
not compiled on the basis of race. It 
is not possible, they say, to give the 
exact number of Negroes registered in 
the training course, nor total number 
employed in each division or bureau, 
nor the number employed in the de- 
partment as a whole since no differ- 
ence is made on the basis of race. The 
search of the literature was equally 
fruitless. Hence, the best we can do 
here is to make a general statement 
based upon certain implied informa- 
tion and situations. 

Although exact data are lacking it 
is logical to assume that participation 
in in-service training by Negroes is 
definitely limited. Several factors sup- 
port this assumption. First, many of 
the courses are highly technical and 
greatly specialized and for this reason 
are restricted to employees of the bu- 
reau or division. In some instances 
training is open to employees of cer- 
tain related bureaus. Negroes are 
handicapped because they do not hold 
positions of rank in these specialized 
departments. Second, many courses are 
not profitable for Negroes primarily 
because there is little opportunity for 
them to use the training after it is 
secured. The training provided by the 
Bureau of Public Roads for student 
engineers is an illustration. Third, 
positions of importance and high sta- 
tion are not open to Negroes, except in 
very rare instances; hence in-service 
training designed to prepare employ- 
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ees to fill these positions have no spe- 
cial appeal for the large number of 
Negroes who are employed for the 
most part in the less technical and 
specialized jobs. The fact that in 1932- 
37° there were appointed to and re- 
tained in important positions only 21 
Negroes in the Federal Departments 
and 60 in the agencies suggests the 
limited number of Negroes who could 
pursue specialized courses with the 
idea of promotion in mind. Fourth, the 
single instance in which data defining 
the Negro’s participation in in-service 
training were available shows limited 
participation. Only 3'° of the 240% 





1% Data secured from Joseph R. Houchins— 
Comperee Department, Bureau of Census. 
id, 


17As of December, 1937. 


Negroes employed in the Department 
of Commerce are enrolled in in-service 
courses. Fifth, lack of information on 
the part of Negroes regarding the type 
of in-service training available oper- 
ates to limit the participation of Ne- 
groes in this program of educational 
service. 

Despite the fact that the last section 
of this preliminary study is necessarily 
incomplete at this time, it is hoped 
that the study will serve to acquaint 
the public with the wide variety of in- 
service training courses made availa- 
ble by the Federal Government and 
will motivate Negro employees to par- 
ticipate more fully in them. 





Cuapter XIX 


NEW AND/OR ENLARGED CONCEPTIONS OF THE 


RELATIONSHIP OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Rev. Georce JOHNSON 


The enlargement and extension of 
Federal participation in education in 
the United States presents issues that 
are exceedingly complex. The economic 
and industria) changes that have taken 
place in American life during the last 
quarter of a century and their impact 
upon our political and fiscal structure 
are forcing us to reexamine our tradi- 
tional method of administering and 
financing our schools. There is no gain- 
saying the fact that the present sources 
of school revenue in the United States 
are inadequate as far as providing mil- 
lions of American children in various 
parts of the country with decent edu- 
cational facilities. Due to a number 
of facts, such as the increasing mobil- 
ity of our population, our growing in- 
terdependence, and the consequent 
drag of regions and groups that are 
culturally underprivileged on our 
population as a whole, the national as- 
pects of the educational problem are 
becoming more and more appreciated. 
The immediate solution of the prob- 
lem which presents itself is Federal aid 
to education. 

The Report of the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education ap- 
pointed by President Hoover empha- 
sized the fact that the American sys- 
tem of education is more nearly “folk- 
made” than any system of education 
in the world. This is as it should be 
in a democracy, and the future of 
American democracy demands that 
this characteristic be preserved. Au- 


thoritarian governments can get things 
done in a hurry by forcing their schools 
to be the instruments for propagating 
their ideologies, but the price that is 
paid is altogether too great if one 
cherishes ideals of freedom of teach- 
ing, freedom of speech, and freedom 
of religion. In a democracy the people 
and not the government must contro) 
the schools and the means of educa- 
tion. Otherwise, democracy ceases to 
exist. 

From the angle of good administra- 
tion, there has perhaps been too much 
decentralization of educational author- 
ity in the United States. No doubt 
there are too many separate and in- 
dependent school jurisdictions, with re- 
sulting inefficiency and schooling un- 
equal in quality throughout the land. 
Yet our zea] for reform and our devo- 
tion to the American ideal of equal 
opportunity should not hurry us in a 
direction from which there would be 
no return. 

By nature, parents have the first re- 
sponsibility for the education of chil- 
dren and, consequently, the primary 
rights of determining the kind of edu- 
cation the children are to receive. The 
function of government is to assist the 
family in the performance of its edu- 
cational function and not to supplant 
it. The autonomy that is enjoyed by 
school government under the American 
system is based on an acceptance of 
this fundamental principle. We boast 
that we have succeeded very largely 
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in keeping our schools free from politi- 
cal domination, which is another way 
of saying that we boast of the fact that 
our schools respond to the will of the 
people who send their children to them, 
and not to the will of any particular 
group that may happen to be in the 
ascendancy. 

What we see going on in other coun- 
tries throughout the world should 
strengthen our resolve not to retreat 
one inch from the position we have 
taken and to preserve at all costs the 
local determination of the policies and 
principles of American education 
which is our sacred tradition. Conse- 
quently, any change in our method of 
supporting education—may it seem 
ever so promising in eradicating evils 
that are apparent to all—should be 
considered most critically. 


FeperaL Arp AND FEepERAL CONTROL 


The central problem that faces us in 
the discussion of Federal aid to educa- 
tion is this: Can there be Federal aid 
without Federa] control? Are we being 
at all realistic when we take the posi- 
tion that local school autonomy can 
be maintained when the cost is being 
borne in any measure by the Federal 
Government? Here we have the heart 
of the whole controversy. There are 
those who are convinced sincerely that 
it is possible to devise a formula 
whereby Federal funds can be given 
to schools without any Federal discre- 
tion as to how these funds are to be 
used. There are others who are quite as 
sincerely convinced that if Federal 
funds are granted without Federal] dis- 
cretion, there will be no consequent 
improvement in the nation’s educa- 
tional facilities and the net result will 
be a freezing of the present situation, 


with all that is involved in it of waste 
and inefficiency and stupidity. 

The recent Report of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on Education 
faces this dilemma and suggests a 
solution. By and large, it is the best 
plan offered to date. The large question 
that remains, however, is this: Is it 
possible to frame legislation granting 
Federa) aid to education that will ac- 
cord with the philosophy of the Re- 
port and actually implement it? The 
attempts that have been made to date 
to draw up a bill on the basis of the 
Report are not very encouraging to 
those who see in the Report a possible 
way out. 

Lack of funds is not the sole reason 
that certain states and certain sub- 
divisions within states are not provid- 
ing the children for whom they are re- 
sponsible with an adequate education. 
The Report of the President’s Commit- 
tee recognizes this fact and attempts 
to indicate ways and means whereby 
something will first be done about the 
administration of state departments of 
education, the preparation of teachers, 
and the improvement of school build- 
ings, before the Federal money will be 
available in any large amounts for 
general education. Those who have 
been opposed to Federal aid to educa- 
tion have been insisting right along 
that the individual states must first 
attempt to put their own house in 
order. Some states have made heroic 
efforts in this direction; others have 
not. Perhaps the expectation of Fed- 
eral aid might serve to stimulate those 
who have lagged. However, there is no 
guarantee that it would. 

The only guarantee would be to 
write into the statutes a provision fore- 
ing the states to accept Federal stand- 
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ards as a condition for receiving Fed- 
eral aid. That, of course, would mean 
assumption on the part of the Federal 
Government of a large measure of 
control over the conduct of our Ameri- 
can schools. Few there are who would 
be ready to make this concession, yet 
the logic of the situation would seem 
to demand it. Human nature being 
what it is, it is too much to expect that 
a few billions of dollars out of the 
Federal treasury would overnight 
transform individuals without vision 
into great educational leaders, time- 
serving school masters into great 
teachers, narrow-minded and _ self- 
seeking school boards into agencies for 
enlightened culture. 

On the other hand, too much can be 
expected of Federal leadership. After 
all, the Federal Government is made 
up of persons, and these persons are 
the same kind of persons that live in 
other parts of the country. The acci- 
dent of living in Washington or getting 
their pay check from Washington 
transforms them not one bit. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the increasing magnitude 
of the Federal establishment neces- 
sarily demands the multiplication of 
checks and restraints of one kind or 
other that inevitably put a premium 
on mediocrity. The net result of any 
large degree of Federal control over 
education would be a_ progressive 
lowering of educational standards 
throughout the nation. 

Misgivings such as these occur to 
anyone who makes a careful and pro- 
found study of the issue of Federal aid 
to education. On the one hand, Fed- 
eral aid may result in the waste of 
public money; on the other, it may re- 
sult in Federal control. Perhaps the 
situation is so acute that it is up to 


the American people to brave these 
two dangers and take a chance. Per- 
haps we can afford to wait. until more 
study and debate and discussion have 
clarified the issues and given us a safer 
basis upon which to proceed. The Re- 
port of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee does serve to clarify the situa- 
tion very much. But, speaking as one 
who was a member of that Committee 
and signed the Report, I may say that 
I do not feel that the final word has 
been said on the subject and that, while 
the Report indicates the best basis sug- 
gested up until now for the distribu- 
tion of Federal aid to education, one 
has a feeling that something very much 
better in the way of a study of the 
whole question remains to be made. 


FrEpERAL AID AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


One point I do wish to emphasize. 
Any legitimate interest that the Fed- 
eral Government may cherish with re- 
gard to education is vested in the child. 
The National Advisory Committee on 
Education expressed it in the following 
words: “The children of the people in 
all the States are neither more nor less 
the potential units of popular sover- 
eignty when regarded as potential citi- 
zens of the United States than when 
regarded as potential citizens of the 
various States.” All of the children of 
all of the people are potential citizens 
of the United States, regardless of 
whether they are in the publicly-sup- 
ported schools of the nation or not. 

It so happens that all of the children 
of the nation are not in the publicly- 
supported schools. Some two and one- 
half million of them are in elementary 
and secondary schools supported by 
the Catholic people of the nation. That 
they are in these schools and not in the 
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public schools is due to the fact that 
Catholic parents desire for their chil- 
dren an education which is rooted and 
founded in religion. In conscience they 
cannot accept a form of education 
which banishes religion from the cur- 
riculum and teaches all other subjects 
on a purely secular basis. They cannot 
in conscience adopt the compromise 
that seems to have satisfied their non- 
Catholic friends and neighbors, and 
leave to the home and to the Church 
the task of supplying whatever train- 
ing in religion may seem desirable. 
This is simply a matter of conscience. 
The right of Catholic parents thus 
to follow their conscience under the 
Constitution of the United States has 
been vindicated by the Supreme Court 
of the nation, which, in three important 
decisions, namely, in the Oregon Case, 
in the Nebraska Case, and in the 
Louisiana Textbook Case, has empha- 
sized the right of the parent to deter- 
mine the kind of education his child 
is to receive. To quote the Oregon deci- 
sion: 
We think it entirely plain that the Act of 
1922 unreasonably interferes with the liberty 
of parents and guardians to direct the up- 
bringing and education of children under 
their control. As often heretofore pointed 
out, rights guaranteed by the Constitution 
may not be abridged by legislation which 
has no reasonable relation to some purpose 
within the competency of the state. The 
fundamental theory of liberty upon which 
all governments in this Union repose ex- 
cludes any general power of the state to 
standardize its children by forcing them to 
accept instruction from public teachers only. 
The child is not the mere creature of the 
state; those who nurture him and direct his 
destiny have the right coupled with the high 
duty, to recognize and prepare him for ad- 
ditional obligations. 


To date, with some minor exceptions, 


the Catholic schools of the United 
States have been supported by the 
Catholic people. The burden has been 
great, the enrollment in Catholic 
schools has increased constantly, every 
effort has been made to keep Catholic 
schools on the same level of efficiency 
with regard to organization, teacher- 
training, and curriculum as the public 
schools. This has meant, of course, a 
constant increase in school costs, borne 
exclusively by Catholic parents. 

Meanwhile, of course, Catholic par- 
ents as taxpayers have contributed 
their quota to the support of the public 
schools. Roughly speaking, Catholics 
constitute one-sixth of the population 
of the United States. That means they 
are contributing one-sixth of the total 
amount that is being expended on pub- 
lic education. In other words, over and 
above educating their own children 
they have been educating other peo- 
ple’s children. This is a manifest in- 
justice. 

In almost every state additional 
sources of revenue for school support 
have been sought out. State equaliza- 
tion funds have been established, built 
up by newer forms of taxation, which 
means that where Catholics were dou- 
bly taxed before they are now being 
taxed three times or four times for the 
support of a form of education in 
whose benefits they cannot conscien- 
tiously participate. 

Now comes the suggestion to give 
further support to the public schools 
through the Federal Government. This 
means an additional tax for public 
education for the Catholic taxpayer to 
bear. He should not be asked to sub- 
mit to this additional tax without as- 
surance that his children shall parti- 
cipate in whatever educational advan- 
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tages are derived from it. 

If Federal aid is given, it should be 
given in such a way as to benefit the 
children in Catholic schools as well as 
the children in public schools. The 
Federal Government has no legitimate 
interest in state school systems or state 
schools as such. Its only interest is in 
American children. Consequently Fed- 
eral aid should not be extended so as 
to benefit only those children who are 
in public schools. It would be con- 
trary to the dictates of justice were a 
mechanism set up whereby Federal 
funds would be turned over to the 
states for exclusive distribution to tax- 
supported schools. 

There are many difficulties involved 
in this question, and it will require 


great wisdom and patience to work out 
a plan whereby the children in Catho- 
lic schools can share in Federal grants. 
Perhaps some device such as that for 
the relief of colleges, through the pay- 
ment of tuition for deserving students, 
may prove to be the way out. The 
Federal Government would then in 
effect be aiding Catholic parents to 
educate their children in schools of 
their own choosing. It goes without 
saying that these schools should satis- 
fy educational standards approved by 
the informed and sensible citizens of 
the community and meeting the re- 
quirements of the government in all 
that pertains to civic formation, the 
safeguarding of the health of the chil- 
dren, and the protection of life. 
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NEW AND ENLARGED CONCEPTIONS OF THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO EDUCATION 


W. Carson Ryan 


To what extent does the present 
activity in behalf of Federal participa- 
tion in education indicate a new con- 
ception? Is the trend in the right direc- 
tion? What safeguards are necessary? 
What should be emphasized in the next 
few years? These are a few of the 
questions that we face. 


A New or Op CoNncEpTION? 


Earlier articles in this symposium 
must have made it clear that active 
participation by the Federal Govern- 
ment in education and related fields 
was contemplated from the beginning 
and was effectuated almost before the 
nation was born. I have never met a 
really responsible person of any race, 
color, creed, or economic status who 
looked into the question of national 
concern for education without even- 
tually accepting Federal participation, 
in some form or measure, as thorough- 
ly sound and desirable. 

“What do you think of me for 
recommending Federal subsidies for 
education?” asked a distinguished 
American university president as we 
rode down in the elevator in a Wash- 
ington hotel some years ago after a 
meeting on Federal aid. He knew that 
I was aware of his very conservative 
attitude over the years on this matter 
of financial aid for schools from the 
Federal Government. What had hap- 
pened to him was that when he took 
part in a careful study of the situation 
in the light of modern needs, the logic 
of events had led him to come out 
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wholeheartedly for a program of gen- 
erous help from the National Govern- 
ment. 

It has been this way since the begin- 
ning. We have been frequently told 
that the Constitution left education to 
the states. Readers of Madison’s Jour- 
nal, however, will recall that the mo- 
tion to give Congress power to estab- 
lish a National University (probably 
involving more than we mean by a 
university) was lost by a close vote, 
and that before the vote was taken the 
representative of one of the States vot- 
ing in the negative explained his vote 
by stating that the special provision 
was not necessary—“the exclusive 
power at the seat of government will 
reach the object.’? That it did reach 
it, in certain very important areas at 
least, is evident from the long history 
of Federal grants of land and money, 
beginning with the Land Ordinance of 
1785 and the application of the six- 
teenth-section provision to all the 
states, developing through the period 
of the land-grant college legislation, 
and coming on down to the Smith- 
Hughes Act of more recent years and 
the very important steps taken by the 
Federal Government in education dur- 
ing the depression. Men in public af- 
fairs and education alike have recorded 
their conviction as to the significant 
part the Federal Government should 
play. In his report for 1872 John 
Eaton, United States Commissioner of 

1 James Madison, Journal of the Federal Oon- 


vention, Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1898, 
pp. 726-727. 
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Education, expressed what he said was 
the desire of leaders regardless of party 
in respect to the need of Federal aid 
for schools: 


In view of the appalling number of children 
growing up in ignorance on acount of the 
impoverished condition of portions of the 
country in which slavery has lately been 
abolished, and in view of the special difficul- 
ties in the way of establishing and maintain- 
ing therein schools for universal education, 
and in consideration of the imperative need 
of immediate action in this regard, I recom- 
mend that the whole or a portion of the net 
proceeds arising from the sale of public 
lands shall be set aside as a special fund, 
and its interest be divided annually, pro 
rata, between the people of the several states 
and territories and the District of Columbia, 
under such provision in regard to amount, 
allotment, expenditure and supervision, as 
Congress in its wisdom may deem fit and 
proper? 


In a footnote to this passage in his 
report Commissioner Eaton pointed 
out that the Committee on Education 
and Labor in the House of Representa- 
tives had reported a bill “with essen- 
tially this purpose of aid in view,” and 
that after careful debate it had passed 
that body and been sent to the Senate. 

Belief in the appropriateness of Fed- 
eral activity in education has not been 
confined to any particular groups in 
our population, political, religious, or 
otherwise, nor has it been opposed by 
such groups to any extent, though there 
is @ common opinion to the contrary. 
It happens that the land-grant college 
grants were initiated under President 
Lincoln during the Civil War, while 
the Smith-Hughes Act providing aid 
for vocational training of less than 
college grade dates from Woodrow 
Wilson and the World War—both pe- 


2 Report of the Commissioner of Education for 
the Year 1872. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 18738, p, Ixxxvii, 








riods at which the need for training on 
a national plan was sharply felt. The 
two most conspicuous recommenda- 
tions of modern times for a Federal 
program for education happen to have 
been brought forward in the Republi- 
can administration of Herbert Hoover 
and in the Democratic régime of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
As to the religious factor, no sec- 
tarian group in this country, so far 
as I know, has maintained that the 
Federal Government should not con- 
cern itself with education. Denomina- 
tional educational institutions have 
from time to time made intelligent use 
of the facilities of the United States 
Office of Education, and I can testify 
from personal experience to the nota- 
ble co-operation on the part of Catho- 
lic educational forces in the work of 
Indian education under the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. I know that some edu- 
cational leaders have tended to at- 
tribute to the hostility of religious 
groups failure to enact certain educa- 
tional legislation, but it would be 
worth while to look rather carefully 
into such cases to ascertain whether it 
is the principle of national concern for 
education that has been objected to, 
or merely certain features of the pro- 
posal—just as Negro leaders have 
rightly opposed various plans for Fed- 
eral aid to education in the states until 
assurances could be given that all chil- 
dren, regardless of race or color, would 
share equitably in the Federal] grants. 
In the light of the history of Federal 
aid to education—especially if we in- 
clude under “education,” as we should, 
grants for all the agricultural research 
and extension programs, maternity, 
and the rest—it is hardly possible to 
speak of the present conceptions as 
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even “enlarged.” The men who wrote 
into the nation’s land policy the dic- 
tum that “schools and the means of 
education shall be forever encouraged” 
had a magnificent conception of the 
nation’s responsibilities for support of 
education in the states. The amount 
provided in Senator Blair’s bill, which 
passed the Senate on three different oc- 
casions between 1883 and 1889 and 
was reliably reported to have had the 
support of two-thirds of the members 
of the lower house, was $77,000,000— 
a huge sum for its day and not to be 
scorned even now. 

If, then, the present activity in be- 
half of Federal participation in educa- 
tion in the states does not necessarily 
indicate a conception of educational 
relationships that is startlingly new or 
unduly “enlarged,” what is the special 
significance of the present program? 


IMPORTANCE OF PRESENT PROPOSALS 


One sentence in the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education gives an important part of 
the answer to this question as to the 
special significance of the present pro- 
gram. The proposals in the report, the 
Committee says, are intended to form 
“a unified and coherent pattern of rec- 
ommended Federal policy” with re- 
spect to education in the several 
states.® 

Previous reports, notably those of 
the National Education Association 
committees and the Suzzallo group, 
covered considerable area and were of 
much value in developing the concept 
of Federal relationships in education. 
The White House Conference of 1930 
made a distinct contribution to the 

® The Advisory Committee on Education. Report 


of the Committee, Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938, p. 194. 


understanding of problems in child 
care and protection, including educa- 
tion. With due allowance for the work 
these groups did, however, the report 
of the Advisory Committee has a scope 
and comprehensiveness greater than 
any of its forerunners. It seeks to deal 
with “the entire field of educational 
service in the United States.” Growing 
out of an inquiry into vocational edu- 
cation, its first main proposal is for 
“general aid to elementary and sec- 
ondary education.” Then it recom- 
mends grants for “improved prepara- 
tion of teachers and other personnel”; 
construction of school buildings “to 
facilitate district reorganization”; ad- 
ministration of State departments of 
education; educational service for 
adults; library service for rural areas; 
“co-operative educational research, 
demonstrations, and planning.” 

What gives to these proposals more 
life than they otherwise would have 
is that they are based, not only on the 
studies of previous investigators, but 
on a recent practical experience with 
various forms of education carried on 
by emergency agencies, but already so 
well established for the most part that 
no future administration can possibly 
give them up. Of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, established in 1933, 
the Advisory Committee says: “It has 
acquired educational objectives of in- 
creasing breadth and of great public 
interest. It has pioneered in the devel- 
opment of a new type of public pro- 
gram for youth.” Those of us who 
witnessed the rehabilitation of young 
Indian men and women in the course 
of the Indian Service experience with 
the “ECW,” as it was called, saw some 
things happen to reestablish Indian 
people that years of ordinary schooling 
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had failed to accomplish, and I have 
no doubt the results of the CCC pro- 
gram generally must have been only a 
little less spectacular than with the 
Indians. Through NYA thousands of 
young people were able to continue 
their training (435,000 last year alone) 
—an example of a type of aid that 
states will more and more utilize to 
offset the economic handicap to fur- 
ther schooling. Public nursery schools 
gained a foothold in many communi- 
ties years ahead of what normally 
would have been expected. Experi- 
ments in community education that 
had been hitherto hardly more than a 
distant dream came closer to reality 
in the TVA community schools and in 
such resettlement enterprises as 
Arthurdale, West Virginia. Parent 
education was advanced; other forms 
of adult education had a large-scale 
opportunity for the first time—forums, 
radio, to say nothing of art and theater 
projects which made their way into 
American life. It is the fashion to poke 
fun at some of the activities carried 
on (usually for employment relief) in 
education and other fields during the 
depression, but most of those who have 
examined Federal projects of this type 
have found that some exceedingly 
valuable achievements have been re- 
corded that will unquestionably affect 
the nation’s relations to the states in 
education. The amounts of money in- 
volved are by no means the important 
factor, but they are significant. As the 
President’s Committee reports them, 
they are: $22,000,000 to keep rural 
schools open in 1934 and 1935; 
$263,000,000 from public works funds 
through 1937 to build and repair edu- 
cational buildings; $87,000,000 in work 
aid for the high school, college, and 


university students under NYA; an- 
other $250,000,000 in work relief funds 
for the repair of old and the construc- 
tion of new buildings for educational 
and community recreational activities. 
The President’s Committee, concerned 
primarily with “existing and proposed 
permanent activities rather than with 
emergency programs that may prove 
temporary,” nevertheless found that 
these emergency activities arose out 
of “pressures that could not be denied” 
—pressures that in many cases were 
not new at all, but were accentuated 
by depression conditions; and the 
Committee found that “when the entire 
long record of Federal activities in 
connection with education is viewed in 
perspective, it is evident that through- 
out the years the Federal Government 
has been increasingly concerned with 
the development of adequate educa- 
tional opportunities.” 


EMPHASIS ON HUMAN VALUES 


Largely as the result of these un- 
conventional educational programs 
with Federal funds, current proposals 
involving the National Government 
and the states have more of human 
quality than some of the previous Fed- 
eral aid plans have had. Almost in its 
first words the report of the Advisory 
Committee speaks of “the adoption of 
a new concept of the rights of children 
and youth,” cites the “Children’s 
Charter” of the White House Confer- 
ence as a milestone in the progress 
toward “the greatest possible physical 
and intellectual development” of chil- 
dren, and asserts that “a new social 
attitude toward children and youth 
has gained wide acceptance.”* 


‘Ibid., p. 2. 
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It is precisely on this point that we 
shall need to watch developments in 
Federal education programs most care- 
fully. Are we going to set up machin- 
ery, or are we going to keep our eye 
on human beings and encourage their 
development with as little preoccupa- 
tion with machinery and organization 
as possible? 

The problem becomes very clear 
when we analyze each of the current 
proposals of the President’s Commit- 
tee in turn. Funds for general educa- 
tion of “elementary and secondary 
grade” will not be worth much if they 
are used to perpetuate a formal type 
of schooling that has already existed 
too long in a number of American com- 
munities. Multiplying the wrong kinds 
of schools will injure rather than aid 
the American democracy. The real 
need is quality, not quantity. The Ad- 
visory Committee recognizes this fully, 
and states it explicitly, but will the 
rest of us escape the difficulty? 

Take the program for research: This 
can be the most promising factor in 
the whole program or it can be the 
most dangerous. If pupil counting and 
“scientific measurement” in the nar- 
row sense are accepted as research, 
then we are lost. If, on the other hand, 
research is understood as including the 
genuine experimentation in richer 
methods of education that is going on 
fruitfully in many American schools, 
public and private, then tremendous 
advances will be possible for American 
education even with the very modest 
amounts provided. The same comment 
applies to the plan for strengthening 
state departments of Education. This 
represents a laudable effort to secure 
much-needed State leadership; but if 
the funds are used merely to increase 


the number of people with advanced 
degrees without a more careful search 
for sound leadership, harm rather than 
good will result. Similar comments ap- 
ply with special force to the proposals 
for improvement of teaching. The Ad- 
visory Committee report contains sev- 
eral statements that suggest the Com- 
mittee sees something of the need for 
redirection in teacher education. 
Teachers should have, says the report, 
“qualities of personality and an under- 
standing of the life of society that will 
enable them to become constructive 
influences in the lives of their pupils 
and active participants in the com- 
munity in which they work.” To the 
extent that the Committee’s proposals 
can lead to a redirection of teacher 
preparation in higher institutions will 
its recommendations for aid in this 
area be helpful or damaging. It is, 
therefore, encouraging to read the 
statement in the report that “too often 
the progams of the teachers colleges 
have been merely lengthened, and not 
correspondingly improved.” 

Above all, the value of greater Fed- 
eral participation in education will de- 
pend to a considerable extent on the 
success achieved in broadening the 
concept of education to take in much 
more than is comprehended in the con- 
ventional school. A real health pro- 
gram is needed, one that will actually 
take first place in helping individuals 
to make a good physical and emotional 
adjustment to life. Creative arts need 
to become the opportunity of all chil- 
dren, not just the privilege of children 
who chance to be attending good sub- 
urban schools. Individual and group 
experiences involving first-hand con- 
tacts with the community and under- 
standing of the social scene, should not 
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be limited to the comparatively few 
public and private schools that furnish 
them. National leadership in education 
should help the states to provide on 
their own initiative a richer educa- 
tional program at all levels, with 
teachers better qualified than most 
present teachers are in understanding 
human relationships. This means, also, 
that school workers will give up some- 
thing of the isolation from other com- 
munity developmental agencies that 
they now seem to cherish. At the same 
time that the President’s Advisory 
Committee has been framing its rec- 
ommendations, the plan for reorgani- 
zation of Government departments has 
been debated, and, although it is tem- 
porarily shelved, it will undoubtedly 
be brought forward again soon. In this 
reorganization one of the proposals has 
been a department of welfare that 
would bring together health, social 
work, and other developmental activi- 
ties, including education. It is dis- 


appointing to find school administra- 
tors opposing this joining of forces with 
other community “educational” activi- 
ties. Separateness from the main cur- 
rents of community life cannot be jus- 
tified. If schools are to be more than 
academic sitting places where bookish 
elements are overemphasized, those in 
charge of them will need to keep in 
close touch with all the other elements 
in the community working for the self- 
improvement of human beings. School 
education is at its weakest in this fun- 
damental matter of human values. In 
the long run the best test of the “new 
and enlarged” concept of the relation- 
ship of the Federal Government to ed- 
ucation wiJl be found in the extent 
to which it succeeds in helping states 
and local communities to get beyond 
the mechanistic organization and ad- 
ministration of schools into a co-ordi- 
nated community enterprise that oper- 
ates for the growth and development 
of individual human beings. 
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Cuapter XXI 


NEW AND ENLARGED CONCEPTIONS OF THE RELATIONSHIP 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Wittarp E. Givens 


ExpANSION oF FrpERAL RESPONSI- 
BILITIES INEVITABLE 


The expansion of the activities of 
the Federal Government is one of the 
outstanding facts in our national life 
during recent years. The development 
of great Federal Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Labor and Interior 
are but outstanding examples of the 
expansion of Federal interest in pro- 
moting the general welfare of the na- 
tion. The establishment of Federal 
financing of agricultural extension and 
home demonstration service in every 
state and in almost every county, the 
nationalization of labor affairs, the 
establishment of the Social Security 
program by the Federal Government 
in co-operation with the states, the 
vast Federal program for the conserva- 
tion of natural resources without re- 
gard to state boundaries, are all evi- 
dence of new Federal responsibilities 
that were formerly considered to be 
almost wholly state or local, and 
sometimes individual, responsibilities. 
There is nothing strange about these 
new Federal programs. The economic 
and social development of the nation 
have made them inevitable. 


FEDERAL INTERESTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


In like manner, the interest in the 
conservation of our economic re- 
sources, through the national promo- 
tion of public education and the public 
health service, is inevitable. 


No one would question that the na- 
tion has a vital interest in the reduc- 
tion and elimination of crime, the im- 
provement of health and the lengthen- 
ing of life, the reduction of poverty, 
unemployment and relief, and the im- 
provement of the general economic and 
cultura] welfare of all inhabitants of 
the nation. 

A proper evaluation of the place of 
public education in our social, eco- 
nomic and political life must of neces- 
sity be based upon the acceptance of 
the fact that equality of opportunity 
for all persons within the limits of 
their capacity and energy is an in- 
alienable right of every American girl 
and boy. It follows, therefore, that 
since the only agency yet devised that 
has succeeded in raising the masses of 
the people above a mere literacy stand- 
ard of enlightenment, is the public 
school. The establishment and main- 
tenance of this agency, uniformly open 
and available throughout the nation is 
absolutely necessary to equality of 
economic and political opportunity. 

A national government that tries to 
raise the economic, ethical and cul- 
tural standards of its people, while at 
the same time it neglects the public 
schools, the only agency that has ever 
educated the masses of any nation and 
perhaps the only agency that ever will, 
is following a policy that can result 
only in defeat of its objectives and 
ideals. 
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BENEFITS OF EDUCATION 


These objectives are not obtainable 
without the benefits of public educa- 
tion. There is convincing evidence to 
lead us to this conclusion. 

As a general rule, the states having 
the lowest educational standards are 
the states with the highest rates of 
homicide and other crimes. 

Low standards of education and high 
relief rates go hand in hand. Statistics 
from the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration show that of the heads 
of rural families on relief, about one- 
fifth were entirely illiterate, about 
two-fifths had never been beyond the 
fourth grade and nine-tenths had 
never been beyond the eighth grade. 

States, cities and communities with 
good educational systems enjoy health, 
lower death rates, higher expectation 
of life than those with poor schools. 

High standards of education and 
high economic efficiency and cultural 
standards go together. Those states 
which twenty-five years ago were 
spending the highest percentage of 
their wealth for education have en- 
joyed the highest gains in per capita 
wealth in subsequent years. Again the 
states ranking high in educational 
standards also rank high in per capita 
newspaper circulation and book pur- 
chases. 


Apvisory COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


The Report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, trans- 
mitted to Congress on February 23, 
1938, states that the schools of the 
United States should bring to all of 
our children and to their communities, 
real opportunities for individual and 
social development. The following 


services are among those that should 
be universally available: 

1. A well-planned program of gen- 
eral education for all children and 
young people and also suitable prepa- 
ration for particular vocations in ac- 
cordance with the needs of the children 
and youth. 

2. Instruction by carefully selected 
teachers, who are competent and well 
prepared and who are interested in the 
development of community life. 

3. Safe and sanitary school build- 
ings adapted to a modern program of 
instruction and related services. 

4. Suitable school equipment and in- 
structional materials, including books 
and other reading materials adequate 
for the needs of children. 

5. Student aid when necessary to 
permit able young people to remain in 
school at least up to the age of 18. 

6. Suitable opportunities for part- 
time and adult education. 

The Report states that community 
facilities for educational and related 
services should include: 

1. Adequate school and community 
libraries. 

2. A broad community program for 
the protection of the physical and men- 
tal health of all children. 

3. Adequate provision for educa- 
tional and related services for handi- 
capped children. 

4. Well-organized and competently- 
staffed educational and _ vocational 
guidance service for all children and 
youth. 

The Report further states that the 
work of local school systems should be 
adapted to democratic needs and meth- 
ods. 

The school district or other local ad- 
ministrative unit, either urban or rural, 
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should be large enough to permit eco- 
nomic organization, effective supervi- 
sion of schools and a broad base for 
local taxation. 

The Board of Education should be 
broadly representative of the entire 
community. 

There should be competent supervi- 
sion of instruction and other services 
through a staff with supervisory ca- 
pacity and social vision. 

The teachers should be encouraged 
and given opportunity to participate 
actively and intelligently in the de- 
velopment of educational and adminis- 
trative policies for the schoo] system. 
They should also be encouraged to par- 
ticipate in community activities ap- 
propriate for public service. 

There should be definite co-opera- 
tive arrangements for the co-ordina- 
tion of the school with that of other 
community agencies cncerned with the 
health, education, welfare and guid- 
ance of children and youth. 

In rural areas the school system 
should be as efficiently organized and 
as well supported as in urban areas; 
so far as feasible school attendance 
areas should follow community lines. 

Where separate schools are main- 
tained for Negroes, they should be as 
well adapted to the needs of their pu- 
pils as are the schools for white chil- 
dren and youth. 

This list of minimum standards pre- 
sents no impossible demands in a coun- 
try as rich as ours, as democratic and 
as convinced of the necessity of uni- 
versal educational opportunity. There 
are many school systems, particularly 
in areas where financial resources are 
large, that meet most of these stand- 
ards. There are, on the other hand, 
large numbers of local school systems 


that fail to meet them and millions of 
children are enrolled in schools that 
fall far short of achieving them. 


ENLARGED CONCEPTIONS 


Enlarged conceptions of the rela- 
tionship of the Federal Government to 
education leads one to state clearly the 
reasons for the Federal Government 
helping to pay the cost of the education 
of our girls and boys. There are certain 
facts in our modern life that lead to 
the inevitable necessity for the na- 
tional assumption of a part of the 
financial burden of maintaining our 
public schools. These facts have to do 
with the national character of our citi- 
zenship, the high degree of mobility of 
our population, the appalling differ- 
ences in educational opportunity both 
among the states and within the states, 
the great differences among the states 
in the number of children in ratio to 
adult population, the insuperable dif- 
ferences in economic ability among the 
states to pay taxes, resulting in meager 
funds for schools in poor states in spite 
of efforts far exceeding that of richer 
states, and the superior tax collecting 
and revenue distributing ability of the 
Federal Government. 

A citizen of any one of the sovereign 
states is none the less a citizen of our 
nation. Ours is a representative form 
of government, founded upon the dem- 
ocratic principle that final power and 
authority rests upon the will of the 
people as expressed by the ballot. The 
Federal law makers and the Executive 
are chosen by votes of the people. In 
the last analysis all national, as well 
as state, institutions are subject to the 
will of the electorate. The Federal 
Government has a vital interest in 
the quality and character of its citi- 
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zens. Surely a nation that demands a 
universal draft in time of war cannot 
with impunity, neglect the education 
of its youth in times of peace. 

The national character of our people 
is further affected by the high degree 
of mobility of population. People are 
not likely to continue their residence in 
the communities, or even the states, in 
which they were born, reared and sent 
to school. Approximately one out of 
every four persons in the United States 
is now living in a state other than that 
of his birth. In California, two and 
one-half million of that state’s four 
and one-half million population were 
born in other states. Of the 120,000 
Negroes in Detroit, less than 17,000 
were born in Michigan. A recent con- 
ference of farm leaders in the middle 
west concluded that the more prosper- 
ous states are importing illiteracy from 
the poverty areas of the nation. Thus 
all the people of all the states are 
affected by the educational facilities of 
each of the states. 


CONTRACTS SHOWING INEQUALITIES 


The extent, character and signifi- 
cance of the inequalities of educational 
opportunities in America have not yet 
been impressed upon many of our peo- 
ple. To make the picture as vivid as 
possible, let us look at a series of con- 
trasts. Our city schools have more 
modern curriculums and buildings than 
the typical rural schools. Trained and 
experienced teachers under expert su- 
pervision have libraries and instruc- 
tional material, while the most poorly 
equipped teachers have none of these 
teaching helps. 

Contrast the kind of school that can 
be bought for $133 per pupil annually 


with the school that can be bought 
for $24 annually; the teacher paid 
$2,500 per year as compared with the 
one paid $593 per year; and the invest- 
ment in the richest state of $438 per 
pupil as compared with $74 in the 
poorest state. 

In eight states, the average attend- 
ance in the rural schools each year is 
less than six and one-half months. 

For the 2,750,000 children in the 
nation for whom there are no public 
school facilities, equality of opportu- 
nity is nothing more than an ethereal 
dream. 

In one state practically all children 
of high school age are in high school, 
while in another more than two-thirds 
of the children never get to high school 
largely because there are no high 
schools for them to attend. 

One of the chief factors for the dif- 
ference in educational opportunity is 
the great difference in the number of 
children to be reared and educated 
as compared to the number of adults 
who provide for them. The twelve 
states spending the largest amount of 
money per pupil annually for schools 
have only 473 children, ages 5 to 20 
years for each 1,000 adults ages 21 
to 65 years as compared to 570 in the 
twelve states spending the smallest 
amount per pupil. Although the twelve 
upper states have a burden only four- 
fifths as great as the twelve lower 
states, they have a tax paying ability 
more than two and one-half times as 
great. 

The non-farm population of the 
northeast section of the United States 
has only twice as many children of 
school age as the farmers of the South- 
east but they have twenty-one times 
as much income. The farmers of the 
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Southeast have 14 per cent of the na- 
tion’s school children, but they have 
only 2 per cent of the national income. 
The farmers of the entire nation have 
31 per cent of the nation’s school chil- 
dren but they receive only slightly 
more than 9 per cent of the national 
income. 

The poorer the community or the 
state in this country, the less are the 
expenditures for public schools and 
the greater is the number of children. 


EpucaTion A MATTER or Funps 


As a nation we have acted as if we 
believe that inequality of educational 
opportunities has resulted from differ- 
ences in the desires of communities and 
states to educate their children. Yet 
differences in educational opportunities 
correspond almost exactly with differ- 
ences in economic power. What the 
respective states do for education is 
not a matter to be moralized about— 
it is a matter of dollars and cents. 

In California the average expendi- 
ture per person for retail sales is $374. 
In Mississippi it is $71. Surely no one 
believes that the people of Mississippi 
spend only $71 just because they do 
not wish to spend more. Small wonder 
then that California spends four and 
one-half times as much per pupil for 
schools as Mississippi. 

The amount of tax per capita which 
can be raised ranges from $18.39 in 
Mississippi to $109.33 in Nevada. As- 
suming that each state should spend an 
average of $60 per pupil for schools, it 
was found that 96.5 per cent of all 
tax resources in Mississippi would be 
required to maintain schools while in 
Nevada only 16.5 per cent of tax re- 
sources would be required. 


Education and Effort 


The richer the state, the less is the 
effort required to support schools and 
the less is the effort actually made. 
On the whole, the poorer states spend 
a larger proportion of their tax re- 
sources for education than the wealthi- 
er states. Although seventeen of the 
poorer states make more than average 
effort to support schools, thirteen of 
them fall below the national average 
of school expenditures. Only seven of 
the wealthier states make more than 
average effort to support schools but 
twenty of them exceed the nation’s 
average in expenditures. 

It has often been said that if the 
states would put their fiscal houses in 
order, all of them could have accept- 
able standards of school support. But 
the fact remains that the states that, 
according to the standards of the best 
fiscal experts, have done the best jobs 
of modernizing their state tax systems 
are among the poorest states and they 
still have the least amount to spend for 
education. If some of the rich states 
would levy the same taxes at the same 
rates that some of the poor states now 
levy, they would raise twice as much 
public revenue as they now raise. 


Federal Government as Tax Collector 


A major part of industry and na- 
tional resources in many of the states 
is owned by persons living in other 
states. This situation drains income 
from the states where the property is 
located to the states where it is owned. 
It has been estimated that in some 
states as high as 70 per cent of all the 
income produced goes to pay interest, 
debts, rents, dividends and profits to 
people living in other states. One noted 
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economist recently said that the state 
of Texas is incomparably the richest 
foreign colony owned by Manhattan. 

The modern corporation with its 
holding companies and interlocking di- 
rectorates, its devices for avoiding tax- 
ation, and its undue influence in state 
legislatures makes adequate taxation 
more and more difficult for the states. 

Unequal state rates create unfair 
rates of competition. Rates should be 
reasonably uniform. These conditions 
make it desirable that the Federal 
Government become the chief tax col- 
lecting agency for the states. Whether 
these statements are agreed to or not, 
the Federal Government is rapidly 
taking over many major sources of 
taxation. Unless, therefore, it allocates 
funds back to the states for schools, 
the schools will never benefit from 
these funds and the educational prob- 
lems of the states and communities 
will become more aggravated. 


SociaAL OBJECTIVES 


Among the major social objectives 
of the immediate future special em- 
phasis should be placed upon the pro- 
vision of improved educational service 
for all children. The American people 
are committed to the principle that all 
of the children of this country, regard- 
less of economic status, race or place 
of residence, are entitled to an equi- 
table opportunity to obtain a suitable 
education insofar as it can be provided 
in the public schools. The principle 
has never been fully realized in prac- 
tice. There is now no reason why it 
cannot be and it is time that the Fed- 
eral Government assumed its share 
of this responsibility. 

The Report of the President’s Ad- 





visory Committee on Education states 
that education can be made a force 
to equalize the condition of men. It 
is no less true that it may be a force 
to create class, race and sectional dis- 
tinction. The evidence indicates clear- 
ly that the schools of the United States, 
which have hitherto been known as 
the bulwark of democracy, may in fact 
become an instrument for creating 
those very inequalities they were de- 
signed to prevent. If for a long period 
of years, each succeeding generation 
is drawn in disapportionately large 
numbers from those areas in which 
economic conditions are poorest, if the 
population reserves of the nation con- 
tinue to be recruited from the eco- 
nomically underprivileged groups and 
if the ability of the depressed economic 
areas and groups to provide equal op- 
portunity for the education of our chil- 
dren, is not corrected by aid from areas 
and groups more prosperous, the effect 
on American civilization and on repre- 
sentative political institutions may be 
disastrous. Since the formation of the 
Union, Americans have been citizens, 
both of the states and of the nation. 
Most Americans now feel that their 
Federal Government is their agent as 
much as is their state government. 
Since the national citizenship has de- 
veloped rapidly in recent years, be 
it for better or for worse, it is becom- 
ing more and more evident that all 
citizens face a common responsibility 
and that we share a common destiny. 

This conception is not new. It has 
been held by far-seeing Americans of 
all generations. It was in the minds of 
the statesmen who wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. 
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FrepErRAL GRANTS TO EDUCATION 


The conviction on the part of many 
students that the Federal Government 
ought to assume expanding responsi- 
bilities in connection with the educa- 
tion of our children is amply supported 
by the history of Federal participation 
in this connection. 

The practice of making grants of 
public lands for the endowment of 
education in the states and territories 
is older than the Constitution itself. 
Throughout the nineteenth century, 
our national annals are filled with 
legislation appropriating public lands 
to the support of common schools, nor- 
mal schools, universities, colleges of 
agricultural and mechanic arts and 
other types of educational institutions. 

Annual grants of money to the states 
for educational purposes have been 
made for the support of agricultural 
experiment stations for more than fifty 
years, for the support of instruction 
in land grant colleges for almost fifty 
years, for agricultural and home eco- 
nomic extension service since 1914 and 
for the support of vocational education 
in public schools since 1917. 


PusLic WELFARE 


The necessities of the people require 
the Federal Government to assume in- 
creasing responsibilities for the edu- 
cation and welfare of children, youth 
and adults. 

The economic effect of larger pub- 
lie expenditure for schools is lasting. 
Insofar as new and permanent employ- 
ment results from expansion of the 
educational program, to that extent, 
the employment problems are per- 
manently alleviated. 


The Report of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education wise- 
ly states that the people of America 
are our most important resources. 
Whatever may happen in the conser- 
vation or the destruction of our mate- 
rial resources nothing completely dis- 
astrous is likely to happen to a healthy 
and intelligent people and nothing 
but disaster can happen if we are 
unable to meet successfully the strains 
and problems of our world. The na- 
tion’s future depends on the quality of 
the American people. Within the limits 
of practical action and available re- 
sources, the nation should see to it that 
the necessary step is taken to give all 
the people opportunity to develop their 
capacities to the fullest for their own 
benefit individually and for the best 
interests of the country as a whole. 

No sound plan of local or state taxa- 
tion can be devised and instituted that 
will support in every local community 
a school system which meets minimum 
acceptable standards. Unless the Fed- 
eral Government participates in the 
financial support of the schools and 
related services, several million of the 
children in the United States will con- 
tinue to be largely denied the educa- 
tional opportunities that should be re- 
garded as their birthright. 

During our short history, we have 
come a long way from the first meager 
schools along the Atlantic seaboard 
to our present educational system 
which enrolls more than thirty million 
of our youth. If, however, our public 
school program is to be made really 
effective, the Federal Government 
must assume a just share in the cost 
of properly instructing and guiding the 
youth of this nation. 








Cuapter XXII 


REDEFINING THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO THE EDUCATION OF RACIAL 
AND OTHER MINORITY GROUPS 


Mary Fotey GrossMAN 


The privilege of democracy is part 
of the singular heritage of America. It 
was not easily won. It is less easily 
maintained. To protect and develop 
that democracy is the responsibility 
of the people who share in its privi- 
leges. There is a legal maxim that he 
who sleeps on his rights loses them. The 
people must not, by negligence, place 
themselves in the position of being 
careless in defense of their own inter- 
ests. Democracy, as any institution, 
is not static. It develops or decays. 
There are those who distrust democ- 
racy, who would prefer a more effec- 
tive instrument for maintaining their 
group in power. They strive toward 
a totalitarian fascist state by which 
the economic rulers can legalize and 
perpetuate their class oppression. 

The safeguard against this is an 
articulate people organized in defense 
of democracy. People become vigilant 
and articulate to the extent that they 
are granted the opportunity through 
education. There is an instrument 
which the people have created—a free 
public school system—which can in- 
sure the development of such vigilance. 

The minority group which is work- 
ing toward the perpetuation of its own 
power understands the significance of 
this instrument of enlightenment. Pub- 
lic education has become unendurable 
to those whom it threatens. It is not 
surprising then that an organized at- 
tack, national in scope, has been di- 
rected against the public school sys- 


tem. That attack takes the form of 
reduced budgets, curtailed and differ- 
entiated curricula. Translated into hu- 
man experience it means for the chil- 
dren decreased school hours, dilapi- 
dated buildings, inadequate medical 
and dental care, insufficient text books 
and school materials. But an evil more 
dangerous than all of these faces the 
children and the people of America. 
That is the evil of class education. 

Posed against the educational phi- 
losophy of a people’s culture is the 
philosophy based upon the perpetua- 
tion of existing class stratifications. 

This differentiation on the basis of 
what are apparently intellectual capa- 
bilities actually penalizes children of 
socially and economically oppressed 
groups. These children have been 
handicapped by environmental fac- 
tors. Any school program predicated 
upon differences in which environment- 
al factors play such a tremendous role, 
acts to freeze the individual and pre- 
vents him from developing his innate 
potentialities. A people’s program of 
education should be predicated upon 
the possibility of removing these en- 
vironmental handicaps. 

The division of children into bright, 
dull and normal groups with a differ- 
ent curriculum for each group is there- 
fore as undemocratic as it is psycho- 
logically unsound. 

The use of the I.Q. as an instrument 
of pressuring children into groups with 
limited and undesirable curricula is 
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an abuse of their democratic privi- 
leges.! Further there is sufficient evi- 
dence to invalidate the sole use of the 
1.Q. as a criterion for differentiation. 

“Tt is psychologically unsound be- 

cause: 

1. It seriously distorts the nature 
of individual differences. People 
are not equally capable in all 
subjects or lines of activity. Dif- 
ferences in emotional adjustment, 
personality type, condition the 
task of the teacher in working 
with the individual just as truly 
as do differences in intelligence. 
Such a sectioning as is here pro- 
posed gives the illusion of deal- 
ing with individual differences 
when as a matter of fact it has 
recognized only a small difference 
and has left almost as wide a 
range of individual problems as 
would be found in an unselected 
group. The proposal pretends to 
simplify adjustment to individual 
differences and does so by ignor- 
ing most of the important indi- 
vidual differences. 

—Dr. Goodwin Watson, Co- 
lumbia University, in a statement 
issued to the Professional Prob- 
lems Committee of the American 
Federation of Teachers, Local 
192. 

2. Many errors of judgment may 
arise from such facts as: 

(a) The true measure of a child’s 
ability would require re- 
peated testing in all fields of 
ability which are important 
for homogeneous grouping. 

_ + Recommendation of the Works Survey Com- 

mittee to the Philadelphia Board of Educaion con- 
Toul pin, “Degimaaeser te =. coueivenees eieamaa to 


the sole responsibility of the school authorities and 
not dependent on parental consent.” 


According to Dr. MeGauhy 
in An Evaluation of the Ele- 
mentary School this would 
be completely out of the 
question both from the 
standpoint of the time re- 
quired of pupils and testers 
and of the expense which 
would be involved. 
(b) Tests now available are in- 
adequate for testing all abili- 
ties. 
Tests must frequently be ad- 
ministered and scores inter- 
preted by persons who are 
not thoroughly trained in 
this field of specialization. 
As a result of the above condi- 
tions, Drs. Burr and West and 
many others in studies on homo- 
geneous grouping assert that it is 
impossible to secure homogeneity 
through the use of any combina- 
tion of the scores on intelligence 
tests and achievement tests, even 
though these supposedly objec- 
tive measures are supplemented 
by teacher judgment. (Mc- 
xauhy )”? 

The reduction of academic content 
in the curricula, the increased emphasis 
on vocational training, the spurious 
talk against “fads and frills” are all 
pieces of one pattern—-“Strip public 
education to the 3 R’s.” 

Workers with little or no education- 
al background are less likely to join 
labor unions or to express opinions 
contrary to those acceptable to em- 
ployers. It suits the purpose of indus- 
try to mold belt-line minds in belt- 
line bodies. 


(e 


~— 


2 Brief submitted by American Federation of 
Teachers, Local 192, to the Philadelphia Board of 
Education relative to Works Committee Recommen- 
dations, 
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Most deeply affected by the restric- 
tions in educational opportunities are 
the racial minority groups, particular- 
ly the Negro. 

The Negroes’ situation of social and 
economic deprivation and rejection 
produces varying attitudes which pre- 
vent them from making full use of 
their potentialities. These attitudes 
tend toward the extremes of aggres- 
sion or passivity. 

The feeling of being rejected and 
denied creates in some individuals atti- 
tudes of hostility and aggression which 
are expressed in various anti-social 
forms. On the other hand the accept- 
ance of the idea of inferiority imposed 
by the majority group leads to with- 
drawal from competition, self-segrega- 
tion, and an inhibition of creative ac- 
tivity. 

These attitudes have assisted in pre- 
venting the Negroes from combating 
in an organized fashion the fundamen- 
tal socio-economic factors leading to 
their oppression. If the restrictions on 
the cultural activities of minorities 
were removed, if educational opportu- 
nities were truly equalized there would 
be a flowering of all the arts which 
would raise the cultural level of the 
entire country. 

The undemocratic procedure of re- 
stricting the arts to those who have 
the ability to pay carries within it a 
twofold evil. It withholds culture from 
the people and in so doing deprives 
that culture of any living quality. 

The arts are not static. Whether they 
live or die depends on the extent to 
which they come to and from the peo- 
ple. Here, among the deprived groups, 
the Negro, the foreign born, the de- 
pressed native stock, are the seeds of 
the coming culture of America. The 


creation of some of the typically 
American musical expressions by the 
Negro people in spite of their depriva- 
tion and lack of opportunity is an in- 
dex of the possibilities latent in all 
the people. 

The expansion of democratic forms 
of educational and cultural activities 
is a requisite for the progress of democ- 
racy. Only a people alert and aware 
can face their problems realistically 
and in a concrete manner work to- 
gether for their solution. Thus the en- 
lightened people recognizing their 
fundamental problems seek to raise the 
immediate level of their living stand- 
ards. 

Insured economic security and ad- 
ditional cultural activities enhance the 
self-respect of the people and enable 
them to assert themselves in a healthy 
fashion in the social and economic life 
of the group. It enables them to work 
constructively for the transformation 
of their social and economic conditions 
to constantly rising levels of security 
and opportunity. 

If the crux of democracy is the un- 
derstanding participation of all the 
people in the community in the social, 
economic and cultural forms of society, 
then it becomes a responsibility of the 
government itself to encourage that 
participation by means of a construc- 
tive program. Such encouragement 
should take the form of direct Federal 
Aid for all educational and cultural 
activities. Because of the serious sec- 
tional prejudices existing in our coun- 
try, the states are incapable of equal- 
izing educational] and cultural oppor- 
tunity. Opportunities for educational 
and cultural developments can be 
made available to the whole people 
by means of Federal Aid largely. 
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The American Federation of Teach- 
ers believing that the Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher Bill did not meet the needs 
of the situation sponsored the O’Day- 
Scott Bill which specifically provided 
among other equalization features (no- 
tably an objective formula for dis- 
tributing aid based upon the public 
school population and ability to pay) 
the distribution of funds for the edu- 
cation of racial minority groups where 
separate schools are maintained. This 
distribution is in proportion to the per- 
centage such races bear to the total 
population. 

The President’s Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education after an exhaustive 
study saw fit to recommend the prin- 
ciples of those features of equalization 
contained in the O’Day-Scott Bill. 

The amended Harrison-Fletcher Bill 
(S-419—H R 10340) embodies a great 
many of the recommendations of the 
Advisory Committee including the 
equalization features. Passage of such 
a bill is a vital step toward guarantee- 
ing the benefits of education to all. 

The Federal Arts Bill (HR 8239) 
which provides for a permanent Bu- 
reau of Fine Arts would make the arts 
available to the people. “It is the ob- 
ligation of the government to recog- 
nize that culture as represented by the 
arts is a social necessity consistent 
with democracy and also able to recog- 
nize that such culture must be encour- 
aged and developed in the interests of 
the general welfare.’ 

The bill provides for the division 
of the country into appropriate regions 





3 Federal Arts Bill, Section I. 


for putting into effect the provisions 
of this Act. Each region would have 
its own regional committee to be se- 
lected from names submitted by the 
organizations representing the artists 
employed on the projects within the 
region. 

The cultural scope of the Bureau 
would include the theater, the dance, 
music, literature, the graphic and plas- 
tic arts, architecture and decoration, 
and all the allied arts related to these 
fields. The bill provides that (section 
VI (E)) “Employment on projects 
shall not be denied to any artist by 
reason of sex, race, color, religion, po- 
litical opinion, or affiliation, or mem- 
bership in any economic, political or 
religious organization.” 

The regional committees are further 
committed to undertake the education 
and instruction of the public in the 
knowledge and appreciation of art. 
They are pledged to promote the teach- 
ing, training, development and encour- 
agement of persons as artists. “The 
Federal art projects have proven con- 
clusively that there exist in the United 
States the potentialities for a great 
and flourishing culture, which will if 
properly developed, make our country 
a greater Nation, and render upon our 
people as a whole the occasion to exer- 
cise with democratic equity their cul- 
tural aspirations.”* This is the obliga- 
tion a democratic government must as- 
sume towards its people. Here is the 
beginning of that fruition of the peo- 
ple’s culture for the United States. 


4Federal Arts Bill, Section I. 








Cuapter XXIII 


REDEFINING THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT TO THE EDUCATION OF RACIAL 
AND OTHER MINORITY GROUPS 


Horace Mann Bonp 


Doers America Have RactAu 
MInonriTigEs? 

It is possible cause for bitter reflec- 
tion that the relationship between ma- 
jorities and minorities seldom, if ever, 
show patterns consistent with predict- 
able, rational principles. If, in this 
essay, logical relationships of a kind 
that might exist are suggested, it is 
with the reservation that what ought 
to happen is utterly distinct from what 
can or will happen. Unless we are con- 
scious of the possibilities of a logic 
of illogicality—presupposing a sys- 
tematic expectation of, and readiness 
for, the irrationality of human beings 
acting in the mass—disillusionment 
awaits the confident prophet of future 
trends. 

Over a long period of years the Fed- 
eral Government has developed a sense 
of special responsibility and an ad- 
ministrative machinery for the educa- 
tion of some of its minorities. It is 
self-evident that a group must be rec- 
ognizea as a minority before a policy 
for that minority can be established. 
The recognition of special minorities 
in the United States and its posses- 
sions and the acceptance of responsi- 
bility for a tutorial care over these 
minorities has come relatively late in 
our national history. The minority 
groups given status as special respon- 
sibilities of the Federal Government 
have been regarded as cultural rather 
than racial minorities. The genius of 
American institutions—logically dis- 


played in our fundamental law, illogi- 
cally disregarded in our fundamental 
practices—has been the idea of equali- 
tarianism. The men who wrote our 
Constitution apparently had no notion 
of the idea of either cultural or racial 
minorities in the modern sense. The 
slow evolution of policy with reference 
to the indigenous populations of the 
Continental United States was accom- 
panied by a growing public conviction 
that the tutorial capacity in which the 
agents of the Government served was 
intended as a means by which the 
minority should ultimately be assimi- 
lated into the American system of life. 
Cultural differentiations were ad- 
mitted, but never the existence of in- 
eradicable racial barriers. No expense 
was spared to achieve the end result, 
although in all instances systematic 
efforts to “educate” the affected popu- 
lations far exceeded amounts spent for 
children enrolled in the regular state 
systems. 

In truth the idea of a racial minor- 
ity or majority is something fairly 
recent in human history, unlike its 
hoary elder brother, the religious mi- 
nority. Racialism has a history of not 
much more than a century. The ra- 
tionalistic impulse that inspired the 
Founding Fathers (at least in so far 
as the verbal expression of their spirit 
was concerned) derived from a Europe 
in which not even those “races,” such 
as Negroes, possessing “high visibil- 
ity,” excited the emotional reactions 
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characteristic of race contacts today. 
In view of what has happened in 
the world since, it is difficult to 
realize that the Communist Mani- 
festo was first issued by Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels only a little more 
than ninety years ago, and that Gobi- 
neau developed in 1848 the thesis of 
the superior Nordic race. Gobineau 
wrote in the aftermath of the revo- 
lutionary year of 1848, which had been 
partially inspired by such documents 
as’ the Manifesto; and the founder 
of modern racialism intended to dis- 
credit what he considered the infamous 
liberalism originating from the de- 
generate peoples of Europe. 

In our own country the existence 
of a separate racial minority has 
gradually dawned upon the conscious- 
ness of a people steeped in the ideol- 
ogy of 19th century equalitarianism. 
Doubtless the process was facilitated 
by the rise of racio-nationalism in 
Europe. The Negro minority in 
America has always been unique be- 
cause its history, numbers, concentra- 
tion, and “high visibility” combined 
to make it a continuing caste. Im- 
migrant minorities have quickly fused 
in the flame of the equalitarian tradi- 
tion and the disintegrative influences 
of the Frontier. 

By the instruments of our Govern- 
ment the American nation is raceless, 
casteless; unaffected by differences in 
“race, creed, or color.” The monstrous 
fact of the immense Negro caste has 
been met by a series of evasive ac- 
commodations. Much of the ease 
of accommodation has been due to 
the fact that in the different states 
of the Federal Union policies could 
be determined and administered that 
necessitated no direct intermediation 


through Washington. In practically 
all branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment a tacit agreement was in force 
through which the Negro minority 
was treated by the Government as 
it was treated in the nation at large; 
as an inferior caste. But in all cases 
the discriminations avoided conflict 
between ideology and reality through 
enormously skillful artifices designed 
never to bring into question the matter 
of violating the fundamental, organic 
law of the land. The necessity for 
such devices in education arose less 
frequently than in the judicial, mili- 
tary, and naval services because the 
Federal Government had neither a 
wide policy nor an administrative 
machinery for educational purposes. 
The appropriations to Howard Uni- 
versity, to separate schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and to separate 
land-grant colleges for Negroes in the 
South gave a timid recognition to the 
existence of a separate racial minor- 
ity; but the variety of forms which 
Federal aid took in the different states, 
so far as Negroes were concerned, 
helped maintain the fiction of an 
equalitarian ideology for the nation 
at large. 

It has been suggested that it is 
difficult to make a policy for a con- 
tingency that cannot officially be ad- 
mitted to exist. For Indians, and for 
Eskimos, recognized officially as 
cultural but assimilable minorities, 
policy-development has been difficult 
enough. It cannot be denied that an 
“unwritten” policy regarding the par- 
ticipation of the Federal Government 
in education has been, and is, in the 
making. We are now interested in 
seeing whether, with the adoption of 
a system of Federal aid on an ex- 
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tensive scale, ideology will be squared 
with reality, or reality with ideology. 
The question then is, Shall the Federal 
Government announce a policy to 
make its administrative practice con- 
sistent with its national ideals, or 
will it change its ideals to fit our 
national reality? Of course, it can 
do one, or the other, or neither; many 
of the the several states retain their 
ideals of equalitarianism expressed in 
their organic law, and practice the 
rankest discrimination without a 
blush. It disturbs us, however, when 
we are brought face to face with the 
possibility of such a definition of 
policy being made on a nation-wide 
scale. 


THE FunctTIONS oF MINORITIES 


The arguments may be stated in 
another fashion. With the Federal 
Government entering into _policy- 
making for education, are we to 
acknowledge that we have such a 
racial minority as the Negro? Are 
we to follow this open acknowledge- 
ment with a policy designed to retain 
the existence of this minority—to 
perpetuate it? Or, are we to link open 
acknowledgement with a policy de- 
signed to assimilate the racial minor- 
ity and hasten its disappearance? 

Numerous examples of both alter- 
natives in action are at hand, and 
reflection upon them is as amusing as 
it is bitter. The irony of history pre- 
sents the spectacle of Prussians and 
Russians seeking, for a century, to 
assimilate the stubborn Pole; the Pole, 
emancipated at long last, seeking to 
assimilate the stubborn Prussian, 
Russian and Lithuanian; the German 
seeking to absorb the Czech, and 
making long strides in the assimila- 


tion of the Jew, only to reach con- 
temporary climax in an effort by Ger- 
mans to exterminate Jews, and of 
Czechs to digest indigestible Germans. 
In Brazil the Negro is made the focus 
of an intensive effort to assimilate 
him into the national culture; in South 
Africa, where he is present in over- 
whelming numbers, the white minor- 
ity seriously proposes his extermina- 
tion or expulsion; and in the United 
States, where human equalitarianism 
is our political gospel, assimilation is 
forbidden by law and custom. 

For the retention of cultural minor- 
ities as policy, much can be and has 
been said. Who would wish to take 
from American life the folk-songs of 
the Negro, or the silversmithing of 
the Navajos? If a minority wishes to 
remain as a minority, well and good; 
but Jehovah’s Witnesses and _ the 
Doukhobors bear testimony that even 
in democracies like the United States 
and Canada, the majority may insist 
on assimilating the minority to its 
own ways of thought and custom. 
What good, indeed, is a minority? Is 
the Negro minority to be preserved, 
both culturally and biologically, be- 
cause of the “gift of joyous laughter” 
it is said to have presented to the 
American culture? Is it because of 
the “gift of song and rhythm” eulo- 
gized by one pundit? Is it because, 
as one great Negro religious leader 
liked to say, because of its deep religi- 
ous instinct? Is it because of “a cer- 
tain animal joy in life” which our 
paler brethren have long since lost? 
Is it because, as others have claimed, 
that the minority has a certain 
“nuisance value” for the majority, 
such as that of furnishing a hair shirt 
for its conscience, or of continually 
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stimulating it to noble and up-lifting 
gestures? It is because the minority 
furnishes an opportunity for the main- 
tenance of a quaint and variegated 
museum of primitive social and physi- 
cal anthropology? 

Where Federal education promised 
to aid minorities in preserving an indi- 
viduality, there it would be consistent 
with the American ideology; where it 
forced unwilling minorities into a 
harder mould of caste, it would assist 
in maintaining in some areas a reality 
at contradiction to that set of values 
upon which our Nation theoretically 
rests. 

On the other hand are the negative 
reasons frequently put forward for 
the maintenance of the Negro minor- 
ity as a permanent minority. Negroes, 
it is said, are a biologically debased 
and sub-human stock. Their incorpo- 
ration in the American blood stream 
will mongrelize the nation, and such 
mongrelization, as with Rome, Spain, 
and Portugal, always spells national 
disaster. Culturally and morally— 
qualities believed to be derived from 
the racial, biological inheritance—an 
assimilated Negro minority could spell 
only a degradation of the cultural, 
moral, and intellectual level of the 
people. It is unfortunate that this 
minority is present; but it is not too 
late to preserve it as a minority, to 
keep it intact, and so keep the major- 
ity intact. If there was any possible 
way to get rid of this minority, that 
course should be adopted forthwith; 
but at the present time there is no 
place to send them, they do serve a 
useful function in supplying crude 
labor at cheap prices, and we are too 
humane, as yet, to think of exterminat- 
ing them. 


(There is, of course, another virtue 
in minorities which is important in 
the Logie of Illogicalities. Minorities 
are useful to demagogues and politi- 
cians. Hitler without the grace of the 
Jew is conceivable only by an im- 
mense stretch of the imagination. That 
the Negro in America might provide 
a basis for a national frenzy of some 
sort is not without the bounds of 
probability.) 

The old idea of the Imperium was 
opposed to the concept of race or 
nationality. The world as presently 
constituted presents the prospect of 
still another world in which interna- 
tionalism or nationalism appear as 
alternative forms of social organi- 
zation. Even under a_ nationalistic 
regime a case can be made for an 
assimilative policy. National policy 
in Europe from the time of the great 
nation builders of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—Frederick, Catherine, Napoleon 
—to the end of the World War worked 
to unify diverse cultural groups into 
a national whole for the ultimate ag- 
grandizement of the Nation. We have 
referred to policy in a nation like 
Brazil, where currently national in- 
terests dictate the developing of 
each minority group, not for the sake 
of the preservation of the uniqueness 
of the minority, but for the sake of 
a greater Brazil. By many it is sus- 
pected that Stalinism in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics has not 
been as kindly to minorities of certain 
sorts—racial, cultural, and religious— 
as the variegated list of the Soviet 
Republics might imply. In short it is 
said that Russian Nationalism has re- 
appeared under the guise of Commu- 
nism, as assimilative and destructive of 
minorities as Czarism ever was. If we 
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are to have a long continued succes- 
sion of nationalistic struggles for world 
supremacy, as may be the case, the 
minority still has in it the possibility 
of contributing something to the re- 
sources of the nation of which it 
is a part. To the degree that Ne- 
groes are allowed to remain in en- 
forced destitution, ignorance, and so- 
cial incapacity, in that degree do 
they make a formidable subtraction 
from the sum total of American 
strength available for moments of 
crisis. With a Germany now boasting 
of 75,000,000 people, a U.S.S.R. num- 
bering 170,000,000, a Japanese Empire 
including well over one hundred and 
twenty millions, and an Italian nation 
whose leader boasts that “tomorrow 
we shall be fifty millions,” able to 
place ten millions of men in the field, 
the American Negro might have some 
usefulness in spite of the machine. 
How much more good he might be 
if subjected to an administrative Fed- 
eral policy consistent with the Ameri- 
‘an ideology is immeasurable. 

Our threatened internationalism— 
it is a threat to many—may be, as 
the Communists affirm, either one of 
the “left” or one of the “right”; “red” 
or “black.” In either case it is difficult 
to see—(logically)—how a policy of 
minority suppression can become the 
basis of world adjustment. So long 
as one European power ruled the 
world, the subordination of other 
“racial” groups within the European 
community as well as in Africa and 
Asia, was conceivable. So long again 
as Western Europe ruled the world, 
it was possible to see how minor 
“racial” differences between German 
and Slav and Latin and Briton might 
be reconciled while the “white races” 


ruled over the yellow and the brown 
and the black. The exportation of 
Western industrial techniques to the 
East and the rise of Japan and China 
make a long-time hegemony of the 
“white races” as doubtful and illogical 
as the present tie that binds “Aryan” 
Germany to Japan. 

Fascism may be exaggerated racial- 
ism, as in Germany; but Mussolini 
has given only half-hearted echoes to 
the “Jew-baiting” of his colleague. 

As an example of an international- 
ism that is raceless we can go either 
to the Catholic Church or to its mortal 
enemy, the Communist Party. Stimu- 
lated to action by the economic equali- 
tarianism of the “godless Reds,” the 
Church has everywhere intensified its 
efforts to proselytize minority groups 
throughout the world. It has reacted 
to a threat to its ancient prerogatives 
as it has always reacted and lived; 
become more sensitive to the plight 
of groups formerly threatened by neg- 
lect. 


CONCLUSION 


What we have said here is that the 
adoption of an operative policy with 
reference to the Negro minority in 
America, by a Federal Government 
interested in education, will be di- 
rected toward equalitarianism if it is 
logically consistent with the principles 
of our national being. At the same 
time the irrational nature of race rela- 
tions and minority status gives no 
assurance as to what will happen in 
the next decade, or in the next cen- 
tury. It is small comfort to realize 
that what will happen will be seen 
in the perspective of a few hundred 
years hence as having been natural, 
inevitable, fitted as in a plan so plain 
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that any one of us now should be 
able to see it. 

That hindsight, we repeat, will serve 
us little now, save as warning that the 
process of racial accommodation is 
a long and painful process, and that 
national programs deserve to be pro- 
jected in a perspective of generations 
and centuries rather than of years and 
decades. When education in the states 
went at variance to the national genius 
of equalitarianism, we could formerly 
look hopefully in the direction of 
some other state where the experiment 
in democracy was not so hopeless, and 
where the racial minority was receiv- 
ing a fair chance to assimilate its 
cultural and intellectual life to the 
national economy. With Federal par- 
ticipation in education we have a 
right—a logical right—to insist on 
adherence to the ideological founda- 
tions of the American system, which 
is to say, human equalitarianism. 

We need not insist forthright that 
the Negro minority cease to exist; that 
insistence is, again, logical, and con- 
sistent with national principles; but 
the reality of events is more convinc- 
ing. It is pertinent that the Negro 
minority is a minority through the 


acquiescence of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the maintenance of the in- 
stitution of chattel slavery. It is also 
true that this minority would not 
now suffer so many cultural and eco- 
nomic disabilities had it not been for 
the participation of the entire nation, 
for a space, in a brutalizing system 
of life. 

The function of the state in the 
American Democracy is to continue 
to equalize educational opportunity 
for all children to the degree necessary 
to fit them for full participation in 
the American society. It can so easily 
happen that Federal funds become an 
instrument for widening the gap now 
existing between children of different 
“racial” groups, who yet are all Ameri- 
cans. That Alabama, or Mississippi, 
or Georgia, or Louisiana, or Arkansas, 
or South Carolina, should so adminis- 
ter affairs is painful but understand- 
able. That the Federal Government 
should do so is intolerable, and in- 
conceivable if we are to retain, in 
an agency devoted to the equalization 
of our population, any semblance of 
consistency between national ideals 
and national behavior. 








Cuapter XXIV 
FUTURE POLICIES AND PRACTICES WHICH SHOULD GOVERN 
THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
TO NEGRO SEPARATE SCHOOLS 


CHARLES H, Houston 


The equa] protection clause of the 
Fourteenth Amendment furnishes the 
key to future policies and practices 
which should govern the relationship 
of the Federal Government in all its 
branches—legislative, administrative 
and judicial—to Negro separate 
schools. To understand this principle 
the basic limitations of the equal pro- 
tection clause and the general restric- 
tions on Federal aid to education in 
the states must be outlined. 


THE Equal PROTECTION CLAUSE 
DEFINED 


The existence of Negro separate 
schools is itself a negation of democ- 
racy, and the long range objective of 
any sound education program for 
America must envisage the day when 
all Americans regardless of race or 
creed will attend the same schools; 
when the state will draw on its best 
talent to administer and operate its 
educational regardless of 
whether the person possessing the 
talent is black or otherwise, when all 
unnecessary duplication of expendi- 
tures will be eliminated. In the mean- 
time all intermediate programs should 
contribute their share toward this goal. 

The equal protection clause pro- 
hibits the states from denying to any 
person the equal protection of the 
law. The United States Supreme 
Court has interpreted this clause to 
mean that the states are not required 
to accord their Negro citizens identical 
educational opportunities with other 


system 


citizens but merely substantial equal- 
ity of opportunity. The Court has left 
it to the states to determine whether 
Negro citizens shall be educated in the 
same or separate schools. So far all 
the cases which the Court has been 
called on to decide have concerned 
provisions for students, and have been 
limited to primary, secondary, and 
undergraduate collegiate instruction 
as in the Berea College case. No cases 
raising the issue of the graduate and 
professional education offered to all 
except Negro citizens in the state uni- 
versities in the South (with no pro- 
vision whatever by the state for 
graduate or professional education for 
Negroes) have reached the Court, al- 
though they are in the offing. Like- 
wise, no case has been presented to 
the Court concerning the protection 
of Negro teachers to equal salary or 
other conditions of employment. No 
case has been presented to the Court 
raising the question of the right of 
Negro citizens to equal opportunities 
of employment in all levels and all 
departments of the state educational 
system. 

When any such cases as noted above 
are presented to the United States 
Supreme Court, if the Court adheres 
to its traditional policies, it will not 
attack the power of the state to sepa- 
rate and draw distinctions among its 
citizens, but will cautiously attempt 
to mollify the grosser inequalities. Yet 
in so doing, the Court will be making 
a circuitous approach to the ultimate 
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goal of complete integration of Ne- 
gro citizens into the educational sys- 
tem of the state by raising the level 
of Negro educational preparation, re- 
moving the present economic savings 
to the state which the state improperly 
enjoys through offering Negroes in- 
ferior education, and substituting eco- 
nomic pressure for ending segregation 
from the very expense which a bona 
fide duplication of educational facili- 
ties entails. 

This attitude on the part of the 
judicial branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment will undoubtedly set the 
pattern of conduct for the legislative 
and administrative branches. Neither 
Congress nor the executive depart- 
ments can be expected under present 
conditions to make a frontal attack 
on race distinctions in the states; nor 
will they even make a frontal attack 
on race distinctions in the educational 
system of the District of Columbia 
which is under plenary Federal con- 
trol. The most that can be now ex- 
pected of Congress and the executive 
departments is that they will exert 
pressure on the states through the 
manipulation and control over Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to level off the in- 
equalities of education for whites and 
Negroes in the states. 


RESTRICTIONS ON FEDERAL CONTROL 


As a minority group Negroes must 
be cautious as to how far they advo- 
cate the Federal Government taking 
over control of education in the states. 
At the present time, in the year 1938, 
the legislative and administrative 
branches of the Federal Government 
are apparently sympathetic to alle- 
viating the grosser discriminations 
against the Negro in Southern state 
educational systems. But official per- 


sonnel changes, and Negroes do not 
yet have enough political strength to 
risk a hostile Congress or executive 
with unlimited power over education. 
Even under the present administra- 
tion, if the Federal Government were 
given unlimited power to prescribe a 
uniform, national system of schools, 
there is little doubt that segregated 
schools would be established, for if 
the choice lay between wiping out 
segregated schools in the South or 
imposing segregated schools on the 
North, the Federal Government would 
follow the line of least resistance and 
impose segregated schools on the 
North. In one sense, in these pre- 
liminary stages of the long fight to 
wipe out discrimination and segrega- 
tion Negroes are protected by the 
very multiplicity of local school sys- 
tems. Attacks on inequalities can be 
made in limited areas without too 
drastic disturbance of the general 
equilibrium. Counterpressure of preju- 
diced forces can be isolated in the 
same way. These admittedly are ex- 
perimental tactics, but we are in an 
experimental stage. 

Further, unlimited Federal control 
over education is not the American 
nor the democratic way. The un- 
interrupted continuance of democracy 
in this country depends in no small 
degree on holding political control— 
especially centralized political control 
—over education to a minimum. The 
best hope of the Negro for attaining 
full and unrestricted citizenship rights 
in this country lies in a democracy. 
To that end, the preservation of the 
democratic processes must be his first 
consideration. Essentially, the role of 
the Federal Government must not be 
to take the place of the states but to 
compel the states to function. 
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The Federal Government therefore 
must never be permitted to relieve the 
states of their obligation to educate 
their Negro citizens, but must be used 
to compel the states as necessary to 
accord their Negro citizens equal edu- 
cation under the equal protection 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
This does not mean. advocating the 
perpetuation of the Negro separate 
school; it merely means recognizing 
that the Federal Government cannot 
be expected to change the status quo. 
The campaign to eliminate the sepa- 
rate school must be separately fought 
out in each individual state where 
segregation exists. But there are cer- 
tain basic things which the Federal 
Government can do. 


Wuat Frprerat ControL SHouLD Do 


The Federal Government can and 
must see that all Federal grants-in-aid 
to the states for education are honestly 
and efficiently administered and ex- 
pended without discrimination. Be- 
cause of hostile or indifferent local 
administrations in some places, clauses 
safeguarding against racial discrimina- 
tion will have to be written into all 
legislation making grants-in-aid in the 
near future, and amendments requiring 
an equitable division of funds between 
white and Negro education in states 
having separate schools will have to 
be passed covering Federal grants-in- 
aid adready established. Express pro- 
vision will also have to be made that 
the states do not use the Federal funds 
to reduce in any manner their own 
contributions to Negro education from 
state and local sources. In this con- 
nection the Federal Government must 
insist that the states view Negro edu- 
cation not as an isolated problem but 
as an integrated part of the state 


educational program. Fundamentally, 
there can be only one public school 
system in any given state. Where 
whites and Negroes in a state attend 
separate schools, these schools are 
merely integral parts of a single sys- 
tem. 

The Federal Government should 
build from the ground up. Its first 
task should be to buttress the lower 
levels of education which provide in- 
struction for the masses. It should 
serve as a great central clearing house 
for research and publicity, and to 
that end should regularly require de- 
tailed reports showing the administra- 
tion of the state systems of education, 
wherever a state receives any Federal 
grant-in-aid, with expenditures broken 
down by race where separate schools 
exist. The requirements of reports is 
not Federal control over but rather 
Federal publicity on the workings of 
the state educational systems, and any 
fair-minded state educator with noth- 
ing to hide will recognize the difference. 

Finally, the Federal Government it- 
self must show the way to the states 
in all its own bureaus dealing with 
educational problems, and in the terri- 
tories and District of Columbia where 
it has complete charge of the terri- 
torial and District school systems. It 
must open unrestricted opportunities 
to Negro personnel for service in its 
bureaus in positions determined by 
merit and efficiency, and not by race. 
It must be meticulous to accord Ne- 
groes full equality in the territorial 
and District of Columbia school sys- 
tems. The precept of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the states must be estab- 
lished primarily by force of the Fed- 
eral Government’s own example of 
according its Negro citizens the equal 
protection of the laws. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT AND NEGRO EDUCATION: 
A CRITICAL SUMMARY 


ArTuHuR J. KLEIN 


The twenty-four chapters which 
precede this concluding one are very 
like the separate scores for the various 
instruments in an orchestral compo- 
sition. Yet each of the separate parts 
was written by a different person 
without knowledge of what others 
would embody in their treatments, 
except as such knowledge was given 
by careful planning by the editors. 
The same phrases occur over and over 
in each part. Some carry the second- 
ary themes and others carry the 
dominant theme; some carry responsi- 
bility for both. It is remarkable that 
the various parts of the composition 
produce a harmonious whole to the 
extent that they actually do. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to 
interpret the whole series of separate 
parts of this Yearbook in a related 
and connected fashion. In other 
words, the functions of the chapter 
are critical rather than creative. It is 
written with all of the preceding 
chapters before the writer. Treatment 
is directed, therefore, to the whole 
performance and not to the perform- 
ance of any individual part or chap- 
ter. The primary purpose of this 
chapter is to emphasize the harmony 
that exists rather than the incongrui- 
ties that arise from the nature of the 
treatment. If this series of papers 
were a musical composition for the 
orchestra, the various parts would 
be played simultaneously and _ it 
would be possible to analyze the 
combined effects thus produced. The 
task of analyzing the general effect of 


a collection of papers, that must of 
necessity be read in some order of 
succession, involves subjective evalu- 
ation to an unusual degree. But the 
impression produced upon the writer 
is rather definite and clear cut. An 
attempt is made to report these effects 
in the paragraphs that follow. 

It appears from the Introduction 
that the major objective of the series 
of papers is the third purpose stated 
by the Introduction, that is, the pur- 
pose to suggest ‘‘what modifications 
should be made in the future relation- 
ships of the Federal government to 
Negro separate schools, and to indi- 
cate the methods by which such 
modifications may be most expedi- 
tiously effected.” In fact, the major 
theme discovered by the writer might 
perhaps better be stated as the dis- 
covery of modifications in the rela- 
tionships of the Federal government 
to Negro education which are in 
harmony with the fundamental demo- 
cratic concepts of this country. Writer 
after writer recognizes that ‘expedi- 
tion,” while desirable, must give way 
to consistency with the democratic 
organization of society for which this 
country stands. The urgency of the 
problems of Federal relations to Negro 
education is a secondary theme, one 
that is implied in a perfectly clear 
fashion but never sounded in a way 
to drown out the major theme of 
democracy. 

The Federal government has been, 
is, and will in the future be, a force in 
education in the United States, and 
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specifically in Negro education in the 
United States. Neither in general nor 
in connection with Negro education 
have these Federal policies been care- 
fully and clearly formulated and de- 
veloped in consistent fashion. The 
first step in determining what changes 
should be made in Federal policies 
with respect to separate Negro school 
systems is, therefore, that of estab- 
lishing the fact that the Federal 
government needs to formulate a gen- 
eral policy with respect to its relation- 
ships to education that is in harmony 
with the local independence implied 
by current conceptions of democracy. 
Obviously, policies with respect to 
Negro education should be consistent 
with these general policies. Changes 
in the Federal government’s relation- 
ship to Negro education are desirable 
only if they move in this direction. 
Such movement is the criterion upon 
which judgments of specific facts and 
proposals are based in this series of 
papers. 

But this Yearbook is not a lament 
for failures and injustices. Nor is it a 
clarion call to battle for the correction 
of failures and injustices. Throughout, 
the treatment is more consistent with 
the methods and processes of democ- 
racy than either of these tones would 
be. In other words, the series of papers 
is a striking expression of confidence 
that government policies, including 
those of education, especially those 
relating to Negro education, may be 
determined by the free and intelligent 
discussion of facts assembled and pre- 
sented in logical and dispassionate 
fashion. This does not mean that pur- 
pose has been lacking in the collection 
and organization of facts. The pur- 
pose is perfectly clear—the assembly 


of information which has a bearing 
upon development that is consistent 
with democracy. The two major 
themes that run through the entire 
set of papers illustrate and give point 
to this purpose. 

The first of these themes is the 
contention that in any concept of 
democracy opportunities provided for 
citizens should not be determined 
upon the basis of race, color, or re- 
ligious groupings. The second major 
theme is that education is inevitably 
the only effective instrument for the 
preservation and development of a 
democratic society. It is assumed that 
both these viewpoints must be central 
in any new formulation of Federal 
policies with respect to Education. 

Abundance of facts are brought for- 
ward by the series of papers to indi- 
cate that Federal policies with respect 
to Negro education have been incon- 
sistent with these basic contentions. 

The generally dispassionate and 
scientific character of these papers is 
emphasized throughout by appar- 
ent willingness to adhere to practi- 
cal measures rather than to advance 
Utopian attacks upon the failures of 
democracy exemplified by Federal 
relationships with Negro education. 
No proposal is made to cure the evils 
of the present situation by any magic 
formula of governmental action or 
policy. The emphasis on the contrary 
is upon the development of a more 
perfect democracy through immedi- 
ately practical procedures. Thus the 
papers clearly recognize that, in the 
long run, a dual system of education, 
ene for Negroes and one for whites, is 
inconsistent with democratic ideals. 
They point out that the Federal 
Government by specific legislative 
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action and by the exercise of specific 
administrative discretion has recog- 
nized the dual system as it exists in 
the Southern states and in the District 
of Columbia, and to this extent has 
apparently approved such a dual 
system. This action and attitude on 
the part of the Federal Government 
can not be approved as a permanent 
situation but these papers are emi- 
nently practical since they center 
their attention, not upon immediate 
abolition of the dual system but upon 
the problem of using Federal power 
and influence to make the dual sys- 
tem serve the colored population as 
well as it serves the white population. 
In other words, justice, to the extent 
that it is possible under the dual sys- 
tem, is an objective without ad- 
mitting that this type of justice is 
the ultimate type of justice to be 
sought. It is interesting to note how 
little emphasis is given to the con- 
ception that equality of opportunity 
under the dual system may be a step 
in the direction of abolishing the dual 
system. The emphasis in this connec- 
tion is that opportunities which may 
be afforded to the Negro under a dual 
system are necessary stepping-stones 
to the economic and social develop- 
ment of the Negro if he is to play his 
equal part in a more complete de- 
mocracy. In addition, it is interesting 
that these papers express the degree 
of confidence that they do in educa- 
tion as a means of democratic growth. 
In view of the current political scene 
which reveals both major political 
parties seeking advantage through ap- 
peal to the Negro voter, the empha- 
sis upon education rather than politi- 
cal bargaining is significant. It is 
significant not only in a general sense, 


but in that no proposal is made in 
any of the papers that the Negro 
utilize his political strength as a 
group, which at many points holds 
the balance of political power, to 
force revision of Federal policies with 
respect to Negro education. 

The weakness of even temporary 
acceptance of the dual system does 
not lie, in the opinion of the writer, 
in the strategy involved. The danger 
lies in the fact that the Negro him- 
self may come to regard this as an 
ultimate solution. The same dilemma 
exists here, as is pointed out by one 
of the papers, with respect to Federal 
or other public aid to Catholic 
schools. It is difficult to reconcile in 
a democracy the exclusion of a group 
on the grounds of race or religion from 
aids that are freely afforded to others; 
but it is equally difficult to reconcile 
with a democratic society the alloca- 
tion of aid upon the basis of either 
color or religion. The latter practice 
would seem to set up a distinction 
that, in a democracy, can not be ac- 
cepted as basic or permanent. In 
principle, of course, Negro education 
and the education of Catholics do not 
present unique problems that are 
separate and distinct from the prob- 
lems of education in general. Practi- 
cally, they are both specific, distinct 
educational problems. 

The danger of acceptance of the 
dual system may be intensified by the 
proposal made by the papers that 
Negroes and whites be separated in 
making reports. Obviously, the pro- 
posal serves as a necessary measure 
for distribution of funds and for super- 
vision of fund expenditure under a 
dual system. In principle, neverthe- 
less, such separation of reports is not 
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valid. It would appear that these 
papers take the position that the 
principle may well be held in suspense, 
since practical adherence to the prin- 
ciple has served in so many cases to 
justify or conceal Federal administra- 
tive discrimination which serves to 
perpetuate injustice. 

The papers of the Yearbook are 
realistic in that no proposal is made 
to use Federal power to attempt to 
force upon the states measures that 
have not already been used success- 
fully in specific instances of suf- 
ficiently general application to afford 
a basis for evaluating their success. 
These measures in every instance re- 
late to control over the distribution of 
Federal funds in such fashion as to 
insure allocation of funds upon the 
basis of the proportions of white and 
Negro population to the total, or 
upon the basis of specific groups of the 
population, such as those engaged in 
farming, the skilled vocations and so 
on. It is perfectly clear in this con- 
nection also that this principle of fund 
allocation upon the basis of popula- 
tion is not entirely consistent with the 
fundamental concerns with a demo- 
cratic society which bring the Federal 
Government into the picture. These 
basic concerns for a social democracy 
would seem to require allocation of 
aid upon some other basis than that 
of the number of units of white and 
colored persons. The papers go little 
further than to suggest a more equi- 
table method of serving minimum 
standards as a first step toward equal 
opportunity in democratic living and 
responsibility; the method suggested 
is improvement of present practices 
through the application of the best 
of the present practices to the great 


number of instances in which the 
Federal Government follows _ less 
democratic and just procedures. It 
should not be lost to view that this ig 
the immediate end, not the ultimate 
objective. 

The weaknesses of this temporary 
purpose are most evident at the points 
where there is complete failure to 
provide for responsible Negro partici- 
pation in educational activities sup- 
ported by the Federal Government. 
One of the most notable examples of 
such failure is the fact that the Negro 
land grant colleges do not participate 
in Federal aid for agriculture and 
home economics research. The justi- 
fication for this discrimination ap- 
pears to be realistic, in that it is based 
upon a dearth of trained Negroes for 
research of the character which the 
Federal Government subsidizes. As a 
matter of fact, this is becoming less 
and less the case and clearly provides 
the outlines of a policy which is a 
vicious circle. The argument is that 
the Negro is not prepared to carry on 
research, therefore, funds can not be 
allotted for this purpose to Negro 
workers. This argument ignores the 
fact that doing or attempting to do 
is the most effective means of ac- 
quiring the ability to do. The argu- 
ment might have been used in delay- 
ing the development of research in the 
white land grant institutions. 

The papers point out in connection 
with vocational and professional edu- 
cation in much the same fashion that 
lack of opportunity for employment 
is used as an excuse for not providing 
training for employment. Thus, in the 
vocational and professional areas the 
same vicious, closed circle is created. 

The writer ventures to suggest 
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parenthetically that the discussion of 
vocational education for Negroes is 
somewhat weaker than it should be. 
The point is nowhere clearly and un- 
mistakably made with sufficient em- 
phasis that Federal regulation of vo- 
cational education sets a series of 
standards that is not applicable to 
Negro schools as they now actually 
exist or are likely to exist for some 
time. The same inappropriateness of 
Federal standards of vocational edu- 
cation to the vocational needs of 
many local white communities is per- 
fectly obvious. Attention is called by 
the papers also to similar inappro- 
priateness of the provision made for 
in-service training in the Federal de- 
partments for a very large percentage 
of Negro Federal employees. It is 
obvious that the immediate solution 
of these situations does not lie in 
spending money to provide a type of 
vocational education that is inappli- 
cable to Negro and community situa- 
tions. The solution lies in modifica- 
tion of the standards so as to make 
them applicable. In other words, 
Federal policies with respect to voca- 
tional education tend to ignore or 
discriminate against actual local and 
community situations, both white and 
colored. In effect, Federal regulations 
in this area constitute a negative type 
of encroachment upon the local char- 
acter of education, either by with- 
holding aid because certain inappli- 
cable standards are not met or by 
distorting the entire program of edu- 


cation in the local community through 
holding out the bait of Federal aid for 
much needed vocational training, 
which leads to the sacrifice of de- 
sirable aspects of other phases of edu- 
cation. Not many Negro schools can, 
and certainly all should not try to 
meet Federal standards in vocational 
education. The papers do not suf- 
ficiently emphasize that the impor- 
tant thing is not the standards but 
the opportunity to secure vocational 
training at the level of actually exist- 
ing vocational opportunities in spe- 
cific communities. The traditions and 
distortions of academic respectability, 
rather than need, dictate these stand- 
ards. It is interesting in this connec- 
tion, however, to note that Negroes 
do not participate in the vocational 
program in the same proportion that 
the number of Negroes who are em- 
ployed in skilled and semi-skilled oc- 
cupations bear to the total number of 
skilled and semi-skilled employees. 

One of the papers makes the sug- 
gestion that “functioning public good 
will” must be depended upon to bring 
about equitable educational oppor- 
tunities for Negroes, rather than laws 
and regulations. No one of the papers 
indicates, however, how such “func- 
tioning public good will,” is to be 
created. The very American and prac- 
tical answer offered by many who did 
not write papers in this Yearbook, and 
perhaps by many who wrote papers 
but said nothing about it in the Year- 
book, is political action. 








A SELECTED ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON RELATIONSHIP 
OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO NEGRO EDUCATION 


Myrrtwe R. Puariurres and Carrouu L. MILLER 


The following bibliography has been 
compiled for persons who might de- 
sire to explore the most authentic and 
significant references on the problem 
of this Yearbook. Three criteria were 
used in the selection of this bibliogra- 
phy: recency, pertinency, and au- 
thenticity. Hence the list is compre- 
hensive and authoritative rather than 
exhaustive. Six theses, although not 
available for annotation, are included 
because they represent critical studies 
of various phases of the problem. 


“J 


1. Adams, Marguerite M., ‘‘The Partici- 
pation of Negroes in Federal Grants in 
the State of North Carolina.” Un- 
published Master’s Thesis. Washing- 
ton: Howard University, 1938. Pp. 85. 

Study concludes: Negroes shared equitably in 
state funds only once (1891-92); inequalities in 
distribution of state funds increased between 
1872 and 1937; inequalities increased generally 
in Federal funds, except in the Land-Grant 
funds where definite provision is made for an 
equitable division. 


2. Annual Report of the President of 
Howard University 1868-69. Washing- 
ton, 1869. Pp. 12. 

Second annual report gives factual information 
which defines the function of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau in the early financial transactions of the 
University. 


3. Blauch, Lloyd E., Federal Cooperation 
in Agricultural Extension Work, Voca- 
tional Education and Vocational Re- 
habilitation. Bull. No. 15, Washington: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1933. Pp. 
297. 

Traces evolution of Federal cooperation in 
agricultural extension work, vocational educa- 


tion, and civilian vocational rehabilitation under 11 


the Smith-Lever, Smith-Hughes, and similar 
Acts. A brief section (pp. 230 f.) summarizes 
vocational education for Negroes. Statistical 
tables showing Federal appropriations from 
1915 to 1935 appear in appendix. 


4. Bond, Horace M., “Shall Federal 


Funds be Spent for Adult Negro Relief 12. 


or the Education of Negro Children?” 

School and Society, 36: 223-24, Ag 

1932. 
State inequalities in wealth major causes for 
state differences in educational expenditures. 
Poor states sacrifice Negro education in an at- 
tempt to improve educational offerings for 
whites. Should Federal funds be used to remedy 
this situation? 


468 


5. 


Bond, J. Max., ‘Educational Program 
for Negroes in the TVA,” JoURNAL oF 
Negro EpvucatTion, 6: 144-51, Ap 
1937. 


Analyse training program for Negroes under 
the TVA. Programs include Wheeler Dam, 
Pickwick Dam, rural towns and communities. 


. Brooks, Earl, ‘In-Service Training of 


Federal Employees.’’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. American University, 
1938. Pp. 229. 


Reports a study of in-service training provided 
by Federal departments and agencies. Data, se- 
cured by personal interview with responsible 
representative in each department and agency 
and classified by divisions and bureaus, are the 
most authentic, recent, and complete available. 


. Caliver, Ambrose, ‘“‘The Office of Edu- 


cation and Negro Schools,’’ Southern 

Workman, 62: 218-31, My 1933. 
Answers two questions: (1) What special service 
has the U. S. Bureau of Education rendered to 
schools for colored children, and (2) What par- 
ticular help and encouragement are now being 
queen to Negroes by the U. 8. Office of Educa- 
tion 


——., ‘Negro Education and the 
Emergency Educational Program,” 
School Life, 19: 101, Ja 1934. 


Summary of work of Federal Office of Education 
to help Aad share proportionately in Federal 
Emergency Grants for Education. Dissemina- 
tion of information was major technique used. 


, ‘Federal Aid and the Negro,” 


” School Life, 21: 40, O 1935. 


Justifies Federal aid to Negro schools and sug- 
pote safeguards for equitable distribution of 
unds. 


. Carmichael, F. L., and Payne, 8. L., 


“The 1935 Relief Population in 13 
Cities—A Cross Section,’’ Research 
Bull., Series 1, No. 23 (Mimeo.). 
Washington: Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, D 1936. Pp. 21. 


Sets forth data concerning relative need among 
Negroes as determined by relief status. 


*Cassidy, James Kensella, ‘Federal 
Policy in the Education and Civiliza- 
tion of the Indian to the End of Jack- 
sonian Era.’’ Master’s Thesis. Washing- 
ton: Catholic University, 1933. Pp. 71. 


Compilation of Laws Affecting Public 
Schools of the District of Columbia, 
1804-1929. Washington: U. S. Gov't. 
P. O. 1929. Pp. 409. 
Outlines legal bases for separate schools; in- 
cludes legislation of first land purchases and first 
appropriations for Negro schools; elimination of 
color as a barrier to public education; admission 
of colored members to the Board of Education; 
distribution of funds on population basis. 
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13. Covert, Timon, Federal Grants for Edu- 


14. 


15. 


Ly 


18. 


19, 


20. 


cation. Leaflet No. 45. Washington: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1935. Pp.14. 
Summarizes extent of expenditures by Federal 
Government for education during 1933-34. 
Data for emergency aids summarized by states 
for public schools and colleges and universities 
separately. Loans, grants, and allotments are 
itemized. 
——, Federal Aid for Education: A 
Brief History, Data for 1934-35, and a 
Bibliography. (Circular No. 162.) Wash- 
ington: U. 8S. Office of Education, 1936. 
Pp. 19. 
Traces history of Federal aid to public education 
from its origin to present date; summarizes ex- 
penditures of Federal Government for educa- 
— in 1934-35; includes annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 


*Crosby, Joseph J., ‘Relation of the 
National Government to Education.” 
Master’s Thesis. Boston: Boston Uni- 
versity, 1933. Pp. 108. 


. Cubberley, E. P., “The Question of 


Federal Aid,” State and School Admin- 
istration. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1937. Pp. 489-511. 
Defines and explains the problem of and the 
justification for Federal support to public educa- 
tion. Of particular interest is the section (pp. 
502-7) on Negroes. 


Daniel, Walter G., ‘‘FERA Help for 

Negro Education,” JouRNAL oF NE- 

aro Epucation, 4: 278-83, Ap 1935. 
Shows how Emergency Educational Division 
has provided for administration and supervision 
of its educational provisions benefiting the 
Negro. Data shows specific money grants re- 
ceived by Negro colleges and their students. 


———, “Federal Activities and Negro 
Education, and General Progress,” 
JOURNAL OF Nearo EpvucatTION, 6: 
101-3, Ja 1937. 
Summarizes the Negro’s participation in the 
administration and supervision of NYA; item- 
izes NYA aid (1935-36) to students in Negro 
colleges by states and schools. 


——, “The National Youth Ad- 
ministration,’ JOURNAL OF NEGRO 
Epucartion, 6: 230-3, Ap 1937. 


Summary of Conference on Problems of the 
Negro and Negro Youth held in Washington 
January 6-8, 1937 under the chairmanship of 
Mrs, Mary McLeod Bethune. Recommenda- 
tions offer suggestions for guaranteeing fuller 
Participation by Negroes in Federal programs. 


Davis, John W., Land-Grant Colleges 
for Negroes. West Virginia State Bull., 
1934. (Contribution No. 6, Depart- 
ment of Education.) Institute: W. Va. 
State College. Pp. 73. 
Traces historical development of Land-Grant 
Colleges for Negroes; summarizes early legal 
status of Land-Grant Colleges in each state; 
defines enrollment, expenditures, property value, 
sources of funds, etc., from 1920 to 1931. Valu- 
able bibliography on Land-Grant Colleges is 
included. (See also JouRNAL OF NEGRO Epvuca- 
tion, II: 312-28, Jl 1933.) 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Support of Education, 


Davis, J., et al., “Negro Land-Grant 

Colleges,’’ School and Society, 47: 

411-13, Mr 1938. 
Report of Committee on Findings to the Presi- 
dents of Negro Land-Grant Colleges. . Safe- 
guards for equitable distribution of Federal 
funds, proportionately larger share of funds 
available for Land-Grant Colleges and provision 
for research in Negro Land-Grant Colleges are 
recommended. 


Dawson, Howard A., Financial Situa- 
tion in Rural Schools and Smaller In- 
dependent School Districts, 1934-35. 
Circular No. 138. Washington: U. S. 
Office of Education, 1935. Pp. 25. 
Reports a questionnaire study of the extent of 
emergency needs of education throughout the 
U. S. as determined by number of schools, pupils 
and teachers that would be affected in 1934-35 
because of lack of funds to operate normally. 


Dillard, James H., “National Aid to 

Negro Education,’”’ School and Society, 

7: 669-71, Je 8, 1918. 
An abstract of a paper submitted at the Atlantic 
City meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents, 1918. Outlines policy for distribution 
of Federal aid; insists that Federal aid must not 
operate to diminish state or local appropriation; 
suggests safeguards for equitable distribution of 
Federal funds for Negro schools. 


Dyson, Walter, A History of the Federal 
Appropriation for Howard University, 
1867-1926. (Howard University Studies 
in History, No. 8.) Washington: How- 
ard University Press, 1927. Pp. 22. 


Data define Federal appropriations to Howard 
University from March 19, 1867 to June 30, 


Edwards, I. Newton, “State Educa- 

tional Policy and the Supreme Court 

of the United States,” Hlementary 

School Journal, 26: 22-29, S 1925. 
Shows recently increasing power of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court to control state educational 
policies. Power is derived primarily by inter- 
pretation of the Fourteenth Amendment in light 
- recent discoveries of social and economic 
acts. 


——, “Federal and State Relations 
to Education,” Review of Educational 
Research, 3: 373-77, D 1933. 


Explains legal basis of the authority of the 
Federal Government with respect to education. 


, “Current Inequalities in the 
7 ; 

Proceedings of 

Institute for Administrative Officers of 

Higher Institutions, 9: 114-25, Jl 1937. 

Traces history of interest of Federal Govern- 

ment in education; shows unbalance in distribu- 

tion of the educational load, varying ability of 

states to support education, and influence of in- 

terstate migration. Concludes inequalities will 
persist unless Federal aid is provided. 


Emergency Federal Aid For Educa- 
tion: A Review of the Evidence. Wash- 
ington: Research Division, National 
ee Association, Ap 1934. Pp. 


Data explain and describe formation of Federal 
policies for financial aid to public schools in the 
educational emergency. 
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29. 


30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


36. 


Farley, B. M., “American Association 
of School Administrators, Saneet and 
Society, 47: 321-35, Mr 193 
Arguments pro and con on aiaiie of non- 
public schools in Federal aid to education. 


*Gilliam, Pearl, “Federal Emergency 
Aid for Education in Tennessee, 1933-— 
35.”’ Master’s Thesis. Nashville: George 
Peabody College for Teachers, 1936. 


“Education of 
Unele Sam’s Tenants,” School Life, 
20: 209-10, My 1935. 
Identifies difficulties to be considered in educat- 
ing children on government reservations and 


Federal projects; defines present status of educa- 
tion of these children in 17 states for 1934-35; 


endorses Federal aid. 


Goodykoontz, Bess, 


2. Greenleaf, Walter G., Land-Grant Col- 


leges and Universities for Year Ended 
June 30, 1929. Bull. No. 28, 1930. 
Washington: U. S. Office of Education, 
1930. Pp. 74. 
Part IIT presents data bearing on the staff, en- 
rollment, graduates, receipts expenditures, pr op 
erty , receipts and disbursements of the Morrill 
elson Funds, and receipts and disbursements 
“4 Federal Land-Grant Funds for 17 Negro 
Land-Grant Colleges. 


“Aiding College Students,” 
School Life, 20: 110, Ja 1935. 
Summarizes expenditures of wet funds for stu- 
dent aid administer Educational 
Division of the FERA Pong 1934- 35; identifies 


1482 participating colleges according to types, 
number of students benefiting, and monthly 
allotment. 


Harvey, O. L., and Smith, M., “Sta- 
tistics of Youth on Relief,’ Research 
Bull., Series 1, No. 16 (Mimeo.). 
Washington: Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, Ja 1936. 
The racial analyses of data for urban and rural 
youth on relief by states show proportionate 
relief percentages of various races in terms of 
population ratios. 


. Holmes, Dwight O. W., The Evolution 


of the Negro College. (Contributions to 
Education No. 609.) New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 
Discussion of periods in Negro higher education 
together with a consideration of agencies—Fed- 


eral, state, philanthropic and religious—respon- 
sible for the evolution of Negro colleges. 


House of Representatives, Federal Aid 
to the States for the Support of Public 
Schools. Hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Education on H.R. 5962, 
March 30 and 31, April 1, 2, 6, 8, and 
13, 1937, 75th Congress, Ist Session. 
Washington: Gov’t. P. O. 1937. Pp. 
485. (See also U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives Comm. on Educ., 73rd Con- 
gress, 2nd Session. Hearings before the 
Comm. on Educ. F 26, 27, 28, Mr 1, 
1934. Pp. 249.) 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41, 


42. 


43. 


44. 
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Hearings are important for testimony by educa- 
tional authorities for amendments to this Bill 
guaranteeing equality in distribution of funds. 


Howard, Oliver O., Autobiography, 
New York: Baker and Teylor Co.,1907, 
2 vols. Pp. I 620; Pp. II 610 


Part III treats financial oubdion in the early 
history of Howard University. 


“Tn Black and White,” American Teach- 
er, 22: 10-11, N 1937. 
Analysis of data from ‘School Money in Black 
and White."’ Concludes data argue effectively 
Som legislation such as NEA-AFT Equalization 


Johnson, Eva M., “Annual Report of 
the Graduate School, 1936-37” 
(Mimeo.). Washington: U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, J] 1937. Pp. 6. 
Information with regard to departments and 
agencies participating in in-service courses; 


number registered for each course by semesters; 
and expenditures and receipts. 


Julius Rosenwald Fund, School Money 
in Black and White. Chicago: Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, 1934. Pp. 24. 
Graphs and charts based on statistical material 
assembled by Finance Committee of the Na- 
tional Conference on Fundamental Problems in 
the Education of Negroes show need for equal- 
izing factor. 


Kalback, Lewis, ‘“‘Education Bills Be- 
fore Congress,’’ School Life, 20: 179- 
180, Ap 1935. 

Digest of 24 Bills affecting education introduced 


in Congress between February 14, 1935 and 
March 3 1935. Eight provide for Federal aid to 


education. 


Keesecker, Ward W., Digest of Legisla- 
tion Providing Federal Subsidies for 
Education. (U. S. Office of Education 
Bull. No. 8, 1930.) Washington: D. C. 
Gov't. P. 0. 1930. Pp. 52. 


Digests all major provisions for Federal Aid to 
Education. 


———,, Educational Measures before the 
75th Congress, First Session, 1937. (Cir- 
cular No. 171.) Washington: Us. 
— of Education, 1937 (Mimeo.). 
p. 14 
Digests the principal educational measures in- 


troduced in the first session of the 75th Congress. 
Thirty of the Bills are for Federal aid to educa- 


tion. 


Kelly, F. J., and McNeely, J. H. Stu- 
dent Aid Program. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation Bull. No. 14. Washington: U. 8. 
Gov’t. P. O. 1935. Pp. 39. 
Study of student aid program of FERA. Dis- 
cusses: participating institutions, organization 
and administration, Federal expenditures, 
quality of FERA students, individual instruc- 
tion and part-time work of FERA students. 


5. Klein, A. J., Survey of Land-Grant Col- 


leges and Universities. Bull. No. 9, 
1930. Washington: U. 8S. Office of Edu- 
cation, 1930. Vol. 2, Part I. 


Historical summary of Negro Land-Grant 
schools; an analysis of their control and finance; 
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educational or tion and accomplish t; 


and recommendations for improvement. 


Kohlmeier, H. L., and Bryan, W. Is 
Educational Policies of the United State- 
Government and Federal Aid to Edu. 
cation. Indiana University Studies, No. 
87. Bloomington: Indiana University, 
1930. Pp. 16. 

Characterizes Federal ed 1 

applying to states admitted prior to 1862; ex- 


plains the policy of Federal aid to general and 
— education in states admitted since 








ti legislati 





Land, David A. Jr., ‘Report of the 
National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation and the Problems of Negro 
Education,” Journat or Nearo Epv- 
CATION, 1: 5-15, Ap 1933. 

Report on the educational disadvantages of the 


Negro in 17 Southern States. Recommends 
special aid for Negro education. 


Laws Relating to Vocational Education 
and Agricultural Extension Work. 


Washington: U. 8. Gov’t. P. O. 1936, 
Pp. 72. 


Compilation of thirty-eight laws passed by the 
63rd through the 74th Congress of the United 
States. All laws relate to vocational education 
and agricultural extension work. 


MacDonald, A. F., Federal Aid to the 
States. Report of the National Munici- 
pal League Committee on Federal Aid 
to the States. (Supplement to the 
National Municipal Review, Vol. 17, 
No. 10, O 1928. Pp. 619-659.) New 
York: National Municipal League, 261 


Broadway. 
Summarizes the origin, development, and pres- 
ent extent of Federal aid to the states; ap- 
praises the administration of Federal aid laws; 
critically evaluates the Federal aid system and 
i ts in its administration. 





impro 


Menard, Willis Monroe, ‘‘A Compara- 
tive Study of White and Negro Land- 
Grant and Private Colleges and Univer- 
sities.’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
State College: Penn. State, 1933. Pp. 
61. 


Comparative study of curriculum trends, en- 
rollment, valuation, income, state and Federal 
aid, and equipment in 22 Land-Grant (11 Negro 
and 11 white) and 46 private (23 colored and 23 


white) colleges. 


Mort, Paul R., State Support for Public 
Education. (The National Survey of 
School Finance, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion.) Washington: The American 
Council on Education, 1933. Pp. 496. 

Reviews major problems of school support in 


the United States, and summarizes state legisla- 
tion affecting school revenue and expenditures. 


——., “National Government Must 
Take Part in Financing Education,” 
The Nation’s Schools, 14: 20-22, Ja 
1934. 


The ability of 32 states to finance education is 
analyzed. Data showing the urgency of and 
basis for Federal aid are presented in tabular 
form. 


53. 


54. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


——, Federal Support for Public 
Education. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1936. Pp. 334. 
A report of research into the educational need 
and relative ability of states to support educa- 
tion. 


National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, Report: (‘Federal Relations to 
Education,”’ Part I, Committee Find- 
ings and Recommendations; Part II, 
Basic Facts). Washington: National 
Advisory Committee on Education, 


1932. 

The most authoritative statement in print. Part 
I recommends (1) Federal aid for general educa- 
tion in the states rather than for special educa- 
tion, (2) administration of grants by regional 
governments only, (3) granting of aid on basis 
of educational and financial studies only. Part 
II gives history of Federal aid for education and 
recent data on school costs and amount of 
Federal participation. 


. Organization and Administration of a 


State Program of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation. Vocational Education Bulletin 
No. 161, Rehabilitation Series No. 21. 
Washington: U. S. Gov’t. P. O., 1935. 
Pp. 56. 
Principles and methods involved in the organi- 
zation and administration of a state program 
of vocational rehabilitation are outlined. 


Oxley, Howard W., “Educational Ac- 
tivities in CCC Camps, Fiscal Year 
1936-37,’? (Mimeo.). Annual Report, 
Director of CCC Camp Education, 
Mr 1938. Pp. 24. 
Explains and characterizes each type of educa- 
tional service provided. 


Patton, William W., History of Howard 
University. Washington: Howard Uni- 
versity, 1896. Pp. 48. 
History of Howard University from 1867-1888 
by a former president. Includes charter, major 


principles on which the institution was founded, 
and financial history during its first 21 years of 


operation. 


Penn, Lemuel A., “The Participation 
of Negroes in the Federally-Aided Pro- 
gram of Civilian-Vocational Rehabili- 
tation.’”’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Washington: Howard University, 1938, 
Pp. 92. 
An appraisal of the status of the Negro in the 
Federally-aided program of Civilian-Vocational 
Rehabilitation. Conclusion: the program is 
attaining its purposes to a greater extent for 
white population than for Negroes. 


. Raper, Arthur, Preface to Peasantry. 


Chapel Hill: University of North 

Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 423. 
Comparative study of the educational, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions of Negroes and 
whites in Macon and Greene Counties in 
Georgia. Data show Negro schools inadequately 
provided for and state and Federal funds in- 
equitably distributed. Chap. XVI presents ex- 
cellent arguments for safeguards in Federal Aid 
Bill to guarantee Negro schools an equitable 
distribution of Federal funds. 
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“The Federal Emer- 
gency Educational Program 1933-36.” 
Master’s Thesis. Cinn.: University of 
Cincinnati, 1936. 


Report of the Advisory Committee on 
Education. House Document No. 529, 
75th Congress, 3rd Session Feb. 23, 
1938. Washington: U. 8. Gov’t. P. O., 
1938. Pp. 148. 
Summarizes the findings and recommendations 
made by the Committee. Six recommendations 


provide safeguards of funds for the Negro 
schools. See pages 127, 129, 130, 133, 136, and 
37. 


. “Report of the National Conference on 


the Problems of the Negro and Negro 
Youth.”’ Washington, 1937. (Mimeo.). 
Pp. 48. 
Conference recommends opie and con- 
tinuance of NYA and CCC Camps and pro- 
visions of safeguards for Negroes in every case of 
Federal aid to education. 


. Report of the President’s Committee on 


Farm Tenancy. Washington: U. 8. 


Gov’t. P. O., F 1937. Pp. 108. 
Includes committee’s recommendations and of 
ficial documents relating to the work of the 
committee; describes farm tenancy in the U. S., 
and tenure programs of other nations; gives 
number and percent of farmers by races and 
tenure of operation in 16 Southern States. 


. Research Division of the National 


Education Association, ‘Federal Sup- 
port for Education: The Issues and the 
Facts,” Research Bulletin, 15: 157-183, 
8 1937. 
Five major questions are discussed in this bul- 
letin: (1) What inequalities among the states 
make Federal aid a necessity? (2) Do present 
conditions tend to perpetuate the inequalities 
among the states? (3) Could the states them- 
selves overcome the existing inequalities? (4) 
Can the nation afford to support education? (5) 
Why is the education of children in all the states 
of national concern? 


“A Study of 
Educational Grants in Aid in the United 
States with a Proposal for Increased 
Federal Participation in Educational 
Financing.”’ Master’s Thesis. Iowa 
City: University of Iowa, 1933. 


. Statement of Policies for the Administra- 


tton of Vocational Education. Voca- 
tional Educational Bulletin, No. 1 
(Revised) F 1937. Washington: U. S. 
Gov't. P.O: 1987. Pp: 137. 


Explains administrative relationship and gen- 
eral policies applying to use of funds provided 
by Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts; an- 
swers questions involving policy. Committee 
accepts different standards for white and Negro 
schools. Statistical tables show grants and 
allotments available under various Acts for the 
whole country, states and territories separately 
1918-1938, and separate expenditures for 1938. 


. Status of Educational Measures Before 


the 75th Congress (Mimeo.). Division of 
American School Systems, Office of 
Education. Washington: U. S. Office 
of Education, Ap 1938. Pp. 23 


68. 


69. 


70. 


fie 


72. 


73. 


74. 


Includes principal Bills which relate to or affect 
general educational activities in the several 
states. Seventeen Bills bear directly on the 
problems of Federal support of education. 


Studebaker, John W., ‘“‘Aid to Various 
Phases of Education. During the Eco- 
nomic Crisis.”” (New Federal Expendi- 
tures for Certain Phases of Education 
from 1933 to the present time.) Wash- 
ington: U. S. Office of Education, Ja 
1938 (Mimeo.). Pp. 12. 
Answers two important questions: (1) To what 
extent have Federal expenditures been increased 
since 1933? (2) How have these expenditures 
n administered? Most valuable feature is 
the summary statement (10-11) of expendi- 
tures and grants for educational programs, 
projects and processes from 1933-36. 


Study of Rehabilitated Persons—A Sta- 
tistical Analysis of the ee of 
6,391 Disabled Persons, Bull. No. 132, 
Civilian Vocational Rehabilitation Se- 
ries No. 16. Washington: U. 8. Gov’t. 
P. O., Je 1938. Pp. 46. 


poet ter of methods used in rehabilitation of 
6,391 cases together with an evaluation in the 
light of economic returns. 


Swift, F. H., History of Public Perma- 
nent Common School Funds, New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1911. Pp. 496. 


Detailed treatment of early Federal grants to 
education. 


———., Federal Aid to Public Schools, 
U. S. Office of Education Bull. No. 47, 
1922. Washington: U. S. Gov’t. P. O., 
1923. Pp. 47. 


An excellent history of Federal land-grant and 
monetary aid. 


, Federal and State Policies in 


Public ’ School Finance in the United 


States. Boston: Ginn and Co., 1931. 
Pp. 472. 

Traces historical development of and defines 
recent trends in Federal aid to public schools. 
Data showing size of grants are presented in 
tabular form. An authentic and comprehensive 
treatment. 


The Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion, “Survey of Training Courses 
Given by Federal Department to 
Federal Employees.’’ Washington: Re- 
search Division, U. 8. Civil Service 
Commission, 1937. 
In this chart data characterizing in-service 
training identify courses or programs offered by 
Bureaus, Office or Divisions according to De- 
partments and Independent Agencies. Includes: 
information on objectives, extent of program, 
program for time, cost, types of courses and in- 
struction, and results. 


Thompson, Chas. H., “The F ederal 
Government and Negro Education” 
(Editorial Comment), JOURNAL OF 
Neaero Epvucation, 3: "565-72, O 1934. 
During periods of business recession disparities 
in educational funds for Negroes and whites in- 
crease a a significant extent in spite of the oe 
that Federal appropriations were grant 
1933-34 to bolster weak state funds. Failure pe 
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part of Federal Government to attach safe- 
guards to the appropriation for Negro education 
is responsible. Safeguards must be provided in 
future to assure equitable distribution of funds. 


‘“‘Harrison-Fletcher Bill and 


Negro Separate Schools,’”? JOURNAL OF 


Ngaro Epucation, 6: 1-6, Ja 1937. 


An attack on certain features of the proposed 
Harrison-Fletcher Bill which defeated its pur- 
pose as far as Negro separate schools are con- 
cerned. 


, ‘“Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill 


Makes Its Debut,” JourNAL oF NEGRO 


EpvucaTIoNn, 6: 129-33, Ap 1937. 
A clear statement of the safeguards necessary 
for any program of Federal aid to education if 
the Negro is to get an equitable share. A severe 
criticism of NEA for its approval of the pro- 
posed legislation without safeguards for 
Negroes. 


“‘President’s Committee 


Recommends,” American Teacher, 22: 


13-17, Mr 1938. 


Summarizes the Committee's recommendations; 
compares them with those of Harrison-Black- 
Fletcher and O’Day-Scott Bills; and critically 
appraises the recommendations. Concludes 
“The Report constitutes the most forward look- 
ing statement on Federal relations to educa- 
tion.’”’ 


Thompson, Marion, ‘“‘A Comparative 
Study of the Efficiency of Public White 
and Colored State Systems in Sixteen 
States.’? Unpublished Master’s Thesis. 
Washington: Howard University, 1928. 
Pp. 69. 
Southern states are supporting education to 
their utmost ability. There is little hope of their 
rising in rank unless an outside agency, such as 
the Federal Government provides financial aid. 


Turner, W. L., ‘‘Federal Aid to Negro 
Education.”” Unpublished Master’s 
Thesis. Washington: Howard Uni- 
versity, 1930. Pp. 92. 


Study of appropriations, grants and donations 
made by U.S. Government to Negro education 
from beginning of Federal Government to pres- 
ent (1930). 


True, A. C., A History of Agricultural 
Education in the United States 1875- 
1925. Publication No. 36. Washington: 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, 1929. Pp. 
436. 

Includes sections concerning provisions and re- 


sults of first and second Morrill Acts on Negro 
education. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Federal Legislation, Rulings, and Regu- 

lations Affecting the State Agricultural 

ene Stations. Misc. Publications 
0. 2. 


A compilation of Federal Acts and Regulations 
relating to establishment and maintenance of 
land-grant colleges and experiment stations in 
the states. 


U. S. Works Progress Administration, 
Youth on Relief. Washington: Works 
Progress Administration, 1935. Pp. 29. 


Significant for graphic presentation of distribu- 
tion of white and colored youth in urban and 


rural areas—on and off relief. Shows extent of 
need among Negroes. 


83. U. S. Works Progress Administration, 


84 


85. 


86. 


87 


88. 


89. 


90 


Report of Progress of Works Progress 
Administration. Washington: Works 
Progress Administration, Mr 1937. Pp. 
127. 

General Survey of programs of Works Progress 


Administration including a special chapter on 
the work of the NYA. 


U. S. Works Progress Administration, 
Report of Progress of Works Progress 
Administration. Washington: Works 
_— Administration, Je 1937. Pp. 
117. 


The section on NYA (pp. 62-67) offers a detailed 
analysis of types of student aid provided under 
this program of the Federal Government. 


U. S. Works Progress Administration, 
Report of Progress of Works Progress 
Administration. Washington: Works 
Progress Administration, D 1937. Pp. 
112. 
A report on the activities of the WPA for the 
first ten months of 1937. Section on NYA shows 


shifting trends in the program during the period 
1935-37. 


Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physi- 

cally Handicapped, Vocational Educa- 

tion Bull. No. 190, Vocational Re- 

habilitation Series, No. 25. Washing- 

ton: U. S. Gov’t. P. O. 1936. Pp. 86. 
A discussion of evolution, scope, organization 
and administration of the program of vocational 
rehabilitation of the a ger pare in 
the United States together with considerations 
of the state and Federal program. 


Weaver, Robert C., “‘PWA and Negro 

School Buildings,’’ Educational Outlook 

Among Negroes, 1: 28-31, F 1938. 
Describes the school building program financed 
by Public Works funds. PWA contributed 
$10,000,000 to construction and improvement 
of Negro schools during 1937-38. Tables indi- 
cate how funds were distributed in various 
states. 


*Webster, Myron Edward, “The Fed- 
eral Government and State Educa- 
tion,’”’ Doctor’s Dissertation. Ithaca: 
Cornell University 1933. 


Wilkerson, D. A., ‘‘Federal Aid to Per- 
petuate or Diminish Educational Op- 
portunities,’ American Teacher, 21: 
6-9, Ja 1937. 


Suggests criteria for Federal aid legislation, and 
contrasts provisions and relative merits of Har- 
rison-Fletcher and the proposed AFT Bills. 
Specific comparisons are: expressed purpose, 
well defined foundation program, adequate - 
propriations, equitable distribution of funds, 
assurance of reduction of rural-urban inequali- 
ties, protection of constitutional rights of Negro 
children, safeguards against Federal control of 
educational purposes and processes. 





, “Caste in Education, Parts I, 
II,” The New York Teacher, 3: 12-13, 
Mr 1938; 3: 14-15, Ap 1938. 
These two articles review the traditional prac- 
tices of the South with regard to the education 
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of the Negro; contrast the discriminatory prac- tures in the organization and administration of 
tices in the North with those in the South; and Federal Aid to Education through the NYA 
evaluate ‘‘our a caste = light of its 

social implications.’’ Data provide strong argu- “cc 

ment for Federal aid to education with safe- 92. Woods, A. F., The Graduate School of 
guards that guarantee equitable distribution of the United States Department of Ag- 
funds for Negro schools. riculture,’’ School and Society, 47: 150- 
155, Ja 1938. 


¢ illis , Administrative Ai 
91. Williams, Aubrey, Administratio td Brief description of the Graduate School, De- 


Program Operation of National Youth partment of Agriculture: its objectives; organi~ 
Administration. Washington: National zation, administration, and present status. 
Youth Administration, 1937. Pp. 33. 


Authoritative summary of the outstanding fea- *Were not available for annotation. 








